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‘950 


Completely equipped 
fo. b. Toledo 


Costs You 30% Less— 


E. man who buys without 
comparing or analyzing 
only succeeds in grossly 

fooling himself. The better you 
acquaint yourself with values the 
more intelligently and econom- 
ically you can buy. 

If, in one car, you can get a longer 
wheelbase for less money then that car 
offers a greater value. 

If, in one car, you get a more power- 
ful motor for less money then fthafcar 
offers you still greater value. 

If, in one car, you get larger tires 
for less money then again in that car 
you get an additional value. 

And soon throughout the entire car. 
If the fundamentals are larger, better 
and more powerful and the purchase 
price is less, which does it seem rea- 
sonable to buy? 

The closer you make such an inves- 
tigation the better the Overland shows 
up—and the harder it is on our com- 
petitors. Why is it you seldom see 
any of our competitors advertising 
their specifications? Are they afraid 
or ashamed? 

Be that asit may, here are the facts: 

The $950 Overland has a motor that 
is as large and as powerful as in most 
$1200 cars. Compare and see. 

The $950 Overland has a wheelbase 
as long as on most $1200 cars. Com- 


pare and see. 


The $950 Overland is roomier, has 
greater leg stretch and more actual 
comfort than most $1200 cars. Com- 
pare and see. 

The $950 Overland has tires as large 
as on most $1200 cars. Compare and 


See. 

The $950 Overland has electric 
lights throughout, the same as $3000 
to $5000 cars. Compare and see 

The $950 Overland has just as com- 
plete and just as expensive equip- 
men as most $1500 cars. Compare 
and see. 

The $950 Overland is just as superb- 
ly and richly finished as any $1500 
car. Compare and see. 

The $950 Overland is manufactured 
just as carefully as any car. Com- 
pare and see. 

And such greater value for less 
money is possible on account of our 
enormous and therefore economical 
production methods, because we are 
the largest manufacturers in the world 
of this type of car. 

Why hesitate? There are more 
Overlands being sold today than any 
other competing car made. And this 
is because we continue to give more 
standard car for less actual money. 

The purchase of an Overland will 
save you a clear 30%. 

Get in touch with the nearest Over- 
land dealer. Handsome catalog on 
request. 

s Dept. 104 


TheWillys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Specifications: 


a and Hyatt 
oe x $ 6. D. tires 


Electric head, side 
tail and dash lights 
Storage battery 


35 horsepower motor Brewster ro body, 
114-inch wheelbase nickel and aluminum 
Three-quarter floating trimmings 


rear axle 


Deep Upholstery Stewart speedometer 
Mohair top, curtains Electric horn 
and boot Flush U doors with 





Cowl dash 
Clear-vision, rain- 
vision windshield 


With electric starter and 
generator $1075 —f.o.b. 
Toledo 





MODEL 79T 





Manufacturers of the famous Overland Delivery Wagons, Garford 
and Willys-Utility Trucks. Full information on request 
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Index to Guaranteed Advertise- 
ments—Continued 


INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 


TISEMENTS. 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every abverte 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farmi We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a d nest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, tent med- 
icines, liquor or mining schemes or any ot. question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the ad- 
vertiser to the homes of our friends. 

We wiil not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home through the pages of Success- 
ful Farming ond guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would —y~ introduce a onest — to 
your bank and guarantee his note. We refuse — 

ds of dollars worth of advertising my A. 
because we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers 
or their propositions to our readers. Our guarantee 
covers the manufacturer’s promises whether Hole buy 
ot the local dealer or direct from the man 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this 


guarantee, 
Age 7 - cae? Wamted, occcccacccevaecescesecss ss: 
100, 98, 97, 95, 94 90, 89, 88, 85, 81, 80, 
to, bs. 74-6 61, 54,52, 48,46, 7, 0 
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Automobiles and T ires. 
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74, 67, 57, 48, 39, 37, 4,2 


Automobile Suggees. . ob< asa 48 
Awls. ‘ 74,61 
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Bee Supplies... .. . 4 
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Doots and Shoes. 
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Building Material. .87, 75, 48, 35, 26, 33 
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Books... ‘ .95, 79, 52 
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Gultivators... Vee ee er , 36, 20, 17,13 
Cream Separators and ( aren. .70, 6s. "68, 67, 66, 65 
Dehorners 
Drills and Seeders 
Drain Heads 
Dress Forms 
Engines, 
Ear Phones 
F ing Materiais. 
enc. REED. « cc con's 00s dae getanuaed 
7: and Provisions. . 105, 98, 97, 96, 94, 18, 14 
Food and Meat ¢ menos — OR eer eee. ry * 100 
NN BOP WOGMAB, ooo ce ccc ecccnccvccoevegsas 18 
Furniture. . . 105, 96 
Fruit Boxes. . -»+-40 
GPOTGRM HOGER. oc ccc cee ccccadcsccecssctesvewees 41 
Ginsing. . ‘ “ — | 
Guns ; ; : 26, 19 
Grafting ct ,éhee 33 
Gris ——. “| Pee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
arrow 1 ay 82, 27, we. 17,13 
Sleates “Mactiinery ee ORs 6 edaks cnvnanad 3 
Heating Plants............-. ‘ ‘74, 13 
Harness and Saddlery 65, 26 
Horse Training... .. .53 
Hide and Fur Buyers. . 90 
DNs 0'bs coed soc caccencpectdonbersotnee 62 
pO FT rrr otro 
116, 89, 86, 84, 83, 82, 81, 80, 79, 78, 76, 59, 58 
Inve estments. 6s c0csc0dece 966060006 00008hnenee “OO 





Lice Killers 


Lifting Devices. . a 
Life Insurance... . ade oes when's 4 caneeee 17 
Lighting pout ms. 104, 94, 79, 54 
Livestock. . 89, 72, 52 
Looms....... a > ae 
Manure 8 reac rs. ‘ 55, 27, 17 
Milking Machines....... ; er 
SEND, Ue dao 0 cd ececkhh eyocavakhhe ind 1 
DEES c2cvscocccceesoeeseeecensethoses 47,16 
Ds <ul, 2% in «6g and Me 060s ban sees seees 
Music and Musical Instruments. 102, 99, 97, 95, 48 
Nursery Stock 96, 47, 43, 42, 41, 40, 37, 24 
Novelties and Games 100, 97, 96, 94, 89 
Cait ans oie SET. awea 1, «+ 245 ee 101 
Pi natdail s sie (40% 2 se c0s 50% 0060 ee eemeeeaes 61 
Patent a 8 85, 72, 24, 20 
Patterns. 112, 106, 98, 96 
Pianos. . . .102, 97, 95, 89 
Plant Protectors. uhnite dies 28 
OO 665.5% 00 e+ cabs so euabedwinn bane 14 
 Hitin dns op ouct'ce $0.09 0cce bees obeemaeed » 13 
Poultry Supplies. . 

Publications 115, 91, 87, 83, ht. 9, id 


Pumps and Pump Jacks... 
Queensware...... 


Roofing 48, 35, 26, 25 
Rubbing Posts for Hogs. ssewnel 
Sanitary Closets... .. - 85 
Sad Irons. . .102 
SURED GEE 0 ccc cenbees+ ans ues o6hune oe sen ememeed 55 
Schools 97, 94, 90, 89, 79, 62, 53, 48, 36 
Seed Cleaners and Graders............2+eseee: 9,24 

Seeds, wiowsm a and Bulbs......... 96, 47, $6 45, 33. 28 
Seeders and Listers. ........--- +++ ess: 36,32, 13 
Seeds—Garden........ 96, 47, 46, 45, 37, 36° 34, 33, 28 
OREO 0 ont osc cscccege as tanéens aneenteaene 





.96, 78, 47, 46, 45, bus 37, 
Sewing Machines... . 

Shade Rollers. 
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Stoves and 
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Tooth Paste 

Tool Sharpeners. . 

Tractors. . 

Trees and Plants 

Typewriters 

Vacuum Cleaners lll i'} 

oe Remedies...........+: 62, 60, 55, ss 68,3130 
TOUT 1 

Washing Machines. ...........000e0e0005 111, 95, 88 

Watches and Jewelry... .. 2... cece ccecnenn nl 9 97, 96, 9 
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From Friend to Friend 





FAKE SALES AGAIN 


Successful Farming has been com- 
mended by legitimate dealers and legiti- 
mate advertisers for the page article on 

age 53 of the December number e ing 
ake sales, as carried on by dishonest 
fly-by-night concerns who visit cities and 
towns all over the country with stocks of 
merchandise which they fraudulent! 
claim to be part of some bankrupt stoc 


‘or of some stock —- by a wreck or 


a fire and therefore sold at a great loss to 
the owners and a great saving to the 
buyers. 


The point against these people is, not 
that they are selling actual bankrupt 
stocks or fire stocks or wreck stocks at an 
actual saving to the customer. That 
would be a legitimate business and could 
not properly be criticised. 


The fault with the great majority of 
these people is that they do not tell the 
truth. ‘The ure money under false 
pretenses. They pretend that they are 
selling at a low oa because of the mis- 
fortune of some manufacturer or dealer 
and that you are ting the benefit; 
when as a matter of fact the goods in 
most cases were bought from perfectly 
solvent manufacturers for the express 
purpose of putting into these fake sales 
and they have never been touched by 
fire or injured by wrecks. 


They falsely claim they are selling you 
high grade, reliable, dependable goods at 
low prices, when as a matter of fact they 
are selling shoddy goods at the price of 
reliable merchandise. If these people were 
established in business in your town or in 
any other town, they would not dare to 
misrepresent their merchandise as they 
do, but they are here today and there 
tomorrow and if they give a guarantee it 
is usually worthless as they are not or- 
dinarily responsible and if they were it 
would ‘cost more to get your money back 
than it is worth. - 


Readers of Successful Farming have the 
satisfaction of knowing that every firm or 
person using its advertising columns are 
established, honest and reliable. We 
guarantee that they will give you a square 
deal, whether you buy of your dealer or 
direct. 

Keep away from these fake auction 
sales and other fake sales by unknown 
concerns whose honesty and integrity is 
vouched for by no one but themselves. 
You will save money by doing it. 
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Streamline Body—Latest Equipment—Twe Extra Disappearing Seats 


The Six You’ve Waited For 


Undersells Same-Class Fours—Under-Weighs Them— 
Costs Less to Operate 


There are dimming headlights, 


The HUDSON Six-40 is the 
year's greatest innevation. 


A Six, for ade first ae which 
undersells an ble Four. 
Which mu wunder-weighs 
Fours of equal capacity 


which costs less to operate. 


Compare, for instance, with 
our latest four-cylinder—last 
year's HUDSON “37”. This 
Six-40 weighs 500 pounds less. 
Yet here you have a 123-inch 
wheel base and two extra ton- 
neau seats. 


And this Six-40, with its extra 
r, consumes one-third 


powe 
fuel than the HUDSON “37”, 


It Marks a New Era 
The secret lies mainly in a 
small-bore, long-stroke motor, 


first brought out by European 
engineers. I[t has cut down fuel 
cost immensely 


It places this Six where no 
equal-powered Four compares in 
economy with it. 


It brings a high-grade Six 
within reach of tens of thousands 
who heretofore had to buy Fours. 
And in that field this Six is 
bound to supersede the Four 


This is the situation: The 
Six, in all the high-price field, 
has driven out the sendy It 
has done this because of its con- 


tinuous , ite smoothness 
and flexibility. It rides like con- 
stant coasting. 

Last year came out the HUD- 
SON Six-54. And that six was 
so popular that our sales for the 
year exceeded $10,500,000. 


Now comes this Six-40, ve a 
first cost and last cost below any 
Four in a class. It solves the 

em, solvee the weight 
probes solves the fuel problem. 
offers you what you never 

a Six could ever offer. 


Also Ideal Beauty 
This new Six-40, in design and 
equipment, is almost identical 
with the latest HUDSON Six-54. 
And that we consider the hand- 


somest car of the year. 


usee the new streamline 
bedy, Page By is now the European 
vogue. The straight hood with 
the awkward dash angle have 
gone outentirely abroad. That 
means they will go out tt here as 
Europe sets body fash 


Seahetbiesmnnaminan: 
The tires are carried ahead of 
the front door. All hinges are 
concealed. The upholstery is 
hand-buffed leather. There are 
two extra disappearing seats in 
the tonneau. 


There is the “One Man” top, 
covered with Pantasote. There 
arequick adjustable side curtains. 


aie windshield, the Deleo 
system of 
em and starting. 

You have never seen a car so 
handsome, so well equipped, un- 
less you have seen the new 
HUDSON Six-54. 


The Man Who Did It 


The designer of this car is 
Howard E. Coffin, our famous 
engineer. It was he who built 
the first high-grade Four to sell 
under $3,000. Then the first to 
sell under $2,000. 


It was he who built last year’s 
HUDSON Six-54, the first high- 
grade Six to sell under $3, 
and the most popular Six of the 
year. Now he is first to build a 

uality Six to sell under $2,000. 

d first Six to be econom- 
ical. 

You should see this Six-40 
and ride in it. Compare it 
with any Four. See how dis- 
tinguished a car itis. Note 
all its attractions. You will 
not then consider a Four, we 
think, at anywhere near this 
price. 

Write us for Howard E. 
Coffin’s 55-page book and we 
will direct you to the nearest 
dealer who has this car on 
show. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


7773 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


(11) 
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AMERIGAN HEN & COMPANY 


The Farm Woman’s Bank 
By A. H. SNYDER 


(A 


alee 


HE American Eagle may perch 
serenely upon the back of our silver 
dollars, but it takes the great 

American Hen to make the dollars for the 
sagle to perch upon. 

Uncle Sam’s last census, taken in 1910, 
says that in the preceding year there were 
488,468,354 fowls raised, worth $202,506,- 
272. He also tells us that during the 
game year the American hen laid 1,591,- 
311,371 dozens of eggs, worth $306,688, 960, 
total poultry value $509,195,232. 

But, these figures are too big for our 
ordinary little minds—we don’t grasp 
their meaning. We know how big an egg 
is, or how many we can eat on Easter, but 
when people talk about billions of dozens 
it is beyond us. We don’t know whether 
we could put all those eggs in our barn 
or whether there are so many that we 
couldn't pile them all in the back pasture 

Let us see if we cannot get a little better 
idea of the real size of our annual crop of “hen-fruit’’ than it is 
possible to obtain from a long string of figures. 

When you tell about the size of the fish you almost caught, 
rou say that “it was as long as the table,” or “it would reach 

alf-way across the room.”” Thus, it is only by comparing un- 
known objects with things which are familiar that we can ob- 
tain a real knowledge of their size. 

In the first place an ordinary crate in which eggs are packed 
for shipping holds thirty dozen. It is two feet long, one foot 
wide and one foot high, which makes two cubic feet. Hence 
one cubic foot holds fifteen dozen eggs. A simple calculation 
shows that it would take 106,087,425 cubie feet to hold the 
eggs showered upon the United States in one year by the 
American hen. 

But still those figures are too big for us, so we'll have to go 
vo the barn, or something else with which we are familiar 

I don’t know how big your barn is, but if it is 80x80 feet 
and 20 feet high to the eaves, it is a good sized barn and con- 
tains 128,000 cubic feet. You are probably thinking that you 
could pack all the eggs in the country in a barn that size 
But, hold on a minute. They say that “figures don’t lie’ and 
the figures say that it would require 828 such barns, packed 
solid to the eaves as close as eggs are packed in a shipping 
crate, to hold all the eggs laid in a single year. And even then 
you would have a few thousand dozens left over for omelets 
or to hatch out chickens for next year. 

It would require 41,440 ordinary box cars, packed to the 
roof, or a solid train 345 miles long to haul the annual egg crop 
A train of this length would just about reach from Chic to 
Des Moines, going west, or from Chicago to Columbus, Ohio, 
headed east. There sure would be a 
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cleaner, fireless cooker, or a new range 

Other articles are suggested, but about 
this time her bankers call a halt and issue 
a few words of good advice. They call 
her attention to the fact that now is the 
time of year to increase her stock. It is 
pointed out that sitting hens pay no bills 
and that to enable them to return the 
greatest profits, it is necessary to provide 
the flock with up-to-date labor-saving 
machines so that they can work most 
efficiently. The suggestion is made that 
an incubator properly handled will insure 
sufficient increase in stock to justify the 
purchase of the many articles needed at 
the time of spring house cleaning, not to 
mention the spring outfits of wearing 
apparel necessary for herself and daugh- 
ters. 

The average house-wife is accustomed 
to plan for the future and recognizes the 
wisdom of this advice with the result 
that her stock in the Bank of American Hen & Company is 
greatly increased and one by one are added to her house and 
wardrobe the many articles for which she has longed. The 
set of lace curtains which would so greatly improve the appear. 
ance of the front windows are hung in place and she walks past 
the house a couple of times to see bow they appear from the 
road. For years she has longed for an easy chair for the living 
room and at last her wish has developed into a reality. 

If all the wall paper, carpets, rugs, stoves, cooking utensils 
furniture, pictures, etc., which were rovided by the American 
hen, were removed, there are thousands of our comfortable homes 
which would appear mighty barren and cheerless. 

When the good farm wife and the girls have poor d studied 
the catalogs and decided upon the new dresses, coats, hats, and 
shoes which would be most becoming to their particular type of 
beauty, or most serviceable under their conditions, they again 
go into conference with the hens. And when Bertha graduates 
or Vara gets married the necessary outfits are charged to the 
Bank of American Hen & Company and are promptly paid. 

Nor do we forget that there are thousands of happy farm 
homes in which the merry cackle of the hens has adeeper signif- 
icance than the announcement of another payment made upon 
some article for convenience, adornment, comfort, or pleasure 
I refer to the many instances in which the hens have literally 
pecked away or are pecking away the mortgage which threat- 
ened the very foundation of the home. Like the drops of water 
which gradually wear away the hardest rock, so must the most 
obstinate mortgage finally lessen before the persistent attack 
of a flock of hens. Taxes, interest, and rent come around with 
relentless regularity, but they are no more regular than the 
income from the American hen, 

Furthermore, this wonderful bird has 











mess if such a train were wrecked! 

Talk about your great pyramids of shown us how to “return good for evil.” 
Egypt—they are great all mght, but the VALUE OF POULTRY AND EGGS She recognizes the fact that automobiles 
American hen furnishes material every RAISED IN ONE YEAR. are not to blame for the depletion they 
year to build a pyramid a quarter of Illinois 34,344,482 make in her family, but rather the heart- 
a mile square at the base and over 182 Missouri 33,918,187 less and reckless drivers; consequently 
feet high. lowa $33,150,585 she continues to purchase motor cars for 

Truly the American hen is some Ohio 30,746,291 the farmer and his family. 
bird. She sits on the barnyard fence Indiana 26,013,342 The American hen produces an im- 
and cackles to the accompaniment of Pennsylvania 25,780,701 mense amount of wealth every year— 
the piano which she has placed in the New York 25,504,894 more than the gold produced in the same 
parlor for the farmer’s daughter, Or Kansas 23,246,574 length of time. e 1912 Year Book 
she mingles her contralto tones in duet Texas ' 19,424,711 of the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 
with the tenor notes of the wonderful Michigan 17,926,239 makes the following comparisons: 
Caruso, as reproduced by the phonograph California ... 14,683,209 Value of Poultry ucts$570,000,000 
or victrola which she has purchased to Kentucky. ... . 14,542,124 Value of Gold Produced in 
assist in bringing pleasure to the family. Minnesota................ 14,482,329 Continental U. 8..... 92,989,000 

She is the farm-wife’s banker and Wisconsin 14,180,433 Valne of Silver Produced in 
pays good interest upon every deposit Nebraska 13,856,885 ea rere ey - _ i 63,761,000 
of care and attention given her. No U.S Ce i Jalue of Go roduced in 
deposit is so small that et is not appre- eee 5 Cue a ae 474,333,268 
ciated and large deposits are recipro- The question which should occur to 








cated in proportion. Hers is the sound- 
est. bank in existence. It staunchly refuses to be influenced by 
flurries on Wall Street or the stock exchange. 

Local representatives of the great Bank of American Hen 
& Company are stationed upon almost every farm and are 
invested with full power to act. The representatives on @ 
given farm constitute the stock held by that farm; they receive 
all deposits and promptly pay the interest on same , 

Perhaps a new nears rel machine is needed. The farm wife 
talks the matter over with her local representatives of the 
Bank of American Hen & Company. Provided her dealings 
with them have been such as to justify their confidence, she 1s 
instructed to purchase the desired machine and charge the same 
to their account. In a short time they hand her the bill, re- 


ceipted in full, and she arranges for a carpet sweeper, vacuum 





each farm home is “are we getting our 
share of this wealth, and if not, why not?” 

Poultry raising in the U. 8. has thus far been a side-line to 
farming and has almost invariably pxid well for any labor and 
attention given it. The great mass of poultry and eggs comes 
from the farms, while the specialists furnish but a minor portion. 
Farm poultry raising is on the increase and it would be well for 
every farmer and farmer’s wife to thoroughly consider whether 
they could not enlarge their poultry business with profit to 
themselves. They have the land, the feed, and the labor. All 
that is required is a little more study and application Ex- 

nses will scarcely be increased from what they now are, 

ut the profits will multiply exceedingly. There is no kind of 
farm live stock which pays greater dividends in proportion to 
capital invested. provided a limited amount of care is given 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


TEST YOUR SEED CORN 


N spite of all the agitation about testing seed corn there are 
literally thousands of acres planted with dead or weak corn 
every year. Less than half the farmers of the great corn belt 
make any attempt to get rid of the weak and dead ears in their 
seed. Many are content to take one hundred kernels from as 
many ears, or from the seed corn after it is shelled, and if 
eighty-five or uinety per cent of these kernels grow they plant 
the seed and feel that it is all right. 

Are you one of the men who are content to plant one-tenth 
or one-seventh of your land with dead corn? If so, this is not 
for you. We are talking to the men who want every acre and 
every hill to produce a crop. 

During the stormy days of February and early part of March 
is the time to get rid of the ears which, if planted, will produce 
bare spots in your corn field. 

if for each day’s time spent in testing you succeed in throw- 
ing out one dead or weak ear, you have earned a fair wage. 
When corn yields sixty bushels to the acre, each ear of seed 
produces at least four bushels of corn. At 50 cents a bushel 
this is worth $2. It takes but very little time to test a few 
kernels from each ear and know that you are planting corn which 
will produce strong sprouts. 

If your landlord added $2 an acre rent to your cornfield 
you would revolt; but many are taxing that much to themselves 
by careless seed selection. Kick yourself, then. 


HIGHER COST OF LIVING 


HE high cost of living is a world wide theme. It gets an 
airing every time a publie speaker opens his mouth, and 
almost every writer takes a whack at it. 

There are two sides to this question and it is folly to get 
lost. in the dust raised by one side only. It costs more to live 
now than a few years back. Why shouldn’t it? The way we 
have been going makes it cost more. -And most of us get our 
money’s worth. Surely the producer is better off though he 
still fails to get a fair share of the high cost of living the con- 
sumer kicks about. But the producer is getting low cost of 
living. 

But that isn’t all. We are living better than at any time in 
history. We have to pay for all these things. We wouldn’t 
be content to go back to “the good old days.” We have better 


roads, schools, foods, clothing, entertainment, homes, and 
everything. Why shouldn’t it cost more? 
And we are continually boasting of the rise in land values 


through settlement. Why shouldn’t taxes be higher? Settle- 
ment brings its blessings. 

But for all that we must not let extravagance creep into our 
national life. We need. not spend hundreds of millions of 
dollars for army and navy, and interest on enormous war 
debts when by sane effort we can have world peace. We need 
not multiply public offices beyond necessity, nor forget to keep 
an eye on those who are spending public funds. The high cost 
of living will not be reduced by going back to primitive living. 
It.can only be accomplished by stopping public and private 
extravagance. 


STAGE COACH DAYS IN WASHINGTON 


Nee don’t let your memory slip way back a generation or 

two, for it isn’t necessary. We have relics of those days 
right now at our national capital. For instance, each member of 
Congress draws mileage to cover his expenses to and from 
home at the rate of 20 cents a mile, the rate established in stage 
coach days. I don’t know where you would go to find a rate 
over 5 cents a mile, and that only in the mountains, but this 
petty graft remains because—well, just because. 

Maybe you remember that back in 1905 Congress adjourned 
at noon March 4th and President: Roosevelt called the next 
session to meet at one o’clock. Congress passed a resolution 
giving itself mileage for an imaginary trip home at 20 cents a 
mile! They couldn’t pull off a “raw” deal like that now, for 
reform 1s in the air, but they still give away free seeds at a 
cost of many thousands of dollars, and they still get. 20 cents a 
mile for railroad fare that costs about 2 cents quite generally 
over this country, for congressmen no longer get railroad passes. 

They’ve done away with free baths, and free barber shops, 
and maybe they will find out some day that they can ride for 
less than 20 cents a mile. You wouldn’t do that of course, but 
some of your neighbors still accept 5 cents a mile when they 
ride at 2 cents to attend court as jurymen! 


THE MIDDLEMAN’S MELON 


N Oklahoma farmer sent a carload of fine water-melons 

up to St. Paul. The car contained one thousand melons 

for which the farmer got 5 cents apiece. The freight on that 
car was $75, or 74 cents a melon. 

The producer got 5 cents, the railroad got 714 cents and the 
consumer paid from 50 to 70 cents each for the melons. It 
doesn’t take any mental arithmetic to see who got the biggest 
slice of that final melon price. 

The middleman had reported to the farmer that the reason 
he couldn’t pay more was because of the enormous freight 
charges. We suppose he told the consumer the price was high 
because he had to pay so much for melons, and the consumer 
said to himself “I'd like to have melons every day at my house 
but I can’t stand any such price as that. I guess I'll go into 
the melon raising business. They sure do get some prices for 
them.” 

It is simply one of the middleman’s hold-up games that some 
day will play out. Just as soon as farmers and consumers or- 
ganize and get together the middleman with such an appetite 
for melons will be doing something else. 


THE COST OF ARMED PEACE 


JT wal be waficient to give only the figuen of 2 few lenge 
countries and the world total. They are all for the last 
fiscal year. Russia’s army and navy expense last year was 
$371,871,000; Great Britain next with $351,044,000; Germany 
spent $312,967,000; France $259,349,000; Austria-Hungary 
$130,557,000; Italy $125,143,000 and our own country spent 
$244,177,000. The world total expense of being prepared for 

war for one year was $2,324,067,000. Figure the interest on that. 
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The cost per unit of population, or in other words the per 
capita tax was for Great Britain $/.80; France $6.64;.Germany 
$4.81; Italy $3.57; United States $2.65; Austria-Hungary 
$2.56; Russia $2.32. Every one of ussays “I'll bet $2.65 we can 
lick anybody.” And we pay the bet without proving we can win. 

The percentage of army and navy expenditures to all other 
government expenditures was as follows: Great Britain, 39.7; 
Germany 45.5; Italy 24.6;France 29.9; Russia 26.3; United 
States 27.1 per cent. 

Here’s the interest bearing debt of a few leading rfations for 
1911: Austria-Hungary $3,612,387,000; France $2,314,028,- 
000; Germany alone $1,180,354,000; Prussia $2,400,000,000; 
Italy $867,262,000; Russia $3,282,071,000; United States 
$913,317,490. : 

These expenditures for armaments are the most extravagant 
and prodigal of all, for they bring nothing in return but more 
lebt, more taxes, more grief, more desolation—and for what? 
Glory. ‘What fools we mortals be!” 

Every time we add a soldier to our army it costs the tax- 
payers of our country $1300 every year, and with interest eat- 
ing day and night. Thank heaven we have a man of peace in 
the president’s chair now when there’s trouble down in Mexico. 


WHY POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS? 


HY do we have a postal savings bank? Oh, because! 

Just because. Sure, that’s it—just. because the banks 
couldn’t catch all the money any other way. Why couldn’t 
they? And again—because some people didn’t trust the banks, 
and they do trust the postal savings banks. 

Somebody pulled the guasantee clause out of the new 
eurrency bill that just passed Why did they? If we had guar- 
anteed banks—every last one of them—the people would not 
be afraid to risk their hard earned savings on deposit therein. 
With perfect trust in our banks there would be no excuse for 
the existence of a postal savings bank except in cases where 
there are no banks. 

The bankers ought to exert themselves in order to remove 
this distrust from the banks. The very idea of people 
depositing their savings in a post office at two per cent when 
most banks pay four per cent interest on deposits! The bankers 
chuckled at the clever way they got the money that had been 
in hiding. The distrustful brought it out of hiding, put it in the 
postal savings bank at two per cent and the postmaster put it 
in the local bank, sufficiently guaranteed, at not less than 214 

rcent. Then these banks loan it back to the people at—well 
you know the rates. 

Easy money, to be sure, but the bankers ought to be ashamed 
of the conditions that make it possible for a postal savings bank 


to get a dollar of deposit. We need guaranteed banks. 


WHO PAYS FOR THE GOOD ROADS? 


HERE are many opinions regarding the proper method of 
assessing the cost of road improvement. There are those 
who favor great, national highways to be constructed and paid 
for by the government, great state highways connecting with 
the gover. nent trunk lines to be paid for and built by the states, 
and connecting with these state roads are to be the county 
roads paid for and built by the counties. 

There are those who favor federal aid, the government giving 
one dollar to every dollar put up by the state and another dollar 
put up by the county, or some such scheme. Then we have the 
state construction idea, and state aid idea, and every possible 
variation of all these. 

After all is said and done, and the bills come in, who pays the 
bills? No matter what the scheme or plan, whether it be nation- 
al, state, or local, whether it be a combination of two or three 
subdivisions of government, the taxpayers foot the bill. Bear 
that in mind. We do not say this to scare you out of building 
good roads, or better roads. But why all this fuss about the 
method of payment for construction. If the money comes 
from the federal treasury the people dig up the taxes to pay the 
bill. If the state builds the roads the money comes from the 
taxpayers of the state. If the county builds the road the local 


taxpayers pay the bill. So if you have federal aid, combined 
with stateand county funds, the taxpayers dig up for all three. 

No matter how built, the money, every cent of it, comes from 
the taxpayers, though the assessments may be split up so you 
can’t sce it all in one item, that’s all, 
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Well then, what about it? Nothing at all. No need of gel- 
ting excited over it. If the money is well spent no one should 
object to the taxes for good roads. Under government super- 
vision there is less chance for the squandering of the money on 
poor construction. Too much ‘polities and incompetency ean 
creep in where state or local men build roads. The government 
ean be free from this local politics the same as in irrigation 
works and dam building.. Whether it is a straight out national 
system or federal aid, the taxpayers will no doubt get more for 
their money under federal construction and supervision. We 
want a dollar’s worth of good roads for a dollar of tax money 
spent. 

Is there any good reason why the idle army and the idle con- 
victs should not be putting theirtimeand talentsto road building? 


THE JOB OF A CONGRESSMAN 


HEN you consider that a state legislature has to wrestle 

with some thousand or more bills which are presented 

with the intent that they be made into law, then you can 

guess what sort of a job,a congressman has to digest the multi- 
tude of bills presented to Congress. 

Cast your eye over the figures below and then you will not 
wonder that your congressman may sometimes vote without 
intelligence. In fact it is utterly impossible for a man to give 
each bill even casual attention so as to know whether it merits 
He must. depend upon the recommendation of com- 
mittees. The lazy man gives up trying to inform himself 
about the bills and the most inquisitive and studious can only 
hit the high places. 

Congress now sitting is the 63rd. 
presented with 39,505 bills and resolutions for consideration, 
646 of which, both public and private acts and resolutions, 
The 61st Congress wrestled with 44,867 bills, 
The 62d Congress threshed the dust 


his vote. 


The 60th Congress was 


became law. 
and passed 882 of them. 
out of 38,574 such bills and passed 716. 

There has been a decided improvement of late years in one 
respect at least; back in the 59th Congress they had to wade 
through 34,879 bills and resolutions and they enacted into law 
692 public acts, 83 public resolutions, 6,248 private acts, 1 
total 7,024! There has been a great slump 


private resolution 
Publie opinion has put 


of late in the number of private acts. 
a stop to this way of legalizing shady and doubtful transactions 
of various sorts. 

What the record of the present 63d Congress will be remains 
to be seen. Apparently they have passed just two bills, the 
tariff and the currency bill, but it is a safe bet that they have 
ground out the usual quota of enactments. 

Of the making of laws there is no end—but we make toomany. 


SECRETARY BRYAN’S DOVE 


F*‘ YR years Wm. Jennings Bryan has been addressing Chau- 
tauquas on “The Prince of Peace.” He has advocated 
national and international peace in season and out. So when he 
became Secretary of State, we naturally supposed he would 
be a strong factor in trying to establish peaceful relations be- 
tween this and other nations, and bring his influence to bear 
against war. 

Bryan’s dove of peace seems to be building her nest. She 
had to cast about a long time to find enough material out of 
which to construct a nest, but, thanks to the fortunes of 
politics she has in President Wilson a mighty strong defender. 

The yellow journals and jingo politicians have taken many a 
shot at the dove, and they have frightened her from her nest- 
building many a time, but under the protecting hand of the 
President and Secretary, she seems to be settling down to a 
peaceful abode. War with Mexico seemsremote, ‘So mot it be.” 


ARE YOU GOING TO MOVE? 


T this time of the year a considerable number of our 
readers are changing locations. Should you request us 
to change your address on our mailing list, please be very sure 
to give us the old as well as the new address. We must have 
the old address in order to give you proper credit when making 
the change. Better notify us at once if you are going to move 
and thus avoid missing any copies of Successful Purming, 
Write us a letter or post-card; or for convenience use the 


coupon ou page 69. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By HERMAN B. WALKER 


RESIDENT WILSON’S idea is to solve the trust problem 
by enforcing the Sherman anti-trust law. P just threat- 
ening to enforce the law, Attorney Genera, .icReynolds 

induced the Telephone and Telegraph Trust and the New 
England Railroad Trust to bust themselves. Proposed legis- 
lation to prohibit, interlocking directorates rought a wholesale 
resignation of interlocking directors in New York, even before 
the bills had been introduced in Congress. 

Just what will be the outcome of the trust legislation pro- 
gram in Congress nobody even pretencs to predict. As com- 
pared with the trust question, the tariff and banking problems 
were simple and easy. The tariff revision was just a matter 
of figures. Senator LaFollette, Republican protectionist, de- 
clared some of the duties in the new Underwood “competitive 
tariff” law to be excessive, even from a protective tariff stand- 
joint. Other Republicans, and some Democrats, denounced 
it as rank “free trade.” The main difference of opinion among 
senators over the banking bill was as to whether there should 
be one or more reserve Sone, On the trust question, it is 
difficult to find two men who wholly agree, or even one man 
who clearly knows what he wants to do and retains the same 
opinion for many days consecutively. 

There are no party lines on the question in Congress or else- 
where. Trust-busting is not new. It is generally agreed that 
there will be a law prohibiting interlocking directorates, but 
even the President has admitted that he is uncertain whether 
the unlocking of these combinations will be of real effect in 
changing control of corporations or freeing business from 
combinations and monopoly. It is probable that Congress will 
pass a law wiping out the “rule of reason” by which the Supreme 
Court declared that only trusts in “unreasonable restraint” of 
trade were illegal. But, if this is done, even the men who favor 
its doing are asking themselves and each other whether it will 
accomplish any appreciable benefit for the common people. 


Dissolving Trusts 


Oil Trust was “dissolved.” Instead of one Rockefeller cor- 

poration, the trust was split into seventeen parts, but 
Rockefeller continued to own all the parts and to control the 
rice of petroleum products. The whcbbe and the Whiskey 
ru sts were dissolved in the same manner, and with about the 
same results. 

“Dissolving” a trust, it turns out, amounts to about the 
same thing as dropping a lump of sugar into a glass of water. 
The sugar is dissolved, but its all there just the same, and just 
as sweet as ever, and if it’s your sugar and your glass of water, 
ft’s all yours just the same. 

The New York and New Haven Railroad is to sell its trolley 
and steamboat lines, or at least to permit them to be run under 
separate management, but there isn’t any law by which you can 
make a man dispose of his property, and so long as the same 
men continue to own the railroads, steamboats, and trolleys, 
nobody expects any real competition among them, regardless 
of the ownership. 

In fact, so far as railroads, telegraphs and telephones are 
d, nobody expects competition that will reduce prices 


T’ is recalled that under the Taft administration, the Standard 


concerti 

to the consumer. In railroads, it has been accepted for many 
years as a matter of fact that there cannot be any competition 
in rates. Theonly competition attempted has been in the char- 
acter ot service, 

There is a general impression here that the resignation of 
the members of the House of Morgan from directorships in 
twenty or more corporations was just plain bunko. Nobody 
imagines for a minute that Morgan & Company propose giving 
up any,of their money, property, or power, either voluntarily 
or involuntarily, if they can avoid it, and the firm’s power and 


control in corporations would be just as safe with clerks or 
office boys on the boards of directors, as with the firm members 
holding the jobs. 

If the proposed laws are passed in Congress, there may be a 
more active period of trust-busting, or trust-~dissolving, but 


even the men who will conduct the exercises are privately ex- 
pressing grave doubt as to whether their efforts in this direction 
will accomplish much in the way of real results. 


The Cold Storage Bugaboo 


ESPITE the collapse of Attorney General McReynolds’ 

D crusade against the cold storage egg trust, Congressman 

McKellar declares his intention of continuing efforts to 

i his anti-cold storage trust bill. Not only experienced 

nusiness men, but scientists, declare the terms of the measure 
to be ridiculous. 

The whole furore over the alleged corner in eggs and high 
prices, a few weeks ago, was a fake, pure and simple. In some 
sections of the country there was a sudden cold snap, after an 
unusually warm fall and early winter, and the hens ‘- ad 
laying. Strictly fresh eggs were scarce, and prices high. * 2 
and there dealers did try to boost prices of cold storage eggs in 
consequence, and succeeded in keeping them up for a few 
days, until supplies came from other scctions. Here in Wash- 
ington the highest price I was asked for good cold storage eggs 
during the height of the excitement, was 33 cents a dozen. 
The big supply of eggs put into storage last spring, when they 
were plentiful, made it possible for people to eat eggs at this 
price when the hens stopped laying and the price of fresh eggs 
went up. Cold storage, in this instance, made eggs cheaper 
instead of higher. 

The McKellar bill would prohibit the storage of eggs for 
longer than three months. if it were law, spring eggs would 
have to be sold in the late summer, and there would be no supply 
of eggs Icft in the winter. The effect would be to make prices 
higher to the consumer and lower to the producer, taking results 
the year around. Outside of a few politicians who hope to 
make political capital out of the cold storage talk, the McKellar 
bill has few advocates. Scientists say that eggs are still good 
food after six months in cold storage. Some of them say a 
year. Suppose a community of farmers build a cold storage 
a and store their eggs for higher prices? The McKellar 

»ill would make them criminals, or prevent them from selling 
their product to best advantage. 

Attorney General McReynolds, after an investigation, an- 
nounced that he had been unable to find any cold storage trust. 


Government Ownership of Railroads 
GS toon President Wilson and Secretary Lane have urged 


upon Congress the passage of laws authorizing construc- 

tion of government railroads in Alaska, the Congressional 
library has besieged by congressmen for information 
concerning government railroads. ow little attention had 
really been paid to the subject is suggested by the fact that 
there isn’t an official report of any kind in this country on the 
subject. 

British and German veports show that the only two impor 
tant countries in the world where private ownership and oper- 
ation of r::lroads is the exclusive policy, are Great Britain and 
the United States. Of the railroads of the world, outside these 
two countrics, fully sixty percent of all the railroad mileage is 
either owned or operated by the government, or both. While 
railroads in this country have for years been begging for in- 
creases in rates, the railroads in Australia, New Zealand 
Switzerland and Germany, under government ownership and 
operation, have been reducing rates. One-half of the new trans- 
continental railroad in Canada, the Grand Trunk Pacific, was 
built by the Canadian government. The British government 
owns most of the railroads in Africa and India. China has 
been borrowing great sums of money to build government 
roads. Sialy, Bianes, Bulgaria, Austria-Hungary, Denmark, 
Russia, Japan and Brazil, were forced to buy and operate 
their railroads after private capital had failed to give the 
countries decent service at fair rates. 

Continued on page 73. 
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HILE Jack Frost outside is peeking in at the windows, 

W and the house resounds now and then with a shudder- 

ing crack as the cold causes some joint to slip, and the 

chills chase one another up and down your backbone as you 

huddle near the fire, it is a good time to study the problem of 

house heating and ventilating. You will be too busy next sum- 

mer to study heating and almost too busy next fall to install a 

heating plant unless you have it all figured out now just what 
you will do. 

There are many ways to heat a house. I will not attempt to 
advise what to buy, but I do hope to present some of the prob- 
lems that confront everybody who heats a house properly, and 
if possible steer you clear of some of the common mistakes 
You will then have ample time to read the catalogs of heating 
companies and lay your plans for the changes that may be 
necessary in your old house, or to build right if you intend 
to have a new hougy, In this first article I can only take up the 
discussion of ventilation in its relation to health and comfort, 
and in the next article point out the difference between the sys- 
tems and show in what respect one has advantages or disad 
vantages that another has not, and call attention to some com 
mon errors in furnace installation. 

Why Ventilate 

“What is all this talk about ventilation anyway? What is the 
use? Grandfather and Grandmother lived to a ripe old age and 
they never heard all this hubbub about fresh air Why. back 
there in Maine’’— 

Now, wait a minute. Back there in Maine in Grandfather’s 
time they lived in log cabins, no doubt. Fresh air was the re- 
jeeming feature of the early days. Log cabins were notoriously 
well ventilated, not by choice but because they couldn’t chink 
the cracks any tighter. And those big fireplaces--why nothing 
could beat them for ventilating a house. No. they didn’t hear 
much about ventilation in Grandfather’s day—nor about tuber- 





culosis. But you hear about it now—everywhere on the in- 
crease. Why? Because we live in houses that are pretty 
closely put together, and we have ceased to use the fire place— 


out here in the prairie states at any rate—and so our houses need 
ventilation. 

Grandfather didn’t mind it when he crawled out from under 
a snow-covered blanket in the attic. You would make a fuse 
if you had to sleep like that. But it would be better if we all 


slept with windows open and let the snow drift across the bed 
Night air never hurt anybody yet. You don’t get colds, malaria 
rheumatism or any other trouble from pure night air, if you keep 
I was going to say dry, but I know that it 


your body warm. 
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A-B is fresh air intake. © coid air outlet. W cold and bad air outlet 
through stovepipe. E heat drum. F where steam or het water radiator 
By this method a stove-heated 
Those who wish more light on this ‘subject are 
‘Ventilation” by F. H. King. 











should stand if house were heated that way. 
house can be ventilated. 
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isn’t even necessary to keep dry—if sleeping out in the open 

The body has to have oxygen in sufficient quantities in order 
to live. You don’t have to buy that fake Oxydonor or any 
other patent quackery in order to get oxygen. It is in the air— 
forms about one-fifth of it—and is free—yes, “free as air’’— 
if you pay the coal bill to warm it so you will take all you need’ 
You can not assimilate your food properly without the right 
amount of oxygen. 

This colorless, tasteless, odorless gas is so necessary to life 
that you would be needing an undertaker before you finish 
reading this article if you didn’t get what the body calls for 

But you can not use it pure. Nature dilutes it with nearly 
eighty per cent nitrogen—that gas the clovers and alfalfa make 
such good use of. There is a little carbon dioxide in the air also 
This carbon dioxide is the so-called poisonous gas that folks cali 
carbonic acid gas when they want to scare you. It is not 
poison any more than water is poison. You like to go to the 
drug store, sit on a stool around the sofa fountain and pay a 
nickle a glass for drinks charged with this so-called poison, car- 
bonic acid gas. People go hundreds of miles and pay big sume 
to stay at mineral springs where the water is naturally charged 
with this gas and they drink of it to their health. Poison! 
Nay verily, it is not. 

But it will kill you quicker than scat if you get too much 
of 1t in your lungs. And so will water! 

There’s a Reason 

You can drink water and be refreshed. If some goes down 
your windpipe you have spasms, and your friends pound you 
on the back to help get it out. You will drown in water if it 
gets down your lungs in too great a quantity. You can breath 
steam or a fog and stand it but don’t try it any stronger than 
that. And the same is true of carbon dioxide, you can drink it 
and be refreshed, or you can take a little inte your lungs and 
not be hurt, but if you get an overdose of it down your wind- 
pipe you will drown mighty quick. 

‘ d like to prove that. Take a fruit jar and blow several 
breaths into it through a paper tube that reaches to the bottom 
Hold your fingers over the top of jar while you blow. Ina few 
moments lower a lighted candle or blazing splinter down into 
that air in the jar. It will die. Fire has to have oxygen just 
as you do. It cannot live on carbon dioxide any better than 
you can. It drowns just as in water. Carbon dioxide will not 
aad or support combustion. They put it in fire extinguishers 
to put out fire. 

‘ou’ ve seen the lamp blaze growdim,and the chimney get dirty 
looking, and the lamp will give a very unpleasant odor. You've 
poked and poked at the fire in the stove when you couldn’t 
get it to burn brightly. You just couldn’t get warm. Again 
there’s a reason. ‘The lamp and the stove needed more fresh 
air—-more oxygen. The lamp blaze and the fire were drowning 
» carbon dioxide. An ordianry lamp will use as much oxygen 
and throw off as much carbon dioxide as a half dozen people 
Se when the family is all assembled in one small room and 
Father and the children are around the readinglamp and Mother 
has another lamp over on the sewing machine where she is 
jarning stockings, and the heater is all closed tight—likewise 
the doors and windows of the room—it doesn’t take very long 
for the outfit to use up the available supply of oxygen in the air 
and to pollute the atmosphere so with carbon oioxide that every- 
thing goes on a strike. ‘The lamp and stove refuse to burn well, 
and the folks get drowsy. 

Mother sighs every now and then, the children yawn, and the 
dog moves restlessly about—and Father keeps wiping his 
glasses and shaking the grate! He doesn’t know the light is 
getting dimmer and the fire smothering. Mother’s sigh’ and the 
children’s yawns are nature’s attempts to give the lungs 
enough oxygen. That’s what the dog seeks, and the lamp and 
fire beg for. 

Open the stove door and all drafts. Open a window for a few 
minutes and then every body and everything will wake up. 

Why One Drowns 

You can drown in water, milk, oil, or in anything that stops 
the natural processes down in the lungs. Drowning is starvation 
in another form. You can live for weeks without food, and 
several days without. water, but you will starve without 
oxygen in two or three minutes. ‘ 

ere’s the secret. You've got to have oxygen. Your blood 
takes it into the tissues where it helps assimilate the food. It 
Coutinued on page 74 
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SHALL HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF? 


A Bit of Early Landlordism 


By ALSON SECOR 


A S we got most of our laws 
and customs from the 
English rather than any 
other nation we can prout bly 
spend a little time in a stu ly of 
carly English landlordism and 
consequent hist 
Che first thing William th 
Conqueror did after subjecting 


Kngland some eight hundred 
years ago W iS tO Survey his con- 
quered possessions and nut down 
in what is known es Doomsday 
book the statistics of su veys, 


who lived on the different manors, 
what were the Vulues, ete,, 
eu There were some two mil- 
lion people at that time, three- 
fourths of whom were farmers, 
and the rst were gentlemen, 
monks, clergy and town pcoople. 
Most of the country was un- 
ck ared lorest, Un loss swt mp and 
waste land Bubjcet to ove rflow 
but there were about a thousand 
little villages or manors scat- 
tered throughout the country. 
The people lived in low, onc- 


roomed thatch dd cotlur with Put in stocks for not agreeing to the wage scale. 


no windows and few chimneys. 

These villages were surrounded by good farm land divided 
into long narrow strips running out from the villages, and open 
or free-for-all pacture land that ran back to the forests or to 
the next village. The village had its manor house where lived 
the lord of the manor, or landlord of the village, and all its 
dependent farmers and townsmen. A grist mill and church 
and a few houscs constituted the towns. 

This was the feudal system of that day. The people all 
served their lord, worked his land, cared for his cattle, brought 
the produce of their labor to him, and for it they simply got the 
right to eat and sleep on his land. They had no wage, or had 
nothing of their own to sell. They were tenants, he the land- 
lord. “hey dared not leave the land without the lord’s per- 
mission. jor could they give their daughters in marriage 
without the lord’s consent. But they could vote in the petty 
elections of a few town officials such as ale taster and baliff or 
recve, 

These villagers lived a community cooperative life, as it 
were, with little or no contact with the outside world. Such 
was English life when William the Conquerer declared owner- 
ship of all the land, and all private 
land was held in trust through him. 
He, to get support, granted parcels 
of land to his nobles and courtiers, 
but never in absolute ownership. 
And that belief still holds good in 
England, that the king is the supreme 
landlord, though of little practical 
applic ation in these days. These 
sub-landlords kept their holdings 
by doing some particular service to 
the king furnishing his wood, meat, 
‘ ne, soldiers, etc. 

The tenants paid no tax only as 
they gave all but their living to their 
manor lord, and these lords in turn 
suppli d certain goods or service to 
the king. Money was not in use 
then. 

For about three hundred years 
this manorial or feudal system lasted, 
with the lord of the manor moving 
from one village to another under 
} 


; aking turns of ‘iving : > 
control, taking turns of living on Branding the laborer who sought work away from home. 


he people with his servants and all. 

When money came into use he sub-let the job of overseein 
me of his manors to favorite tenants who in turn collected 
he rents in money or goods. Thus the cash tenant took the 

of the one who paid for his right to live by serving in the 

or by giving of the product of his labor. 


During this time the population trebled and a law was 
pass that each lan lord s share of Iatnd should be divided 
ut ngst his sor © that ca h rent became more prevalent. 


About eix hundred years ago conditions arose making it 
necessary for the farmers to have extra help, so they sometimes 
lived laborers from adjoining manors, by permission of the 
lords. Then the lords sold to some their freedom for a cash 
payment, and these free laborers went to work for farmers 
V } chose to hire OU 








By the close of the reign of 
Edward III, the lord of manors 
had become merely the modern 
landlord, collecting cash rents 
from his tenants. In 1349 the 
black death plague swept about 
one-third or more of the popu- 
lation away and this broke up 
the manor system. So man) 
died that harvests rotted un- 
garnered, live stock strayed 
where they would, and landless 
laborers came to their own and 
demanded high wages. Em- 
jloyers, who then were erecting 
Ene churches and other buildings 
objected to the increase of 
wages and the strife between 
capital and labor had its begin- 
ning. 

Tyranny of Landlordship 

Parliament consisted of Iand- 
owners and the king was the 
greatest landlord of them all. 
So they could easily come back 
at the laborers when they dc- 
manded more wages. ‘hey 
enacted a law in 1351 making 
it a penal offense to be out cf 
work and gave the employer 
the right to force any unemployed man’s service at a wage 
common before the black plague. Here's the wage scale set by 
that law: “Haymaking, 2 pence a day; mowing, 5 pence pcr 
acre or per day; reaping, 2 to 5 pence without meat or drink 
or other courtesy to be demanded riven or taken.” Men had 
to be publicly sworn to obey the law, and on refusal were put 
in stocks for three days or sent to the nearest jail until they 
should justify themselves. 

How does this sound to the hired men of today? But this 
law failed and they made it more severe. ‘The laborer was 
forbidden to seek work outside his parish under severe punish- 
ment. If captured he was branded on the forehead with a hot 
iron making a letter F as a token of his falsity. But this failed 
to satisfy the landlords, and twenty-seven years later it was 
made unlawful for anyone to receive, employ or harbor these 
men who sought higher wages. They were hunted dowa like 
wild beasts. 

But wages did advance in spite of the laws. At the time of 
the black plague women were getting a penny a day for field 
labor. After that they got 2 and 3 pence. And board for full 
meals was from 1 penny a day to a 
shilling a week. I hope you will 
have the children get out their school 
arithmetics and find what these 
wages and prices amount to in our 
moncy. 

Some employers did not charge 
for board. it came to be the custom 
to pay wages for every day in the 
year and city laborers, such as stone 
masons and carpenters, in 1408 got as 
high as 8 pounds 8 shillings a yeer, 
but their board only cost them 30 
shillings and 4 pence a year, so they 
made good money! 

But as wages increased the cost of 
all products of farm and factory 
increased in proportion, so the co2- 
sumer paid the bill. 

The king paid his builders not 
only their wages but their mileage 
of travel both ways. And somehow 
the city plumbers of today have that 
same hold on the employer’s money! 
The king often sent long distances 
to get his laborers and this led to bribery, for employers would 
pay the king’s agent to leave their men alone. 

Try Another Scheme 

All these labor laws failed to reduce wages and the land- 
owners tried another trick. A great many had sold to their 
tenants their freedom in years gone by. Of course all children 
of freemen were free so the number was considerable. The land- 
lords now had their lawyer’s find errors in the records and the 
freedom of a great many was questioned. The landloris 
were judges and jury, and appeals from the unlucky free 
laborers availed not. Even Parliament and the king were all 
land owners and against the unlucky victims of the trick. 

It was then that John Wycliffe and John Ball began to arouse 

Continued on page 33. 




















WHAT SHOULD THE LAWS BE: 


Governors Give Their Views 
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Governors in our Central West and asked them what 

laws, if any, they thought should be passed by the next 
legislature which might be of particular benefit to the rural 
population. I said that though the legislature did not meet 
until the winter of 1914-’15, now was the time for the farmers 
to be discussing state issues in their farmers’ clubs, granges and 
institutes. I believe in a free-for-all discussion of public ques- 
tions far enough in advance that nobody can put a joker in a 
bill in the rush of the legislature, and it not be discovered. 

Legislatures are composed of politicians mostly. Every man 
thinks he must present a bill so as to get his name before the 
public. In this scramble for publicity and political favor a 
great many senseless, useless, and even harmful bills are pro- 
posed, the committees of the house and senate waste valuable 
time thereon, and some of these bills in the rush of business, or 
as a blind to some unfavorable bill, actually get through. For 
instance, Iowa has passed amendments to laws long since re- 
pealed! And most absurd things like that happen. There 
were 18,719 new laws created in one year by the legislatures 
of all our states. Of the making of laws there is no end! 

But what can you expect when the record is as follows: (I 
take these figures from reports from Secretaries of State in reply 
to my inquiry.) 

Michigan House introduced 404 bills, the senate 577. Of 
these 407 became laws. It may be that state needed over 
400 new laws—and maybe not! In North Dakota there were 
1280 bills introduced and 291 finally became laws. 

In Kansas there were 808 bills presented in the senate and 
965 in the house—total 1773—of which 334 became laws. Be 
sides these, there were 59 senate resolutions and 56 senate 
concurrent resolutions introduced. There were 55 house res 
olutions and 54 house concurrent resolutions introduced. Of 
these, 42 were passed. 

Up in Minnesota they seemed to get weary of keeping track 
of introduced bills, for the state secretary says this can be 
ascertained only by going through the senate and house journal. 
But he informs me that 594 acts and amendments and 13 
joint resolutions were passed at the last legislature. 

The politicians of South Dakota introduced 497 bills in the 
house and 405 in the senate, and passed 471. 


There were 1279 bills and joint resolutions urged upon the 
Iowa legislature, and 409 of them ran the gauntlet successfully 


The old state of Illinois must have gotten its fill, or else the 
assembly was busy at something else—the bribery investigation 
for instance!—for it passed but 106 of the 695 bills intro- 
duced in the senate, and 136 of the 922 bills presented in the 
house. But after grinding out bills for lo! these many years, it 
seems that 242 new laws ought to be enough for an old state. 


Indiana passed 363 new laws. I didn’t find out how many 
failed to pass but I reckon human nature is pretty much the 
same everywhere. I failed to hear from Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Missouri and Oklahoma. 

Do we need more laws? If so what should they be? I 
here introduce to you some of the governors who suggest new 
legislation for the next general assembly to pass. It would 
be well for the citizens of the states interested to discuss these 
suggestions from their governor. Space forbids printing all 
the letters this time. More will follow in next issue. 


I have your letter of the 14th inst. asking what laws would be the best for 
North Dakota. You say “rural population” and as North Dakota is almost 
-ntirely an agricultural state, it sucely is all rural population. 

Last winter we were successful in getting through the legislature some new 
and revised school laws, especially for the aid of rural and consolidated 
schools and for state aid for high schools. We also succeeded in getting 
enacted a very good “Blue Sky Law” and I feel that this “Blue Sky Law 
has already saved the people of North Dakota at least a million dollars. We 
were also suecessful in getting through a public accounting law, by which 
the books of the state are being audited by public accountants and brought 


I AST October the editor wrote a letter to each of the 


up to date, and new methods of book-keeping being installed. In the mat- 
ter of road laws, we are not up to date, but are progressing. 

We need especially in North Dakota a little different system in the matter 
of handling our school lands, of which we have many thousands of acres, 
so as to get the best benefit for them and from them for our schools. We also 
need to 
of some 


a law which will start us on the right road toward the building 
rst class state highways across the state. We need also a state busi- 











ness agent or agents—a man or men who will go into the eastern part of our 
country and aid in bringing men into North Dakota who will be interested 
in building up the manufacturing side of our state. We have a very large 
amount of coal in North Dakota; the best clay in the United States; a world 
of wheat and flax straw; we are large producers of corn and cattle; there is 
an excellent opportunity for the pee | up of the flax fibre industry; for 
the use of wheat straw; for various products such as lumber and railroad 
ties; for the briquetting of lignite coal; for the manufacture of pottery— 
and we have the best quality of clay in the world for pressed brick and pot 
tery ; also there is a great field for the canning of peas, beans, beets, tomatoes 
and sweet corn, and the state needs a business agent or agents who will work 
for the state and the whole state, in helping to bring business enterprises intc 
North Dakota. 

We also need to attract immigration to North Dakota and we should 
enact laws whereby we might send men to Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
Germany, Holland and the British Isles, and in fact to all of the northern 
European countries for the purpose of turning the tide of immigration from 
those countries to North Dakota. There is plenty of room for these people 
we have many of them now from that part of acces and they make the 
very best kind of American citizens and can be successful here. 

I feel that as outlined here, these matters are most important to us and 


for us at the present time Sincerely, 
L. B. Hanna 


If the citizens of North Dakota believe as does Gov. Hanna 
that these two things are the important issues, it should not 
take long for the next legislature to enact these and adjourn, 
and save the taxpayers a useless expense of a long session 
Few good laws are better than many foolish ones. 


I have your letter of the 14th. This is a law making age. I wish it were a 
law enforcing a law observing . We have too many laws on the stat- 
ute books now. I have given considerable time and attention to the farm- 
ing interests of this state. You ask me to outline briefly what I think should 
be enacted into law in the state of Michigan. I cannot do that. I would 
not feel at liberty to make such an outline until I had served my two years 
and become bya! familiar with actual conditions. e now have 
excellent schools, a Blue Sky Law, splendid Tax Commission, an excellent 
Penology Board, etc. In fact, Michigan is one of the progressive states. 

I receive scores and scores of s tions on how to make the world better 
Al rtoo many. Do not let this remark disturb you. Every Governor 
would aay the same thing if he had the op + I am interested in farm- 
ing, but I am also interested in giving the boys and girls of Michigan splendid 
ideals. A boy may learn how to raise a good ear of corn and at the same time 
be ebsolutely blind to the service the ear of corn should render to humanity 


I realize that this will disappoint you, but it is the best I can give you under 


the circumstances Very sincerely yours, 
Woodbridge N. Ferris. 


ested by Gov. Ferris—a state is 
no better than the ideals df its citizens. People with high 
ideals need little legislation. A respect for just laws and a 
strict and impartial enforcement of them is the highest kind 
of citizenship. If Gov. Ferris were to submit to the coming 
pee a list of laws to be repealed or simplified, instead 
of a schedule of new laws to be enacted, he would start some- 
thing worthy of the attention of every governor and every 
state. We have too many laws already. 


I have your letter of October 14th, and note what you say in regard to 

a campaign for better rural conditions. I am very much interested 

in a number of propositions along the same line, and shall certainly be pleased 
to cooperate with your publication in any way possible. 

We have just established in Ohio an Agricultural Commission, with 
far reaching powers, and hope to work out a good many farm problems 
through this Commission. 

In addition to this, we are having made at this time a complete survey 
of the schools of the State, and at a cial session of the Legislature to be~ 
called this winter, hope to enact such laws as will greatly improve the rural 
schools. 

Another thing we are undertaking is the production of such farm products 
as are used in our several State Institutions, We have in this State hundreds 
of acres of land in connection with these institutions. This land has been 
cultivated in only a desultory manner. I have latel appointed a Superin- 
tendent of Farming, who will have charge of all of the land connected with 
these institutions. It will be his duty to see that this land is intensely culti- 
vated along the most modern lines, with a view not o to producing food 
stuffs for the unfortunate inmates of these institutions, but to teach lessons 
in faming in the various communities in which these farms are located. 

Further, we are in the midst of a campaign for good roads, and have pro- 
vided for an annual revenue of two or three million dollars for this purpose— 
this in addition to the ordinary revenue for road improvement. 

So you see from these activities that Ohio is very much alive to the better- 
ment of farm conditions and the promotion of a happier farm life in general 

Yours very truly, 
James M. Cox 


There is this thought su 


Gov. Cox considers schools of enough importance for a spe- 
cial session of the legislature. Here's poring that the one 
thing sought may be worth while. It will if the effort is 
centered on better schools. Let the legislature hear from 
the farmers on this school question. 
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The disc is especially valuable in the orchard 


HE dise harrow is one of the most! use of a walking plow, and for use among 
valued implements on the writer’s 
It 1s almost indispensable in 


farm. 

he preparation of sod ground for potatoes 
and corn. Modern methods of till ‘ge and 
handling growing crops are fast widening 
ts scope beyond the preparation of the 
plowed field. Invented many years ago, 
its proper uses have not been discovered 
antil quite recently 

One of the most important uses of this 
unplement is to cut and break up the sur- 
face soil into fine particles a few days be- 
fire the land is plowed. This proves of 
g.eat benefit in preparing the bottom of 
the furrow so that capillary attraction of 
moisture will be rea lily established with 
the subsoil. It effectually seals the sur- 
face of the unplowed land so that it will 
keep moist for a longer period of time, and 
consequently plow easier in case drouth 
comes on so as to seriously interfere with 
the work of plowing. 

With ordinary plows, drags and spring 
tooth harrows the furrows are turned over 
in rolls, clods and Jumps and two or three 
inches of the upper surface prepared until 
it is smooth and fine. Superficial observers 
may think the soil is properly fitted be- 
sause it looks fine and smooth on top after 
being harrowed and dragged. Nature 
knows better and yields begrudgingly to 
he man who plows und>r lumps and clods 
ind scratches over the surface with a few 
ight implements 

If the soil is not pr nerly prepared to the 
ull depth of the furrow the important de- 

ils of moisture, heat : nd air nd the fer- 
nentation of the soil cannot be managed 
full meas- 


2% as to give the growing crop a 
the n . 3s for growth. 
When the crops are sown or planted on 
the re fine surfa e the y start quickly, 
but as soon as the growing roots begin to 


make their way downward in search of 
food and moisture they are frustrated by 
the air spaces which prevent the necessary 
‘ontact with the soil particles from which 


water and food are derived The free cir- | 
fure out of | 


‘ulation of air dries the mo 


4 
the spaces between the lumps 


ind clods 
Breaks Down Weeds and Trash 

Another valuabl for the dise harrow 

3 to break down weeds and cut up trash 


trash it does not seriously interfere with | lime will be mixed with the soil during the 
sture be-| preparation of the seed-bed. 


ind coarse manure. By cutting up this} 
tne ¢ liary attraction of mm 

tween the subsoil and the furrow slice 
lhe a Cc \ ill at least cho » up th is tI ash 
und greatly reduce 


wing the growing crops 
that has been well disced and one that ! 
mly been plowed and dragged and y 


can readily understand the valu 


—_ met 
n preparing oat stubble for wheat the 
diseing of the stubble will great- 


' } 


thoro gh 


ly f te the work of plowing and prove | fit to crops more quickly. 








its capacity for dam-| material aids greatly in making available 
Compare a field | both the phosphorus and the lime. Rock 


ul|very slowly in water but. much more 
of this} rapidly in acid. 


fit to the sub- 
sequent crop of 
wheat. In 
many in-| 
stances ground | 
that is disced | 
immediately 
after the oats | 
harvest can be | 
plowed while 
the adjoining | 
fields are too 
dry. 

Of Value in An 

Orchard 


Phe disc har- 
row is especial- 
ty valuable in 
an orchard or 
vineyard as it 


partially does 
away with the 





cherry and plum trees it is very conven- 
ient and useful. It does not tear up large 
roots and can be easily adjusted to meet | 
the varying conditions of the soil in the 

rows. By careful driving one can work in 

close to the trees and vines. 

For renewing old pasture and meadow | 
lands where it is desired to reseed the | 
ground without plowing, a thorough disc- | 
ing and the sowing of grass seed will turn | 
the trick. For renewing prairie pastures 
it is the best implement ever devi 

On farms where quack grass, morning 
glories and some of the other common 
weed pests that spread from underground 
root systems have put in an apperance in | 
certain parts of the fields, the use of the | 
disc harrow prevents them from oes 
transplanted to other parts of the fiel 
while the ground is being prepared for a 
crop.—W. M. 


A LIMESTONE QUESTION 


A subscriber writes. “I have a piece of 
rye; I did not use any fertilizer on it and 
now I would like to use phosphate and 
ground limestone. Which ould be 
applied first and how much of each? | 
want to plow it up in the spring and 
it in corn. Some say it is better to plow 
it under without cutting and some say it | 
is better to cut it and let it dry out some.” | 

It is customary to apply rock phosphate | 
and ground limestone but once in a four | 
or five year rotation. Both of these| 
materials dissolve very slowly in the soil 
and it requires several years to pot 
their full benefit. 

I would suggest that you apply about | 
six hundred pounds of phosphate rock and | 
a ton of ground limestone to the acre. If | 
these amounts are used it will not be} 
necessary to apply phosphate again until | 
you have grown four or five crops and it | 
is probable that you will not need to make | 
another applic ation of lime for a longer 
period. 
It is not best to apply the two materials | 
together as the limestone will cause the 
phosphorus to become available more 
slow 4 A good method would be to 
apply the phosphate and mix it with the 
soil by discing. Then plow it under and 


apply the limestone to the surface. The 





1 would certanily plow under the a 
while it is green. A liberal supply of 


phosphate and ground limestone dissolve 


The rotting green ma- 
terial produces a certain amount of acid | 
which helps to dissolve the two kinds of | 
rock, and this causes them to render bene 
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of great bene- |. 
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Phonograph 

Mr. Edison’s Latest Invention 
Now Shipped 


FREE 


yw loday for our new Edison 

W* italog—that tells you all about 

the wonderful new model Edi- 
son and our nel Edison offer! 


Hear the lat- 
est. song hits 
of the big 
cities. Laugh 
at the fun- 
niet) =muin- 
strel shows; 
Aear the 
grand old 
church 
hymns, the 
ma j eatic 
choirs, the 
pealing or- 
gans, the 
operas, the 
crashing 
brass banda, 
the walizes, 
the two-ste ps 
the soles 
comic raude- 
ville, duets 
emand quartettes. All 
- will be yours .with the 
Edison tn your home. 
Th Of We willseud youthe new mode! 
e er; dison Phonograph and your 
choice of all the brand new records on an abso- 
lutely free loan. We want you to hear ail the 
waltzes, (wo-steps, vaudevilies, minstrels, grand op- 
eras, the old sacred hymns, every kin’ of comic and 
popular music, also » our choice of the highest-grade 
concerts :nd operas, as rendered by the worki’s 
test ariists. Entertain your family and friends. 
~ x when you are through with the outfit, you may 
tt back’, at our expense. 
REMEMBER, not a penny down—no deposit— 
ho guarantee—no ©. ©. D. to us-—no obligations 
to buy—a /wil free trial in your own home—‘irect 
from us—<direct to you. Returnable at our ex- 
pense or payable (if you want to keep it) at the 
rock-bottom price direct from us. 
We are tremendously proud 
The Reason of this magnificen. new in 
strument. When geu get it in your town we fron 
everybody will say that nothing like it has ever 
been heard we are pretty sure that at least some 
one, if not you, then somebody else, will want to buy 
one of these neve style Edisons, especially as ihey are 
betng offered mow at the most astounding rock-botiom 
price and on casy lerms as low as afew doliaars a monih 


Our New Edison Catalog 
Sent Free 


Your name an ldress on & postai or In a letter 
(or Just the cou 1D m) is enough. No obligationsin 
asking for the catalog Get this offer—-whtle thi 
offer iasts. Fill out the coupon now—today 
F. K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distribaters 
3522 Edisoa Block, Chicago, 
Canadian O fice—355 ——— Ave., Winnipes, Can. 



















_y, F. K. BABSON, 
Edison Phenograph Distributors, 
Dept. 3522 Edisen Block, Chicoge, li. 
Gentlemen:- Please se 


alog and f'l partien‘ars of your free trial ol-er on 
the new model Evison l‘honeyraph 
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WEEDS FROM 


POOR SEED ey | 





One great source of weed introduction 
is that of contaminated crop seed. Especi- 
ally is one liable to introduce new and 
foul weeds to his farm when he procures 
seed for his crops from a distant or un- 
known source. One year we introduced 
two. noxious weeds to our farm by pur- 
chasing a quantity of clover-seed on the 

eneral market. The weeds were Eng- 
ish plantain or buckhorn and wild car- 
rot, and hitherto were exotic to our farm 
We employed drastic measures, however, 
and eradicated them before going to seed 

Some years ago the Kansas Experiment 
Station conducted an analysis of various 
seed samples, which showed the difference 
in the cost of seeding an acre of alfalfa 
when pure seed was used and when con- 
taminated seed was used. It was shown 
that even standard seed, analyzing about 
83 per cent pure and germinable, at $10 
a bushel, would increase the price of its 
perfectly pure seed to $12 a bushel. More 
striking yet is that of one sample that was 
only 20.2 per cent true to name and germin- 


able. Supposing one bushel of this seed | 


to cost the same as the standard 
($10), it would require seventy-four 
pounds of this seed, costing $11.92, to 
produce a stand equal to what $2.40 
worth, or fifteen pounds, of the standard 
would produce. Furthermore, to obtain 
one bushel of pure seed from this mixture 
would have necessitated the paying of 
$37.26 for a waste “‘filler’’ of spurious 
seed. Here follows the main point to be 
presented: This last sample, in addition 
to its high pecuniary cost, would have de- 
posited on each acre over 4,000,000 weed 
seeds of various kinds. Another sample 
would have introduced to the plot ap- 
roximately 167,000 weeds of different 
Finds, among them being 95,000 plantain 
19,000 dodder, and 25,000 foxtail. While 
these are extreme examples, they serve 
to show the possible infection foreign 
seed can produce. 

Very often it is impossible to detect the 
presence of spurious seed because of their 
similarity of appearance. In fact, there 
are many différent seeds that are so nearly 
alike that only close inspection can dis- 
cern between them. If a farmer pur- 
chases much seed to use on his farm, it 
may be a money-saving precaution to 
familiarize himself with such seeds as may 
adulterate that which he purchases. For 
instance, the seed of red, white and 
alsike clover are so nearly alike that often 
an experienced eye is dubious as to the 
class in which a seed belongs. Likewise 
is it with orchard grass, brome grass, and 
meadow fescue. Yet by learning the form, 
size and color of difierent seeds, one’s 
chances for detecting spurious seed is 





greatly enhanced.—P. C. G. 


THE LIFE OF AN ALFALFA FIELD 
A subscriber asks the length of time that | 
a field can profitably be left in alfalfa with- | 
out re-seeding. 
There are fields in Texas anci in some of | 
the dry valleys of California that are more 
than 4) years old and there is apparently | 
no reason why they should not endure for | 
acentury. | 
In the corn belt the best results are | 
usually secured by seeding a new field and | 
plowing up the old every four to six years. 
In this way the fertility which the alfalfa 
adds to the soil becomes available to im- | 
prove other farm crops. A field may re-| 
turn a profit if allowed to remain in alfalfa | 


continuously for a greater number of | 
years, but usually the profit is not as great 
as is the case when alfalfa and other crops 
are rotated. 
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Heat that defeats b 


When the blustering bliz- , 
zards of old winter force om 
the mercury below the zero 
line and attack the wind- 
ward sides of your home, if 
you have placed your trust 
in old-fashioned ways of 
heating you sadly discover 
how non-dependable they 
are! Even while rough win 

ter buffets your house with 
bleak blasts—you can stoj 

the affliction (in a very 
short time and without dis 

turbance ) by putting in a 


lizzards! 





ARRARARRI RA RAR 


The test time of good heating! 


blizzard-defying outfit of 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators are carried in our ware- 


AMERICAN &\ p FAL houses in all the large shipping centers 


of the United States. An outfit can 
RADIATORS BOILERS be quickly installed without interfer- 
ing with old stoves or heater, which remain in service until the 
IDEAL Boiler is fired up and making your home delightful all over. 
Act now, before the zero days and high winds ! 


The operation of an IDEAL-AMERICAN outfit is not affected by outside weather 
conditions; for, be there calm or storm, there is a constant circulation of heat within 
the piping and radiators, which is positive—as sure to carry steady heat to the 
windward side of the home as to protected rooms; all rooms, 
halls, bath-rooms, bays and corners are uniformly comfortable. 


In IDEAL Boilers the rich coal-gases are burned and turned into heat for the 
rooms, rather than escaping up the chimney (which means fuel-waste.) 
No dust and dirt thrown into the 
rooms; much cleaning labor is saved 
to the women. A century of use will 
not wear out these heating outfits. 
Once kindled, the fire lasts all winter 
8 to 16 hours between coalings, ac- 
ording to weather conditions. Need 
not be connected to water supply, as 
same water is used over and over for 
many years. 
The blizzard-def: reliable charac- 
ter of IDEAL ERICAN heating, 
its fuel-economies and long-weari 
qualities, make the purchase a soli 
investment. Drop usa line today and 
tell us the needs of any building in 
which you are interested—farm or 
town—cottage, church, school, store, 
etc. Booklets and special information 
are free — you incur no obligations by 
asking us questions. 


=) 




















A No. 412) IDBAL Boiler and 420 sq 
ft. of 38-'n. AMERICAN Radiators, cost 
ing the owner $210, were used to beat 
this cottage. At this price the goods cas 
be bought of any reputable, competeat 
Fitter This did not taciude cost of 
laber, pipe. valves, treight, etc . which 
are extra, and vary according to clima 
tie and other conditions 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMP. ANY Witta ce Dept. F37 





IDEAL Boilers have 
no parts to wear out; 
give sure heat control 
and save heavily in 
fuel. 


Showrooms in all 
large cities 


























NO AGENTS 
NO MIDDLEMEN 
SEE WHAT IT MEANS 






$] j= 
£2 in. Double Shin $, B, Plow 


with Extra Share all Soft Center, 
13 in. Rolling Coulter, $1.00 extra. 


10% 














Good Top Bu 
12-16 Dise 4 Har § 


Cultivator 4-Shovel, $11.70; Riding Culti . 
Corn llanter, complete with 5 rods of Suse, $30.28 






Walkt 
$20.50, 





FREE jal Catalog of Buggies, Harness and Steel Ranges 


HAPGOOD PLOW COMPANY, 128F t 
The only plow factory selling a full A TE on tg peat a, ge 


Every dollar you spend with our advertisers helps us to mak 
a better paper for you. Please mention Successful Farming’s 
guarantee when making inquiries concerning their wares. It 
will insure you courteous treatment. 
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THE FARM AS A FACTORY 


By PARLEE C. GROSE 











HE reduction of the cost of raw ma- 
terial, equipment and power, and 
the increasing of the selling price of 

the marketable product should be the nu- 
cleus to every farm management proposi- 
tion. 

With this end in view it is evident that 
as little investment as possible should be 
tied up in idle raw material. This state- 
ment 1s, of course, made with implied ex- 
ception to any such investment as a mere 
speculative venture, banking on the rise 
in the velue of the land to exceed the 
interest that would accrue on the money 
in the investment in the same length of 
time. However, a system of farm man- 
agement is not designed to lend itself to 
applications where the factors involved are 
purely matters of speculation. 

Then, to ignore speculative possibilities, 
no manufacturer would think of investing 
a lot of money, just because he had it, in 
a mass of raw material which he knew he 
would not be able to work up for years 
ahead. Of course, it would constitute an 
asset that, if a staple, might be placed on 
the market at any time and converted 
back to money; but how about the years 
that it would simply lie idle? No, the 
manufacturer would defcr investing in ad- 
ditional raw material until it was needed, 
and in the intcrim have the money drawing 
revenue as interest or otherwise. Exactly 
that error is made and the consequent 
loss experienced—though invariably un- 
consciously—by the farmer who has a lot 
of idle ground on his farm, a patch here and 
a patch there, a strip of deadening that is 
not fenced for pasturing and is not yet 
rcady for the plow, an unnecessary lane or 
a lane unnecessarily wide or long, unneces- 
sary fence-rows due to poorly arranged 
fields, or other similar causes. 

Waste Land a Loss 

We have a strip of ground comprising 
about one and a half acres lying at one end 
of our woodlot. A few old and partially 
decayed trees, together with a number of 
smaller trees and saplings, were all that 
grew uponit. At one side of the strip is a 
large pond which can be easily drained, but 
which has not been, simply because the 
ground surrounding it was idle and it 
would not be farmed even if drained. We 
did a little figuring. Conservatively esti- 
mating the land worth one hundred dol- 
lars per acre, devoid the trees, we diseevcr- 
ed that we had invested in that little strip 
of land one hundred and fifty dollars from 
which we were deriving no revenue what- 
ever. Had webeen expecting todevote this 
portion of the woodlot, to young, selected 
timber, tender it the needed care and at- 
tention and await the necessary time to re- 
eeive our remuncration, the proposition 
would possess a different aspect; but as we 
had conclusively decided against such a 
course long before, we were gaining little 
through the growth of the small trees, 
while it was time the larger ones were be- 
ing utilized. We were getting little or no 
pasture from the land. The figures star- 
tled us. One hundred and fifty tile would 
drain the pond. One day’s work with two 
men and a team would move the fence so 
1s to throw the strip into the adjoining 
ffeld. As to the cost of clearing off the 
trees, this would be charged up to the value 
of the timber and wood. So there it 
was: we had invested in a lot of raw ma- 








terial that wassimply lyingidle. We were 
paying tax on it every year and getting no 
returns, and all the time only a few dol- 
lars were necessary to put it where it can 
be worked into a marketable product, and 
thus made the source of a goodly revenue. 
We are now cutting off the trees, realizing 
that it is just. so much toward reducing the 
investment in idle raw material and by so 
coing are increasing our profits margin 
the igerence between the cost. of produc- 
tion and the selling price of the product. 
The Land as Raw Material 

When a man buys eighty acres of land 
he has simply purchased a mass of raw ma- 
terial that has an exposed surface of cighty 
acres. Itis this exposed surface that must 
be considered primarily; for no matter how 
much plant food exists in the rock parti- 
cles of the lower soil strata, it cannot be 
utilized in the manufacture of plant sub- 
stance without undergoing certain pro- 
cesses of treatment (natural or artificial) 
possible only when at or near the surface 
of the ground. A farmer bothers himself 
not at all over the depth to which his mass 
of raw material extends, but is greatly 
concerned over the area of its exposed 
surface. Therefore the importance of re- 
ducing to a minimum the area of this ex- 
posed surface made unworkable by the 
presence of fenoes, lanes, etc. 

However, not the whole of the mass is 
susceptible to refinement through the man- 
ufacturing process of farming. Only cer- 
tain substances are usable and these must 
be extracted from the mass. This process 
is a slow and costly one. Hence, we find 
that extracted or concentrated raw ma- 
terial is much more valuable than that yet 
in the original mass. In fact, the farmer 
may even purchase quantities, in various 
forms, of concentrated raw material, im- 
port it upon his farm and there use it to- 
gether with what he may already have, in 
the manufacture of his line of products. 
This is what a farmer does when he pur- 
chases and uses a commercial fertilizer. 
[lowever, the first stage in the process of 
manufacturing the raw material into a re- 
fincd product, must occur in the soil con- 
stituting the surface of the farm, so that, 
whether imported or not, it undergoes the 
same process. 

The First Process 

The first manufacturing process chan 
the raw material into plantsubstance. This 
first. refinement has converted it into a 
marketable product. If the plants con- 
stitute a hay crop, the product ean be sold 
es hay; if a corn or wheat crop, it can be 
sold as such, keeping the stover and straw 
on the farm and marketing only the grain 
or selling the entire crop. If result of 
this first refinement is thus marketed and 
made a source of revenue, it is patent that 
a very large amount of raw material must 
be parted with. For instance, if the hay 
crop is sold, of the raw material appropn- 
ated in its making, only that constituting 
the roots and stubble will remain on the 
farm as “scraps.” If only the grain of the 
wheat and corn crops is sold there will re- 
main as scrap, in addition to the roots and 
stubble, the straw and stover. 

With perhaps some additional equip- 


ment and considerable more power, a sec- 
ond refinement may be performed that will 
convert the plant material into animal sub- 
stance. This more refined marketable pro- 
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WONDERED WHY 
Found the Answer Was “Coffee.” 


Many pale, sickly persons wonder for 
years why they have to suffer so, and 
eventually discover that the drug— 
caffeine—in coffee is the main cause of 
the trouble. 

“IT was always very fond of coffee and 
drank it every day. I never had much 
flesh and often wondered why I was 
always so pale, thin and weak. 

“About five years my health com- 
pletely broke down and I was confined to 
my bed. My stomach was in such con- 
dition that I could hardly take sufficient 

t ent to sustain life. 

“During this time I was drinking coffee, 
didn’t think I could do without it. 

“After awhile I came to the conclusion 
that coffee was hurting me, and decided 
to give it up and try Postum. When it 
was made right—dark and rich—I soon 
became very fond of it. 

“In one week I began to feel better. 
I could eat more and sleep better. My 
sick headaches were less frequent, and 
within five months I looked and felt like 
a new being, headache spells entirely gone. 

““My health continued to improve and 
today I am well and strong, weigh 148 
Ibs. I attribute my present health to 
the life-giving qualities of Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Postum now comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 

Instant Postum— is a soluble powder. 
A te nful dissolves — in a 
cup of hot water and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage in- 
stantly. Grocers sell both kinds. 

*“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 


THE LOWEST COST ))RAINAGE 
SYSTEM 
KNOWN 
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Big Free Catalog 








WATER & STEAM SUPPLY CO. 
1901 Se. 6th St, St. Joseph, Mo. 

TLE 1t pays to keep bees right and raise 
BEES peur oan honey. Send today for Free 
catalog of BEE SUPPLIES and sam- 

ple copy of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL; old- 
est bee paper in America and indispensable to the 
beekeeper. DADANT & SONS, Bex D, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


Mention Successful Farming’s guar- 
antee when writing to advertisers. 
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juct is of smaller bulk, but of greater value. 

“Moreover, in this continued process of 
sonverting the raw material, naturally 
more was trimmed off in obtaining the 
finer product until, with this refinement, 
the scrap represents not only the raw ma- 
terial in the roots and stubble, but also all 
that was in that portion of the plants void- 
ed by the animal in its excrement. 

At the cost of still more equipment and 
power, the refinement may be carried to 
a third product representing still less raw 
material and a greater selling price. Eggs, 


milk, butter, ete., constitute this grade of | } 


marketable produce. With this third re- 
finement, the scrap has added to it (if the 
animals or fowls producing these product~ 





remain on the farm until they die) the raw 
material constituting the animal’s body. 

With little difficulty, the scrap is re- 
duced to its original state as raw material 
so as to be remanufactured into a second 
marketable product. The “scrap” is thus 
of immense value and should be regarded 
as one of the chief factors to be considered 
in determining matters of farm manage- 
ment and farm methods. 


CARE OF THE WINDMILL 

All farmers know that the windmill 
should be oiled frequently. It often hap- 
pens that the new type mills—with wick 
oilers—do not get oiled frequently enough. 
The reason for this is because the mill is 
supposed to take care of itself for a cer- 
tain length of time after it has been well 
oiled. When weather conditions are favor- 
able the mill will be all right for the length 
of time allowed; but weather extremes are 
bound to affect the oiling process. A man 
can oil a buggy, put the buggy away for 
a time, then when he goes to use it he finds 
that another oiling is advisable. This is 
especially true during hot, dry weather. 

Away up in the air the windmill is fully 
exposed to the play of the elements and 
the owner of the mill should not trust too 
much to luck in regard to the oiling pro- 
cess. 

When the farmer oils his windmill he 
should carefully clean out all the oil holes, 
etc. The holes are especially apt to be- 
come gummed during cold weather. 

The wooden type of mill is not used a 
great deal any more; but there are many 
of them in the country. A good painting 
preserves these mills and adds greatly to 
their appearance. 

The windmill tower should be watched. 
Frequently a little attention ‘alo this | 
line will prevent the mill being blown| 
down during a severe wind storm. A mill 
is bound to be more or less wrecked when 
it is blown down, to say nothing of the 
labor required to put it up again. 

It is important to have a safe line of 
steps from the ground up to the top of the 
windmill. The new mills are well pro- 
vided with a safe means of access, but to 
climb up the towers of some of the old 
timers requires nerve. 

The safety of a windmill depends on 
the way it is anchored to the ground. Care 
should be taken when putting up a new 
mill to see that it is put up securely.— C. 
W. 





If more of our farmers would plan a 
summer pasture for hogs that would not 
fall short during the season, we would 
notice a corresponding improvement in 
the thrift and general condition of these 
animals. 


A good philosophy of life was expressed 
in a little story I read the other day It 


said that there are so many ways to be 
happy that no one can have themall,sothe 
wise thing is to enjoy to the full the way 
that comes to us. 
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Look for 
the Red Top 
The red band around 


upperedge. Noother 
boot or shoe has it. 


You can also iden- 
tify it by color— 
rich brgwn or 

cream | white — not 


Think of wearing boots made 
of the same tough stock that 
the famous Goodrich Tires 
are made of--and by the 
same high-pressure process. 
That’s what you get in this 
new boot with the Red Top 


Goodrich 
“HIPRESS” 


Rubber Footwear 
Made in Boots and 
Shoes — Brown or White 

This new process is the greatest 
improvement that has come to 
the rubber boot and shoe mak- 
ing industry in more than half 
a century. They can’t leak, 
peel or come apart, they will plied ae ae 


wear like a pig’s nose oh 
and will not tire the The B. F. Goodrich Company M7, 
feet Factories: Akron, Ohio et 
aes. There is nothing in Makers of Goodrich | Ss 
Goodrich Advertis- oF Tires and Every- f 
“Se ing that isn’t in thing that’s 
Goodric tin 


If your dealer hasn’t 
these boots and lum- 
berman’s shoes ip 
stock yet, send us 
his name when 
you write for our 
booklet and we 
will see that 





Get the most 
out of your Bicycle 


whether you use it tor business or 
pleasure—the real worth of your wheel 
depends upon what youcan get outof it. 

Less wear, less work, easier miles, constant 


and instant control, refreshing sport—these 
are some of the things the 


NEW DEPARTURE 


Coaster 
Wp Brake 









a 


oe 


puts into your bicycle—the choice 
y of over four million riders. Abso- 
lute satisfaction assured by a 
4 guarantee without a hole or a quibble in it. 
> Go to your dealer or repair man today and he will equip your wheel witha 
New Departure brake while you wait. 
BRISTOL, CONN 


ni\ “4 NEW DEPARTURE MFG.CO. - . .- 
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Who are Your Neighbors? 
our neighbors who are still using the 


send you our book 


= aed you should know 
e also send you our 
























Send us the names of three of y 
old style walking plows and we wil 
“How to Grow Corn”? o.oo chewing 
book about the 


Emerson Foot Lift Plows 


Lightest draft, most easily handled. Most durable 
Riding Plow made. The feet handle the plow, the 
hands manage the team. 

A postal now gets these two books. . 


Implement Company, (inc.) 
Rockford, lil. 
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482 W Iron Street 





Every dollar you spend with the patrons of our advertising columne helper 
us to make a larger and better magazine for you. We protect our subscriber: 
by guaranteeing unto them reliability and integrity on the part of our adver 
tisers—an exclusive feature that receives the approval of oll ohost men. 
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“ve said something about ‘acid soils’ 


and, “acidity of the eoil.’ Just what 

de you mean by those terms?”’ 
This question came from asman who had 
listened attentively to a Professor from 
his experiment station, while he discussed 
various problems connected with soilman- 


agement before a farmers’ i 

“Perhaps it would have been better,” 
replied the Professor, “if I hadeaid sour 
#01! and sourness of the soil. Then I think 
you would all have understeed. Sourness 
and acidity mean the same thing. Yoa are 
all familiar with the sourness of milk and 
vinegar, and most of you know something 
of the sourness in silage and sauer kraut. 
Sourness is usually the first step im the 
decay of organic matter. The rotting ef 
roots, trash, manure, -etc., in the soil pro- 
duces a certain amount of acid and some 
soils do not contain sufficient lime to cor- 
rect the acidity. In such cases, it is neces- 
sary to apply lime to the soil.” 

“I am Interested m the question of him- 
ing the soil and there are some things that 
I want to know about RB. Im the first 
place, how is the ordinary farmer to know 
whether or not his soil js sour?” 

“That is an excellent question and I am 
glad you asked it,” re the Professor. 
‘Lime has been applied te the older soils 
o* the Eastern States for many years and 
is being used tach mote extensively in the 
Middle West every year, It is important 
that we obtain as much information as 
possible concerning #% proper use. 

How to Detect Acid Soil 

“One of the best methods for determin- 
ing whether or not a 8oil needs lime is by 
observing the crops grown pon it. Clover 
alfalfa, cowpeas, sey beans smd vetch are 
the crops which will tell yoa the most 
about the seurness of your sell. None of 
these crops will thrive aa @ seal that is sour. 
The al will germmimate amd often the 


stand will appeat te be good when the! field, 


slants first come through the ground, Un- 
a the soil is very sour the crap will asual- 
ly show but little effect wntil the plants 
are a few inches high and the roots a few 
inches deep. Then the plants seem te 
stand still, they turn a sickly, yellow coler 
and a large percentage die. 

‘Of the crops mentioned, clover is the 
one most generally grown, and, if you have 
a field upon which yeu have experienced 
difficult y in getting a stand of clover and 
the plants have acted in the manner de- 
scribed above, it is a strong indication 
that the soil is seur.”’ 

“Ts that the reason why we huve had 
80 serach troeble in ecttime a stand of 
clover @aring the past few years?” asked 
one of the audience. 

“Sour seil is not the only cau se of failure 
im the clover crop but it is uadowbtedly 
& very important factor. The use of 
lime will not prevent winter-killing or the 
effect of drouthin the late summer and fall, 
when so much young clover is destroyed. 
It will help to produce more vigorous 
plants which are better able to withstand 
adverse conditions, and that fact will help 
to cut down the loss due to factors other 
than sourness of soil. Most other common 
farm crops, sach as corn, oats, wheat, etc., 
will thrive in soil containing a bhimited 
amount of acid and that is the reason that 
I mention clover as the which will 
best indicate the condition of soils as re- 
gards sourness.” 

“Our county adviser showed me how to 


test soil with litupus paper. Jsn’t that a good 


Telis About Acid Soils 





q 


j tinctly against the white background seen 


test?” asked the secretary of the m 
“What is ditmus papa?” in 
SOMcone, ones 
“I¢ is not mecessary to know just 
litmras ismade of; the fact ts, I don’t 
remember, myself. It is paper that has 
been treated with a substamce which makes 
it turn red when im contact with acid and 
blue when in contact with alkali. You 
can obtain several pieces of blue ditamas 
paper for a few cents at any drug 
store. 


‘Scrape off the ieoan. cal om 44m Sate 
you come to soil which is moist. Makea 
stit in the —S.. a or spade and 
insert a piece , Pressing 
the soil firmly around it. ldow te tore 
main for about a half hour aad then re- 
move the soil and examine it. If the paper 


“Another 
of the litewas 


paper to tightly im the bottom of the 
glass. Then add the soil which you desire 
to test and add sufficient water to saturate 
the soil. Cover with a saucer and allow 
to stand for at least two hours. At the 
same time prepare another glass in the 
same way without adding any soil. This 
check will show whether the water or the 
blotting rused cont ainsanyacid which 
would ailect the litmus paper. If the lit- 
mus paper changes color it will show die 


through the bottom of the glass.” 

_ deep ehould the sample of soil 
be _— asked a man near the front. 

“Your question peings seut an iaportaat 
point,” replied the Professor. “When 
testing seil for acidity, you should test 
not only the soil near the surface but also 
the sub-soil. If er ae: testing in the 

(2 @& Piec® o S paper two or 

re halow pe any —e 
piete eight or ten in © that it 
wil ce the depth to which you 
plow. If you are testing in glasses, take a 
sample from near the surface and another 
sample from below plow-tevel. Toots 
ef crops, especially clevers, grow several 
feet deep and sometimes the deeper soil is 
more acid than that near the surface. 

“Tt is also important that you test the 
soil im a gumber of places im the Geld. If 
you only test one lit: vot there is danger 





of striking a place which for various rexsoms 
ea from the majority of the 


Manure and Soar Soil 

“| have noticed that dover grows arudh 
better om band that I have maneared. Isn't 
it possible te correct the sourness of soil 
by manure?” 
“Yeur observation is all right but I 
don’t qaite agree with your conclusion,” 
replied the Professor. Manure improves 
the growth of clover, but accomplishes 
very little, if anything, by way of correct- 
ing acidity. The eitrogee-eathesing, bae- 
teria do not properly develap and multiply 
in sour soils, and comseywently clover and 
other legumes @o not hawe the power 
which they should have, te accumulate 
large quantities of nitrogen from the aiz ly’ 
meaas of the bacteria on their roots. 
When you y masure to sour soil the 
clover grows better because it obtains ri- 
trogen from the manure. It is using up 








crops do. In erder te obtain the bendiit 


has turned red it shows that the soil 1s sour. . 
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SHAW MARUF ACTURING CO. 
Dept. x Catesburg, Kansas. 


4 BUGGY WHEELS $6" 
With Rubber Tires, $13.45. J 
1 make wheels 8-4 to 4 in. tread. Tops, §6.50. 
‘Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.96; Axles $2.25; Wee- 
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your fertility im the same way that mor Mention Successful Farming’s guar- 
antee when writing advertisers. 
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from legumes as soil-building crops it is 
necessary to correct the acidity so that 
bacteria will live upon their roots and ob- 
tain nitrogen from the_air.. It should be 
thoroughly understood that clover, alfalfa 
and other legumes suffer to a greater ex- 
tent from sour soil than other crops be- 
cause the bacteria on their roots will not 
thrive when the soil’s acid, and thelegumes 





will not thrive unless the bacteria are pres- 
ent. If you are thinking of inoculating | 
a field for alfalfa, be sure that your soil is 
not sour before you waste your time and 
material in trying to inoculate.” 

“Does lime have any other effect upon 
the soil aside from correcting sourness?”’ 
was asked. 

“Yes, it tends to make heavy clay and 
gumbo soils a little lighter and it also 
makes the trash, roots, etc. in the soil rot 
more rapidly, sothat the fertility contained 
in them becomes available for other crops 
in ashorter time. An old German proverb 
says ‘Kalk macht die Vater reich, aber die 
Sohne arm.’ (Lime makes the fathers rich 
but the sons poor.) It enables the farmer 
to use — the fertility in his soil and 
thus produce larger crops. It is impor- 
tant that an ample supply of organic mat- 
ter in the form of manure or green manures, 
be applied to replace the amounts removed 
by increased yields of crops. 

“T have learned a lot about how to tell 
when a soil needs lime and the effect of 
lime on the soil, but what I would like to 
know now is what kind of lime to use and 
when to use it?” 

This question started a discussion which 
lasted almost an hour and the Professor 
told about ground limestone, caustic 
lime, etc., how much to apply of the differ- 
ent kinds of lime, when and how to apply 
it, and many other things in response to 
eager questions. It was evident that the 
question of liming the soil.was a live topic 
in this locality, and we will tell about the 
remainder of the discussion in our next 
issue. 


LAW REGARDING TRACTION 
ENGINES 


Question—Please send me the law of 
Illinois concerning traction engines on the 
road when they meet a horse that gets 
scared, if there is no man ahead to help 
take care of the horse. In this case the 
horse turned around and the man was 
thrown out of the rig before the engine 
stopped. The horse ran away and did 
considerable damage to the rig besides 
ruining the horse for driving. What I 
want to know is whether the machine man 
is liable for damages if he does not stop 
or send a man ahead.—A. W. 

Answer—On the facts stated the person 
in charge of the traction engine is liable 
for damages done. Illinois Session laws 
1913, pages 574, 575, make it the duty of 
persons in charge of steam, gasoline or oil 
traction engines to stop them whenever 
they meet any person going in the opposite 
direction with horses or other animals, un- 
til the animals have passed by. The en- 
gine must be hatenitaee hundred yards 
away, and sooner if the animals show signs 
of fright. A “good, trusty man’”’ must also 
go not less than fifty yards and not more 
than two hundred yards in advance of the 
engine to assist drivers of animals and to 
prevent accidents. Failure to comply 
with this law makes the offender liable for 
all damage which results as a direct con- 
sequence of non-compliance with the law. 

A. L. H. 8. 





The tank heater puts money into the 
pockets of stockmen. Fuel is cheaper 
than feed. 
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POSTAL LIFE BUILDING 
York 


The Postal Life Insurance Company #2 %*! 
pays you the Commissions that 


other Companies pay their agents 
HE POSTAL LIFE is the only Company that opens its 
doors to the public so that those desiring sound insurance- 
rotection at low cost can deal directly for it, either pere 
80: y or by corresp d 
Whether you call or write, you make a guaranteed saving 
corresponding to the agent’s commission the first year, less a 
moderate advertising charge. ‘This first-year Commission Divi- 
dend ranges up to 


40% of the Premium 
O on Whole-Life Policies 
STRONG POSTAL POINTS In subsequent years you get the Renewal Commission 


First: Standard policy-| other companies pay their agents, namely 714%, and you also 
reserves, now nearly! receive an Office-Expense Saving of 2%, making up the 


$10,000,000. Insurance én 

force nearly $50,000,000, 
Second: Old-line legal re- Annual 1 Guaranteed 
serve inswrance—not fra- a — . . 
ternal cr assessment. Dividend of 2 O in the Policy 
Third: Standard policy- 

provisions, wed by th . 
State sites ton oy And after the first year the POSTAL, pays contingent dividends 
Fourth: Operates under besides, depending on eurnings as in the case of other companies. 
strict State requirements and Such is the POSTAL way: it is open to you, Call at the Com- 
subject to the United States| pany’s offices, if convenient, or write now and find out the exact 
postal authorities. sum it will pay you at your age—the first year and every other. 
Fifth: High medical 
standards in the i 


eas “1 POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Sixth: Poliscyhold ’ . ‘ 
iat Saneae gudibtneces The Only Now-Agency Company in America 
Ww A B, President 


free medical examination 
3S Nassau St., New York 




































each year, if desired 























See How Easy It Is 

In writing simply say: Mail me in- 

surance-particulars for my age as per 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING for February 


In Your letter be sure to give 
1. Your Fall Name. 























2. ¥: Occupation. 
3. The Exact ‘Date of your Birth. mney 
Assets lo agent will be sent to visit you: the Postal n force 
: . ie employs no agents. nearly: 
nearly poh 
$10,000,000 $50,000,000 





Don’t Buy 


* Until You Get My Factory Price 


on the Detroit-American T: less Disc—I’ll save you 
money—don’t pay dealers’ prices but send a postal NOW 
for the greatest low price, long time, free trial offer 
Never made on the origi 

Detroit-American, Tongueless ) 
It’s all steel—perfectly balatriced—light weight—light 
draft—greater strength—absolutely guaranteed and 


sold only on 
. PREAD 
77730 Days’ Free Trial CULTIVATORS. at) equally 
wf, ; ha sa A A 
\ “Teas Freight Prepaid—to all East, Central and Middle 


est States. 
if 





Big Book Free ffst'sway.* °° 
FRED Cc. ANDREWS 


AMERICAN HARROW CO. 
1426D Hastings St., Detroit, Mich. 














16, 18, 
20 inch same price 









Every dollar you spend with Successful Farming advertisers helps to make 
it a much better magazine for you, and you may feel assured that the goods 
handled by our advertisers are genuine and just as represented. 
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MORE INTELLIGENT. BUYING 





CLOSE study of the buying end of the 
game is an effective means of cutting 


" down theexpenses of farming. After 


growing crops and finding a profitable 
marketoneshould make an intelligent use 
of the money. As a general proposition 
paying cash increases the buying power 
of the dollar. A frequent cause of failure 
among farmers is the neglect to pay cash 
and keep an accurate record of expendi- 
tures. he is easy to obtain credit, and this 
very fact is often the undoing of a man 
who buys things simply because his credit 
is good. Debts accumulate quickly. One 
or two crop failures, sickness follows, and 
in a few years he finds it necessary to raise 
quite an amount of money to pay off his 
small debts. The result is he Lesrews 
money, and puts a mortage on his farm. 
We all know how much easier it is to place 
a mortage on a farm than it is to pay It off. 

One of the greatest leaks in farming is 
the indiscriminate purchase of fertilizers 
and feeding cee Ba Fortunately, how- 
ever, we have reliable reports anc bulle- 
tins to safeguard usin purchasing these ma- 
terials, so it is largely our own fault if we 
fail to get the wart oi ourmonecy. Honest 
dealers are glad to sell their goods on a 
guaranteed analysis; experiment stations 
and inspectors will check up the accuracy 
of these guarantees. The only safe plan 
is to buy only those fertilizers and feeds 
whose chemical composition and origin can 


be correctly ascertained. Between state 
inspection laws which provide for the 
chemical analysis of fertilizers and feeds 


by state officials and the registration of 
the brands by manufacturers one has a 
fairly safe guide to follow in buying fer- 
tilizers and feedstuffs. 
Buy Quality, Not Bulk 

\ vast amount of money is annually 
wasted by farmers who buy that whic 
gives the most bulk for a dollar. Manu- 
facturers have profited by this practice, 
and so we find mixtures of doubtful value 
sold as low-priced ds. In these low- 
priced goods we find pari of the ingredi- 
ents standard, but to raise the amount of 
bulk and reduce the cost of manufacture 
they are made up largely of filler. 
In many mixtures this filler which costs 
from $2 to $5 per ton is being sold for from 
$18 to $25 per ton, or about as much as the 
materials that would be required to make- 
up a high-grade fertilizer, if mixed on the 
farm, would cost. 


A number of years ago one of the direc- | to figure upon in buying labor-saving ma- 
“By care- | — than the farmer whose pechiney 
th 


tors of an Eastern station said: 


ful study of the analyses the farmer would | mus 
be able to select factory-mixed fertilizers 


which for $30 will give him 73 pounds of 
nitrogen, 188 pounds of phosphoric acid 
and 122 pounds of potsah. With less care 
in the selection he would be likely to get 
45 to 50 pounds of nitrogen, 180 to 200 
pounds of phosphoric acid and 80 to 100 
pounds of potash for the same money. He 
may get, especially if he is looking for 
cheap fertilizers, only 30 pounds of nitro- 
gen, 60 pounds of potash and 190 pounds 
of phosphoric acid for his outlay of $30. 
In the last case he pays about twice as 
much for his plant food as in the first case. 








chase them on a basis of their actual feed- 
ing value, always remembering that a 
high-grade feeding material that is rich 
in digestible nutrients is cheaper in the 
end than one that is made up largely of 
woody, indigestible hulls and trash, used 
for no other purpose than to add weight 
and bulk to the mass. Crude fiber is the 
thing to avoid in purchased feeds. It is 
of Jittle value and when present in large 
amounts it renders the other nutrients 
less digestible. 
Buy at the Right Time 

In buying feedstuffs it pays to study 
the markets and buy at certain times of 
the year when manufacturers are anxious 
to sell. I make it a practice to buy my 
feeds for the year during the time when 
prices are usually lowest. This winter we 
are feeding grain and by-products, feed- 
stuffs that would now cost us consider- 
able more than they did at the time they 
were purchased. It is true that there = 
some risk, interest and insurance that 
must be deducted in figuring the actual 
saving, but after deducting n- 
ses I find that it is possible to save from 
$3 to $6 per ton by buying distillers’ feeds 
and gluten in May and June and wheat 
peed ~ Bin pty —_ it is @ study. 
Any farmer can make good money 
studying this phase of feed buying. All 
that is needed is good business sense and 
making a study of market conditions until 
one becomes accustomed to the ins and 
outs of the game. It pays to hire mone 
from the bank to buy feed at the time 


the when prices are lowest. 

The perchane of farm machinery calls 
for rare judgment. One should stop and 
figure up the cost of the machine and the 
amount of labor it will save before he in- 
vests too freely. It requires the mind of 
a master farmer to —_— sharply be- 
tween the cost of a ine and its eco- 
nomic utility. The price of a labor-saving 
machine is an expression of its value in 
terms of money. Its utility depends upon 
its capacity to reduce the cost of uc- 
tion. A careful of this branch of 
farm economics save farmers a vast 
number of dollars each year. It is a fun- 
damental principle with all industries that 
the equipment must be kept in productive 
use as much of the time as possible. Idle 





_ufacturer who keeps his machinery busy 











Yet in no case if the goods are as guaran- 
teed is he defrauded by the manufacturer. 
He is paying the price of his ignorance,” 
The same waste of money been in- 
curred through failure to study the feeding 
value of commercial feedstuffs. There is 


such a wide variation in the feeding value 
of various materials that are on the mar- 





ket that prudent feeders must now pur- 


machinery brings in no income. The man- 


most of the time has a more accurate basis 


e idle during many months of the 
year. 
cient labor-saving 
that it precludes their use on the a 
farm where they can only be used for a| 
few days during the year. 
Bug Reliable Goods 

Buying advertised goods by mail is a 
business that has been built up by honest 
dealing, because, as a rule, it is conducted 
on sound business principles If you and 
I buy goods from a who have stamped 
their name on every arti 


is so great 
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FRIENDLY TIP 
Restored Hope and Confidence. 


After several years of indigestion and 
its attendant evil influence on the mund, 
it is not very surprising that one finally 
foses faith in things generally. 

A N. Y. woman writes an interesting 
letter. She says: 

“Three yeers ago | suffered from an 
attack of peritonitis which left me in a 
most miserable condition. For over two 
years i suffered from nervousness, weak 
heart, shortness of breath, could not 
sleep, ete. 

“My appetite was ravenous but I 
felt sta all the time. I had plenty 
of food but it did not nourish me because 
of intestinal indigestion. Medical treat- 
ment did noé geem to help. 1 got <lis- 
couraged, medicine and did 
not care much whether I lived or died. 

“One day a friend asked me why I 
didn’t try Grepe-Nuts food, stop drink- 
ing coffee and use Postum. I had lost 
faith in everything, but to please my 
friend I began to use both and soon be- 
came very fond of them. 

“Tt wasn’t long before I got some 


strength, felt a decided change in my 
syste hope sprang up in my heart and 
slowly but surely I got better. I could 


sleep very well, the constant craving for 
food. ceased and I have better health 
now than before the attack of peritonitis. 

“My husband and I are still using 
Grape-Nuts and Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,”’ in pkgs. ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from timetotime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


interest. 
This Steel Forge. 
Wii Save Ne Cost in 30 
Days on Your Farm 
Make black- 
smith bills 
— by 

















Gtiads your prow shares. cultiva- 
tor points, axes, 
sickles, knives 
and all tools, 
Edge or side 
of wheel can 
be used. 







No Bn too smatt for 
%. Wii iast a lifetime, 

Special attachment for 
ding @iecs fornished 
. Write for circular. 


article . 
ably sure of getting a fair deal. In ad-| Duplex Miil & Mig.Co., Box 415, Springfield,o, 


dition wo hanes So Guaentenes ape 
that carries their advertisement is, 
if the paper is reliable) that their adver- 
tisement will be excluded in case they at- 
tempt to be crooked in dealing with their 
subscribers, _ One can cut down he ee 
penses arming a great many 

each year by keeping a close watch of the 
advertising colums of a reliable agricul- 





Accepted by the 

U. 8. Government 

as security for 
Postal Savi 


WESTERN BRANCH Sth end Court Ave, Des Motees. lows 


vings Bank Deposits 
Instead of the 2% the 
Postal Banks caer thats Az a 
Bonds will yield from to 


Writesor book t H—*“ Bonds of Our Country"'—F REE 
New First Net’l Bank, Dept. 8. Columbus, O 
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OBSERVATIONS OF A CHAUFFEUR 
There was a time when, in the early 
days of the automobile, the chauffeur was 
looked upon as some superior being, just 
as the locomotive engineer is daily looked 
upon as a sort of hero in the eyes of the 
aspiring youth; but now chauffeurs are be- 
coming as common as house flies. The 
chauffeur has had to learn his work, and 
though he becomes a professional driver, 
yct there continually comes up something 
about which he must profess more or less 
ignorance. The beginner must under- 
stand that he can learn more readily the 
simple operations by going slowly, pre- 
ferably not over ten or thirteen miles an 
hour. It may take some time of daily 
driving to make the act of steering and 
the manipulation of levers and pedals au- 
tomatic. It is easy for the most reliable 
car on the market to get the“ upper hand” | 
of a beginner, or even of an experienced 
driver, m moments of confusion, and he | 
must cultivate calmness and cool-headed- | 
ness. All corners must be taken quietly. 
for it is at such places that skidding usu- 
ally takes place and possibly upsetting. 
The average country road is not good 
enough to admit of reckless driving Sein 
inexperienced hands. 

One of the most common causes of acci- | 
dents is recklessness. The chauffeur who | 
does not study the road conditions will | 

ive poor satisfaction as a driver. Deep, 
hard ruts make hard going when the wheels 
get into them and wear the sides of tires. 

andy and wet spots favor skidding and 
must be approached slowly if on a corner. 
Many apparently harmless rocks can be 
ovellel by a slight turn of the steering 
wheel, and thus save the tire numberless 
scratches and tears. 

All chauffeurs, beginners or experienced, 
must at all times have consideration for 
the travelling public. It is polite and 
proper to thank those who turn out of the 
road to give you full track, even though 
he may have turned to the wrong side ac- 
cording to the law of the road. Patience 
must be shown those who appear to for- 
get that they should turn to the right at 
meeting and to the left in overtaking and 
passing. Perhaps they may not know 
what is required of them, or the road con- 
ditions may not permit them to do as you 
wish. 

A great deal of trouble can arise from 
mere meddling, and the chauffeur who 
takes pride in seeing that Kis car is con- 
stantly in good one’ will undoubtedly 
forbid tampering with engine, carburetor, 
and other working parts. Equally as im- 
portant is an examination before each trip 
to see that there are no loose bolts, nuts; 
screws, or battery connections. Many a 
walk home or wait for repairs, has 
avoided by this precaution before the car 
has been taken from the garage.—B. H. W. 


RULE FOR AIR PRESSURE IN TIRES 

For every inch of auto tire width use 
20 pounds of air pressure. A 2% inch tire 
requires 50 Ibs.; 3 inch, 60 lbs., and 10 Ibs. 
additional pressure for each half inch of 
tire. 

Keep the pressure up. Use a guage at 
least twice a week, and every day if there 
is any perceptible leakage. You ruin the 
best tire made in a short time by insuffi- 
cient air pressure. 


The man who dares not follow his own 
independent judgment, but runs t- 
ually to others for advice, becomes at last 
a moral weakling and an _ intellectual 








dwarf.—Dr. Wm. Matthewa. 
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Buy it by the box of 
twenty 5 cent packages 



















































































"44 for 85 cents—at 
= most dealers 
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Farmers’ 

wives and city 

wives like 
WRIGLEYS 





for the same reason— 


It’s the clean, pure, healthful pastime. 
It purifies the mouth all day for 
less than a cent. 


Men like it before, after or instead 
of smoking. It’s delicious 


aid to teeth, breath, appe- 
tite, digestion. 


Chew it after 




















It’s the 
hospitality 
confection. 
ideal to have in the 
house for family or 
friends. It stays fresh until 
used. Be SURE it’s WRIGLEY’S. 
Look for the spear. 


“it Marlin 
REPEATING RIFLE 


.25 Rim Fire—for all game 
smaller than deer. Uses car- 
tridges of surprising accu- 
racy up to 200 yards, 





and .32-20 cal- 
ibres also; octa- 














high velocity cartridges. 
Powerful enough for deer, safe 
to use in settled districts, excellent for 






















pow and reli- 
able but cheap target work, foxes, geese, woodchucks, etc. 
becauserim- Its exclusive features: the quick, smooth working “pump” ac- 
fi tion; the wear-resisting Special less Steel barrel; the modern 

re. ; solid-top and side pews er a te firing, i sed safety 

Rifle with d convenience, It construction and ivory Bead 

it " ront sight; these cost extra on other rifles of these calibres, 
13.15 Our 128 catalog describes the 
$ line. Sent for three stamps as 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARMER’ S 


NOTE 





HEN we were little lads fishing 
in the creek the fellow was held 
in bad repute that came and 
threw his hook in beside some other fel- 
low’s, simply because the other fellow 


had eaught a fish. That class of fisher- 
men seldom got many fish either. They 
usually came after the other fellow had 
caught all the fish in that ps articular hole. 
: farmers do about the same thing 
They are always jumping into something | 
that ss y else has made a little! 
sually they make the jump | 
hould be sticking to what 
plunger that loses. 
his work event- 





money at. 

ju when thes 
they have. It is the 
The fellow 
ually wins. 


who stay - 


The proper arrangement of the farm 
garden and the use of the right tools mean 
about half the labor with better returns 
Planted in long rows, the garden is easy 
to keep clean with a wheel hoe. This 
putting the garden stuff in little beds and 
working it with a hand hoe is too hard 
on the back for me when there is an 
easier way. One never has the right 
tools for his garden though, if he waits 
till the day they are needed before he 
buys them. 


| 





| around it. 


BOOK 





a suitable combination for high milk pro-| 
duction. He says that if a man is going 
to do a scrub job of feeding he had better 
keep scrub cows as nature has adapted 
them to withstand that kind. 


Some veterinarians claim that all the 
abcesses that form on hogs after vacci- 
nation are due to unclean methods. The 
evidenée of the farmers who have had the 
work done seems to indicate that it is 
also caused by pus-forming germs of some 
kind in the serum or virus used. There 
lis quite a ery going up about keeping 
serum out of the hands of the laymen 
because they are apt to be careless in the 
use of it. If abcesses are caused by care- 
lessness alone some good veterinarians 
must be careless. Of course cleanliness 
is essential to successful vaccination but 
carelessness by someone previous to the 
one who does the vaccination is appar- 
ently as harmful. 


It seems to me that unimproved land 
held for speculation should always be 
taxed as high as the improved farms 
We have many such pieces in 
our country held by speculators since 
early days. Some of it was bought for 
$2 and $3 an acre and held by the 





Two years ago a man fed some hay 
with a little quack gras s in it. That 


speculator or his estate until it is now 
worth fifty or sixty times that much. The 
labor of the men who developed the land 


spring the manure wes hauled onto an ped | 
old sod and plowed nd the field | around helped much in raising its value 
was pues to corn. Then last year it and now they are to be taxed for their 
was sown to oats and rape and was pas-|labors in improving their farms. If it 
tured. “When was plowed up lat fall | were possible it would be more fair to 
it was found to have little patches of|=-ake the unimproved pay the heavier 
quack grass all over It. Now there is a| tax. 
job ahead for se mebody, cleaning up the} Tyo samples of soil from a Kossuth 
Held. Every agrees a own Ga county farm were taken to the experi- 
against weed ment station to be analyzed. One was 
I was glad to see the list. of seed testing | from a field cropped eight years and then 
in clover. he other was from a field 





laboratories published - the January issue 


of “Successiul Farmin No matter if | 
one is only seeding ~y a little pate h he | \ 
r t afford to sow weed seed. Wels 
spent $8 worth of time, once, pulling new fF 


i bad weeds out of our little orchard | 
’ h that we had seeded to clover. We 
| 1 introduced for the first time, buck- 


horn, wild carrot, and a species of catch- 
flv. One k on like that goes a lenge ways 
when one stops to think wh: it would 
have meant if it hes ad | ee Reign , 


Some of the local agents of the old line 
insurance ¢ npanices are always harping 
bout the farme: mutual companies be- 
ing uneafe. It has been our experience 
that losses were paid more promptly and 
\ tisfaction. The cost is so 
much lesa that I wonder why more ofthe 
farmers do not take advantage of it. This 
thousand. 


year we pay $2.50 per 


Cro} ped continuously for twenty-five 

us. The fields lay close together and 
with the same type of soil, rolling upland 
pr airie. The analysis showed that the 

ld ere PI ed so long had a little less than 
three-fourths as much nitrgoen as the 
newer field and about four-fifths as much 
Largs Serigr That would seem to indi- 
sate that the one field was getting worn 
=. it was cloddy and hard to work. 
Since then a crop of clover and a liberal 
covering of manure —- brought the crop 

duction of the ield back to that of 
the newer field. 


[ fail to see just where timothy fits in 
very well on the average farm. It is a 
soil exhausting crop, and it is also low in 
feeding value. It is best utilized by sell- 
ing it and it is poor police y to grow rough 
feeds to sell except on hoof. The yield 





One of the b ivy « ittle breed :in 
he te sold a far r a fine cow with ar 
llent record. After the new owner 
had her awhile he com) lained because the 
cow was not doing well for him and cde- 


clared that he had been tricked. The 
‘ man had no trouble at all in locat- 
y the cause of such a state of affairs 
it all lay in the feeding. He explained, 
re f reefully than « ly, that tim- 
othy hay, ¢ i dder are not 


is nothing big and about the best that 

n be said for it is that it is easily cured. 
| When clover hay is worth ten dollats a 
lton I cannot see more than about six 
jdollars real feeding value in a ton of 
trmothv. It costs more money to seed a 
turns are much 
vy, lowa. 


4 


to clover but the rn 
W. Godfre 


| field 
great cr.—Geo. 



















toa 
Dise Harrow that wont 
worry the life out of them with 
@ pounc ing tongue. I want to send 
5 @ Monmouth by Dise 
arrow to try Sadie land 
freight whe and lil even pay oes 











has absolutely No Neck Weight, No Side Draft; and 
it turns around as eosy es a Plow. It has ‘Adjust- 

able S . Hard Maplo Bearings, Long O11 Tubes, 
xes and Dou'le Levers. Transport 
roing on road, if you want them. 
t me quoteyon our low, ww factory pr price,direct to you 


~~ Catalog 
of Harrows, Plows, Cuiti- 




























Amazing ““DETROIT” Kerosene Engine’ 
shipped on 15 days’ FREE Trial, proves 


pay nothing. 
bo explosion from coal ol, 


Gasoline Going Up! 
Gasoline is 9c to 15c hicher than 
coal of). Still going up. ya 7 
of coal oil do work of three 
pints gasoline. 


—only engine running on coal 
Oi] successfully, uses alcohol, gas- 
Oline and benzine,too. Starts with- 
out cranking. Only three moving 
parts—no cams—no sprockets—no 
— no valves—the ut mostin simplicity, power and strencth. 
jountedon skids. All sizes, 2 to 20h. p., in stock ready to ship. 
Engine tested before crating. aa allready torun. Pumps, 
— ae ¢ oon, os ~— milk, Grinds feed, shells 
corn, runs ighting plant. 088 (stripped), 
oe earn <p. Sent ong place oan days’ Pree Trial. Don'thay 
engine you investigate Money-saving, power-savin: 
"oe es. "Thousands Im use, Costs only postal to Gp cute 
yon are firstin vour ne’ chhor 1 to write, 8 my 
Extra-Low In co. Writet iid “ 


Detroit Engine Works, 330 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
ee ee 
Grinnell Work Gloves 

for every job around the farm 


Wear like rawhide—far 


outwear other gloves—wash in 

soap and water or gasoline and come 
ont like new. These features found 
only tn Grinnell Gioves: Rist-Fit, boids 
gloves snug and prevents cuff ging 
py A on Sponait pa = 

lust ou > ves Pp 
end double wear. 












. 


How to Get a $1.00 Pair Free 
Ack your, dealer for Grinnel Gloves. 


=e aeee'S curry fe his n: 
We to stock them 
on wit first er we'll send a $1.00 
glove . 
~RICKER BPG. CO.( Est. 2856) 





With Rig to make $150 te $200 
or More Every Month in the Year 


~—_ r Big Line of over 135 differ 
ent Spices, Toilet fen Oi, 


ig A ee 


oT : ENTS wren: 
Big I at of Inventions Wanted FR E E 








On x. ———- 
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Watson E. C Patent Lavever, Wasbington D. ct. 
Read the advertisements in this issue. 
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A FERTILIZER QUESTION 


A subscriber writes: “I would like to 
hear through your columns whether it 
would be better to use acid phosphate at 
$16 per ton, or ground phosphate rock at 
$9 per ton.’ 

This is a question which is puzzling the 
minds of many farmers in sections where 
it has been found profitable to apply | 
phosphorus to the soil. 

We could answer more definitely if our 
subscriber had stated the percentage of | 
phosphorus in the rock phosphate and | 
acid phosphate, owing to the fact that | 
there are different grades of each material. | 

However, at $9 a ton he should obtain 
a good grade of rock phosphate, which 
contains about twelve per cent of the 
element phosphorus. 

Acid phosphate is made by mixing equal 
amounts of finely ground phosphate rock 
and commercial sulphuric acid, commonly 
known as “‘oil of vitriol.’’ 

It is evident that a ton of acid phosphate 
contains only one-half a ton of phosphate 
rock, and therefore only one-half as much 
phosphorus as a ton of raw rock phos-| 
phate. 

The most common grade of acid phos- 
phate is labeled “14 per cent of phosphoric 
acid.”” This is equivalent to a little more 
than 6 per cent of the element phos- 
phorus. 

In aton of 12 per cent raw rock phosphate 
our subscriber would get 240 pounds of 
phosphorus for $9. In a ton of 6 per cent | 
acid phosphate he would get 120 pounds 
of phosphorus for $16. 

The phosphorus in raw phosphate rock 
becomes available for crops dente and 
the reason for adding a strong acid to the | 
rock and thus making acid phosphate is 
to make the phosphorus available more 
quickly. 

The effect upon the first crop would 
most likely be greater if phosphate were 
used, but the soil would be enriched to a 
greater extent by the use of a ton of raw 
rock phosphate than by a ton of acid 
cell ory owing to the fact that the 
footer contains about twice as much of 
the element phosphorus. 

An application of manure or some kind 
of a green crop plowed under will help to 
make available the phosphorus of rock 
phosphate. ‘The rotting material dissolves 
the rock. 











LAW REGARDING DISEASED HOGS | 

Question—Please let me know what can 
be done with one of our neighbors who 
lost about 150 hogs of cholera and has per- 
mitted the bodies to remain piled up in a 
field for about three weeks, and who allows 
some of his remaining hogs to run loose.— 
W. H. W. 

Answer—The laws of Nebraska make 
it an offense punishable by fine for an 
owner of a hog which has died of cholera 
to fail to burn its body within forty-eight 
hours after its death. The burning must 
be done on the owner’s premises. The 
road overseer for the district is required 
to file complaint against the owner on his 
failure to burn the swine, under penalty 
of disqualification to hold office. Another 
law enacted in 1913 makes it the duty of 
any person who believes or suspects that 
any animal belonging to himself or another 
is affected with a contagious or infectious 
disease to immediately report it to the 
State Live Stock Sanitary Board, or to 
some representative of the Board. There 
seems to be no penalty against permitting 
diseased swine to run at large on one’s 
own premises, but if he negligently permits 
them to come in contact with a neighbor’s 











swine he is liable for damages.— A. L. HLS 
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100,000 Families 


will move to California 


within two years. 


That is a conservative estimate. Thousands of people are 
making their plans to go to California during the great Expo- 
sitions, and many will remain. By the end of ro15 the price 
of a good farm in the fertile San Joaquin Valley will have 
greatly advanced. 


greatest 


This is the carefully considered conclusion of those having th 
possible information on the subject. 


Where is the man who does not want a California home? Now is the 
time to get it. You can buy choice land of proven fertility and proven 
adaptability for a price that will never be lower. You can get it on terms 
that will allow you to make most of the payments out of the land itself. 
By developing now you should earn big profits on the farm and a heavy 


dividend on the advanced value within a period of three years. 


There is no space here to tell you of the wonders of the San Joaquin 
Valley. That is why we urge you to send to-day for our books describing 
in detail the valley as a whole and the special industries, “ Dairying” and 
“ Poultry-raising,” which have proven so profitable as major crops or as 
quick money-getters until an orchard can be developed. 


You are under no obligation to go further; but you 
will get much information that must be of value to you 
if you will write for these books to-day and read them 
carefully. Then, if you wish, I will be glad to give you 
first-hand information about the several sections of the 
valley, the value of the land, the crops best adapted to 
the various sections, and anything else that you care to 
know. 

I also will tell you of the work of the Santa Fe Agri- 
cultural Department, which furnishes expert advice to 
those who are on the ground, and this without charge. 


iDAIAN 


ya} 
Gi 
Narehtth: a athyors 





A post card will bring the books. 
C. L. Seagraves, 

General Colonization Agent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, 2220 Railway Exchange Chicago. 


More Power At Less Cost 


Farming with Hart-Parr outhts 
means success and economy. The One- 
man outfit, shown below, replaces 12 


ART-PART) ¢ 
-OlL TRACTOR- Rano tier PLOW 


One man operates entire outfit. No plowman needed—operating cost is small 
because tractor uses cheapest kerosene. Successful and profitable (qppestewre—Smagy 
on as little as 160 acres. Easily pays for itself in a few seasons. Py ere og 
Can be used for plowing, discing, seeding, harvesting, threshing, haul- 
ing, silo filling, etc. Write for full information about this marvelous 
money maker for the modern farmer—also The Hart-Parr One- 
details ofentire Hart-Parrline—Oil Trac- Man Outfit—27 B. 
tors, Self and Hand Sift Plows, Money H.P. Oil Tractor with 
Maker”’ Threshers. Our literature on 
power farming costs will interest 


horses and sev 
turns better furrows and works faster 
than horses or mules. 


ABT FARR 
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PRAIRIE HILLS AND HOLLOWS 


URING every stormy spell the men 
ID with silos stand back and congratu- 

late them-selves that their feed is 
not taking harm. More than ever this 
year the silo has been a feed saver. It is 
not to be supposed that silage without 
grain is as good as usual but it is certainly 
a lot better than fodder taken from a 
muddy field. 


Many wondered just what value silage 
without any grain in it would have and the 
feeding of it has now progressed far enough 
so the worth of it is known. One feeder, 
who has several silos, told us that it takes 
sixty pounds of the silage this year to 


equal forty pounds of silage made in an 
average year. So we judge that the value 
of silage this year is about two-thirds that 
of the usual kind 

The new law re juiring that every ship- 
ment of booze into Kansas shall be regis- 
tered by the railroad or express company 
with the county clerk of the county to 
which the shipment goes has been in force 
a year. From these statements the total 
value of all booze & ipped to Kansas has 
been found and it amounts to $3.04 apiece | 
for each inhabitant of the state. 

The average consumption of liquor in 


the United States per capita is $21; in 
Missouri this amount runs to $24, owing 
to the very large amount consumed in the 
three great cities, St. Louis, Kansas City 
and St Joseph. So we can see that Kan- 
sas uses by far less liquor per capita than 
the average of the country, the amount 
aaved being $18 for every man, woman 
and child in the state. Because of the pro- 
hibition law and its enforcement, Kansas 
saves $27,000,000 each year. Kansas 
poopts think it better to buy motor ears 
than booze. 
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SUCCESS 


It is never any trouble at all down here 
to raise money for something needed in the 
country schools. Just announce a box 
supper with program and add “‘ladies 
please bring boxes’ and the thing is as 
ood as done. Receipts at the average 


ox supper will y run from $25 to 
$35, especially if a cake is to be voted to 
the “most young lady.” Votes 


are sold in such a contest at one cent each 

eon & Gee. ae See Sen 
ving strong supporters, ys 

about bankrupt themselves voting. 


At these box suppers a of cotton 
socks are usually voted to the laziest man. 
| Votes in this contest are the same price, 
| one cent each, but it is seldom that much 
is de ived from thissource. Thesocks are 
seldom voted to a real lazy man as that 
would seem too much like open insult; they 
go to some good natured fellow who can 
take a joke and who will not be liable to 
get . Take itall around, there is nev- 
er an entertainment held in the city that 
furnishes such genuine enjoyment as a box 
supper at a country school, especially 
where two young fellows are stout con- 
tenders for some certain young lady’s box. 








| The ease with which money can be/a 
|raised at these box suppers has brought 
laround a new graft. The country is 
|swarming with agents for encyclopedias, 
dictionaries and other school sup es for 
which an enormous price is asked. ‘They 
visit the school when it is in session and 
ask permission to address it for a few min- 
utes. They then bring their wares into 
view and after extolling their merits tell 
the teacher and pupils how easily they can 
be paid for by means of a box supper. 
Then if they can get the teacher to assent 
they take a vote as to whether or not a 
| supper shall be held and their stuff bought. 











Feb., 1914 


Of course, the scholars are always ready 
for any entertainment and the supper 2 
voted. Such a thing should never Be al 
lowed in any district without the consent 
of the district officers. 


Since writing about the new plant, feter- 
ita, we have been investigating the subject 
and have found a number of farmers who 
have raised it at different times in the past. 
They all agree that it is suited only to ex- 
tremely dry localities. One man said he 
had raised it for three years and that 
should there be a normal amount of rain 
it would — sprouting at the joints and 
that it would become top heavy and fall 
down. A oe acreage will be planted in 
Kansas this coming spring just meer of 
the good performance feterita last 
season. Should the rainfall be normal we 
shall expect. to see those who raise it dis- 
appointed. We shall stick to kafir. 


One year ago there moved into this 
township a number of young men from 
the city who had given up their work there 
totry farming. To the last man they have 
left and gone back to their city work. The 
crop failure disgusted them with farming 

~ J though they all knew that the like 
would not probably occur again they 
could not stand the pressure and so gave 
up. One young man was so thoroughly 
out of fix with afarmer’s life that he told 
us that the city workman “lived better, 
got far better pay, had much less work to 

o and in an average run of years could 
lay up more money.” If this is true, what 
basis is there for the wail of “high cost of 
living” that comes to us from the city! If 
this man’s statement is true, the city cost 
of living is not high enough; it must be 
further raised to make city and country 
opportunities correspond.—H.C. H., Kan, 








S. R. FEIL, Pres. 
Reg. Pharmacist 














PROOF 


“Sal-Vet’ isa great remedy 







If you will fill out the coupon below—tell me how 
you Tak loth prneg of proving to you seh single ps 
advance. ADI ask is the privilege of ogee tin your own barnyard wi 

usands of other farmers. to rid your stock of worms—how to makeall 
pam eh = = Shocker, 


fs a wonderful medicated salt whi 
stomach and intestinal worms. 
and greatly lessens the danger 


your stock of the ¢ 


6. R. PEM OO, Bapes | 






TI Stop Your Losses 


From Worms-Tll Prove it or No Pay | 





it 





the charge—you won't owe me « penny. 
SIDNEY R&R. FEIL, Pres. 





without asking a single penny of pay in 


cit oor 


animals of their greatest 
expels these po ay life-sapping 


down the number of hogs, sheep, horses and cattle 


you enough Sal-Vet to last all your stock PRIGES 2 ark 100 te. $5 
simply pay the mode at {Sorbet teint tats ce | $2 op. t8 real Ss I 


_Cleveland, oO. 
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have proved to 
yourfarm 
yea more money. 


The Great 
LIVE STOCK 
Cc sditioner 










enemies—the deadly 
parasites 


ays Before You Pay 









































for sheep. It saved me ten rey 
times what I paid for it."— . > i 
pyr Ane 


Se gasend No Money ey Matai 


“Have found ‘Sal-Vet’ 0. K. 
for horses and coits: it is the 
best conditioner and worm 
destroyer I have ever fed,"— SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. 
’ TE S. 8 FEIL COMPARY 
Ul Ss e oupor, (4 Pape 214 CLEVELAND, O. 
me enougn Sal Vet to lastmy 
Ad stele days. I will pay the freight 
4 a ty agree to rt 
promptiy tn 60 days and at that 
hd om 1 A if tt does what you claim 
If it doee not, you are to cance! the charge. 
































Jobn Bowles, Rt. No. 3, Hold 
rege Neb. 












than 
they everhavebefore. |hewe BG ree wee eC  ONGME . wo ne eee wenn 
had to give less feed. and my 
etock sleek and as 


looks 
A. Ayers.Codar Springs. Mich, 


























STUMPS AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY 

In his article on page fourteen of this 
issue Mr. Grose brings out a problem 
which should be given thorough con- 
sideration by every farmer. He refers to 
the loss oceasioned by a strip of land on 
his farm which was occupied only by 
decayed trees and useless scrub saplings. 

Almost every farm has a greater or less 
area which is similarly unproductive. In 
many cases the trees are sufficiently sparse 
to permit of an attempt at cultivation, or 

verhaps all or a portion of them have 

been reduced to stumps. 

The prices of land and labor have 
reached a point where no man can afford 
to permit easily removable and useless 
obstacles to occupy his time or land. 

Do not understand that we are arguing 
against the growing of timber—far from 
it. There should be much more timber 
grown on every farm. Much of the land 
that is now seriously damaged by washing 
would be in good condition had it been 
kept covered with trees and the soil bound 
by their roots. 

The point we make is that land may be 
in timber and at the same time be pro- 
ductive and that productive timber should 
replace much of that which is now oc- 
cupying the land. In many cases the land 
which is now in timber is well adapted 
to the growth of cultivated crops, while 
there are other areas on the same farm 
which should have trees planted upon 
them. 

Study your own farm and see if ‘it 
would not be profitable to get rid of some 
useless trees and stumps and replacethem, 
either in the same land or in a different 
place with trees which are growing more 
valuable every year. 

A few years ago it required several 
years after a piece of land was cleared 
»efore it could be farmed conveniently or 
a satisfactory crop grown upon it. Most 
of us have vivid recollections of vicious 
kicks by plow handles when the plow 
»oint struck a root. The expense for 
Sake machinery, harness, etc., was no 
small item, not to mention the loss of 
crop due to idle land. While this ex- 
pense may have been justifiable when land 
was cheap and when it was a laborious 
operation to remove stumps, it certainly 
is not at the present time with our modern 
and easy methods for clearing land of 
such obstacles. 

A Typical Case 

John Barton and his father owned ten 
acres of woodland in one corner of the 
quarter section which they had farmed 
for years. 

This woodland had gradually been 
cleared of trees and brush and made a good 
pasture. Having in mind the natural rich- 
ness of the soil and the added fertility from 
several years of pasturing, he had visions 
of big crops. 

He didn’t feel that he could afford to 
clear the stumps so plowed around them. 
It was not an easy job. It was hard on 
John, hard on the horses, hard on the 
machinery and hard on the harness. 

At the end of the season; John gathered 
362 bushels of corn from ten acres of rich 
virgin land. He was sorely disappointed. 
He had expected at least twice that much. 

He began to figure. As near as he could 
get at it, broken machinery and harness 
had cost him $27.40 for the ten acres. 
His horses were pulled down more in 
dodging stumps and pulling against hid- 
den roots on that ten acres than in 
straightaway work on forty acres of clear 
land. He decided to experiment. 

By next planting time every stump had 
been pulled from half the lot. ere 
wasn’t a waste foot of ground on the five 
acres. In the fall he gathered 368 bushels 
of corn from the cleared half and 


213 bushels from the stumpy half. In 
other words, the stumps in five acres of 
ground had cost him 155 bushels of corn, 
and he decided that stumps in a cultivated 
field were luxuries he could not afford. 
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We are the originators of the tam 
only guarantee that stands the 
test in the scales af justice. 
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VERY Economy Gasoline 
Engine is required to pull 
more than its rated horse 

power before it leaves our factory. 

Every part of the Economy fits 

perfectly, which means less fric- 

tion, less wear and greater econ- 
omy of fuel. Duplicate parts are 
absolutely interchangeable. 






The Economy is the simplest 
engine on the market. It has 
fewer parts, is easier to operate 
and is guaranteed to give as 
good service for as many years 
as any other make, regardless 
of price, 


Our low prices are the result 
of modern methods of manu- 
facture, enormous output and 
direct from factory selling. 
Our guarantee, ‘‘Your money 
back at any time if you are not 
perfectly satisficd,*”’ and our 
reputation for fair and square 
dealing make you sure of the 
quality of Economy Engines, 

The following prices enable 

ou to buy a large and a small 
Economy engine for less than 
the price of one ordinary 
engine. 

144-H. P., $29.95; 2-H.P., 
$39.95; 4-H P., $72.95;6-H.P., 
$102.95; 8-H. P., $149.65; 10- 
H. P., $219.50. 

Turn to the gasoline engine 

ages of our new big General 

atalog, see our complete line 
of sizes for every purpose. 
If you haven’t our new big 
General Catalog, just write 
“Gasoline Engines’’ ona 
postal card and also request 
our free Catalog No, 68§S71. 


If you need a gasoline engine, 
you will purchase an Economy 
if you investigate thoroughly, be- 
cause you cannot find its equal at 
anywhere near the price we ask. 























Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 

































is the quick, easy, money-making way. 


The Louden Junior Hay Carrier, like all Louden Movable 
Equipments, is center hung—runs easily and smoothly; will not ‘ 
Maan. cx tuleted sense. Built cntively of steal and kun-the sureageet 
é or twis ropes. uilt en 8 the s s 
swivel carrier made. 
The Lifting Power of the Louden Balance 
Fork, and the easy way it handles a heavy load, 
makes it the most serviceable in any kind of fod- 
der. Will grip half a ton at once, short or long 
growth, and hold it tight. So perfectly balanced 
it never fails to drop the hay where desired. 


Louden 
and Litter 
See the Louden Line at your dealers 
LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., 2700 Broadway, Fairfield, iowa | 
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COOPERATIVE INSURANCE 


By R. E. ROGERS 








URINGthe last quarter of a century 
there have been dozens of coopera- 
tive companies of many sorts organ- 
ized among farmers whose sole aim was to 
reduce the cost of different essentials that 
farmers use on the farm, or in dealing with 


other farmers. In our county one of the 
best examples of a permanent organization 
among farmers is our Farmers’ Fire As- 
sociation. Some of these have been 
started in other places but did not live 
long, usually until an extra large amount 
cf losses occurred and the company could 
not stand under them, 

This company was organized on Nov- 
ember 27, 1894. ‘The reason was that 
local insurance agents either did or had to 
charge such excessively high rates that 
something really had to be done to gain 
relief from them. So this company was 
the result. Even at this ime the old line 
companies are charging exorbitant rates 
for the carrying of farm property. The 
rate of a loeal agent for last year on wind, 
fire and lightning was slightly over 45 
cents & hundred dollars. Our aasocia- 
tion’s rates are given below. Of course 
our rates are different each year. The 
amount of losses plus the expenses of 
“unning the company’s business is divided 
among all the policy — and an as- 
sessment made accordin 

Our rate per hundre Selle for 1903 
was 21 cents; 1905, 28 cents; 1906, 26 
cents; 1907, 16 cents; 1908, 15 cents; 
1909, 22 cents; 1910, io cents; 1911, 23 
cents and 1912, 12 cents. You see that 
our average rate for these years was less 
than 19 cents for a risk $100. 


How Managed 
There is a sei: of by-laws under which all 


the business is done. These have been 
changed slightly since organization but 
only in the number of directors of the 
company. At the start we had six direc- 
tors. Now there are ten. These direc- 
tors act as agents. They also look over a 
farmer’s losses after a fire, wind or light- 
ning loss, decide approximately his loss, 
appoint an arbitrator for the company, 
and look after the company’s end gencr- 
ally. In settling losses where only part of 
a building or part of the contents are de- 
stroyed, three men act as adjustors. One 
is ap pointed by the company’s director, 
one by the sufferer of the loss, and these 
two select a third man. Except on one 
oecasion the work of these three was ac- 
eepted as satisfactory to everybody. The 
amount decided upon is paid at once 
either out of the fund left from the last 
assessment or from borrowed money. 
Immediate settlement is another advan- 
tage of the local company. 

As the mainspring of the business rests 
with the secretary, it might be well to 
speak of his duties. Our secretary is 
more than competent to handle this job. 
He is an oldtime schoolmaster, whose 
special forte was arithmetic. He is a 
farmer and had to have this office forced 
upon him before accepting it. He makes 
out the list of losses which accumpany 
the letter of assessment. This shows to 
the cent just what éach member was 
paid and for what he was paid during 
the past year. He figures the exact 
amount of each member’s share of the 
loss. He keeps track of the expenses of 
running the company’s business. His pay 





is seemingly small, being 20 cents an 
hour for work done. Of course much of 
it is done at odd times, such as evenings 
or rainy days, and considerable is looked 
after in winter time. 

Since the organization of the associa- 
tion there has been a total of twenty-three 
assessments made, including that of 1912. 
At first an assessment was made when 
the amount reached the rate of 15 cents 
per hundred dollars of risk. Now one is 
made each year. With the immense 

membership the yearly assessment idea 
is distinctly an advantage in expense cut- 
ting, both for the punctate time and 
postage. The membership at nt is 
3,471. This means in postage some- 
thing geen < i oon > Same 

done, besides stationery 
> dey this saving the directors have ar- 
ranged twenty pay Powe over the county 
where the members may pay their assess- 
ment, saving them the inconvenience of a 
money order, or of ‘going to a central place 
for this. Banks and stores are selected 


for this. 
Expense Items 

To show how the different expenses 
compare for this year I might quote from 
the assessment letter: By fire, 6 cents 
er hundred dollars; by wind 1.2 cents 
by lightning 2.8 cents, and expense of 
directors, secretary, postage, etc., 2 cents 
for each $100. 

The directors get $2 for a day’s com- 
pany work. Their ex are extra, 
though not often very since most 
of the work is close around home. No 
insuring of town or village property is 
done under any consideration. 

The amount of risk carried totals 
$7,969,720. There was an increase of 
nearly $800,000 in the last two years, 
which shows that satisfactory insurance 
is given. We feel safe in this a 
Only a tremendous cyclone or 
could possibly affect the stability of the 
company in any way. Even if the rates 
reached $1 a hundred for a year or two 
we should be something ahead in the long 


run. 

There is very little chance for dis- 
honesty to creep in, and even if there 
were two or three crooked directors, what 
little they might graft would be alight | = 
compared with the whole expense. And 
with an election every three years for each 
one, even a suspicion of crookedness in 
any director would result in a failure of 
reelection. 





“Tf dairy farmers and fruit 
wers had refrigeration,” 8a 
eneral Ginger, “‘there wo 
be a better grade of stuff - 
the market, and tuey could 
better prices, Where ice is not av ie 
artificial cold can be made,’ 


Now that the farmer has a little time 
to read and store up some valuable in- 
formation for next year, he should be sure 
to have several farm papers, and 
read them, too. Many useful points can be 
gotten from them. ‘The information 
gleaned from them is worth mone _ 
me. Some of their timely suggestions 
saved many a sick animal on the ioe: 
I like Successful Farming. It’s very 
name is suggestive of success and gives 
jnspiration, 
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Free Use 30 Days 


EE for yourself 
how smoothly 
voller-beart 


or grass seed and 
you don’t say It is a great service 
Siranouned — ship it back 


CF Famine 


“like ofl.” It’s easy to turn, it turns 
—-~*e and aoe means that it does perfect 
hig gh oe ~ Boag 





Plant dirty, jad 
Ey sy 
—— are satisiic 

wit sell you this 


“Direct Factory Price 


You save retailer's and jobber’s profit, merety 
paying actual cost of making _— fact 
profit. And iy Ln —_ “| 
all the t Crop Mak oe 
you beg. oar use of iff Lg tag under n no obii- 
gation. ehave a for you, giving 
} —— ty 


Piease write for 
it now—today—and peioms price ete offer in detail, 
St. Paul Fanning Mill Company 
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Milne’s sane 
and Tree Puller 


pe 
phy Ly t— 


can cut th 
pas trece the land ch clear for’ cul cultivation. 


All Steel Combination S Puller 
Unbreak able— 
pb can eet ether pt 








[MANE MFG. co.. 960 Ninth St., Monmouth, Hl. 


160 acres. . Fine y Land 
in Cariton County, 39 
< pond in Dulutt, 4 tice tr from 
Nemadji, on we Soo. 7 miles from 
he Northern P: 


Barnum, ont or ‘acific, 
4 miles from Neckerson, on the Great- Northern. Has 
$2000 in standin. umber ont, T ws will make a fine 
arm. — ice $4 1% cash, balance on time. This is a 


CW W. ELSTON, 1901 West Sup. St., 
















- MINNESOTA 
LA ei & oh 
the FA 
$ ion, 
FREE If for a home opin 
ing of buying good fa ply write 


r%, a iiser ) earking nt 


Marl eo Sine ones of 
pe SC “LL oyo o M.S 
Land Co., 


Matt Avene 


Peach and Apple 
Trees 2c and Up 


un. ee. Cherry, Neg ay etc. — fae ree. 


SWEETCLOVER 


Torage plant that grows hat grows. Nothing equal 
ete cins oe A. Eines te ater Grows eve here. Can 
on best tested, woe Write 


save you guaranteed 
today for Free Bampl circular and 7¢- catal 
4. A. BERRY SECO Box 919. RINDA, 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS ©..é%..2 


included fo petite quichty. Mere for Jou 47 
se eet fats Phe Tea aad arg — 
€.A, Strout Farm Agency, Station 3067 New York City 
VENT, It 
PATENT Prruuase Wrarme, hae 
pecnver® s ee Guide Fant PTR. an Ee rouan, 
516 Loan & Trust Bide., Washington, D 
and Ses aeiny veel 
Inventions” “Patent vere" aed ° “How ot Get 
our Patent and Your Money.” Advice FREE. 
dated & Cn.. Potent stpornnge, Bogs 60, Warttagere, B.S: 


Our advertisernents are guaranteed. 
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ur World Wide 
Roofing Defy! 


We challenge the world on roofing prices and quality. We positively guarantee to save you from 
30% to 50% on any kind of roofing, whether metal or ready roofing, and we challenge any manufac 
turer, dealer or mail order house in this or any other country to sell our quality roofing at anywhere 
near the price that we are offering it. This challenge is open to all and we back it up with the entire 
strength of our $10,000,000 capital. 

When we say that our roofing prices are “lower’’ than all others we do not mean that we have 
shaded our prices just a trifle in order to make it possible for us to issue this broad and sweeping chal 
lenge. It means that our prices are way below the prices quoted by all other concerns—that we do in 
fact, save you anywhere from 4 to % on all your purchases of either metal or prepared roofings and 
we give you a binding guarantee to that effect 


Make Us Prove Our Claims 


it 
Tr 
























































When we make claims as strong and unqualified as the foregoing 
you owe it to yourself to make us prove them. Because if we can 
actually save you from 30 to 50 cents on every dollar you spend for 
roofing and also guarantee the quality, you surely want to benefit 

ourself by this great opportunity to save such big money on every 
it of roofing you buy. 


Get Free Samples And 


and it will take you less than five minutes to figure out Just how 


reat your saving will be on any amount or kind of roofi you buy 
fe will send you a liberal assortment of free samples of Galvanized 
Steel Roofing of different weights tn corrugated, flat, V crimped 


and standing seam, Brick Sidi and Beaded Celling and also 
samples of our famous Rawhide Ready Roofing, rubber surfaced, 
pebble, filnt and marbie coated in 1, 2 and 3 ply. By comparing 
these samples with other roofings you can judge the qualities for 


We are known the world over as the World's Greatest Price 
Wreckers. Twenty years ago, as the Chicago House Wrecking 
Company, we started buying up and wrecking large bulidings 
expositions, etc. In this work we learned which roofing materials 
wore the best and longest and why—the advantages of me 
roofings and the advantages of Ready Roofings. We determined 
to sell roofing only of a quality which could honestly be said to have 
all the strongest points of the roofing made and not a single 
one of the weak points. We have held to this. 

Today we sell more roofing and building material to the consumer 
than any other concern on earth. Most of our roofing Is made by 


We don't ask you w take our word for it nor the word of ou 
thousands of customers all over the country who know from ex- 
perience just how much they have saved by sending us thelr 
roofing ers. You can easily prove for yourself every claim 
we make without any expense or obligation on your part-—just 
send us trial order and be convinced 


Freight Prepaid Prices 

By comparing our freight prepaid prices with prices 

oa by others you will know to a cent just exactly how many 
ollars you can save if you place your order with us. 

Don't buy a single foot of roofing material, whether it be for 
house, barn, granary, sheds or any other purpose until you first get 
this big lot of free samples and learn for yourself how much we 
can save you. Be sure to mai! coupon for free samples and freight 
prepaid prices today 


yourself 


Why Our World Challenging Low Prices Are Possible 


us. Our many long years of experience taught us how to make an 
absolutely storm-proof, water-tight, fire-resisting roof of the highest 
attainable quality. Send for free samples and see how we succeeded 
by comparigs our roofing with others. That will tell you better 
than volumes of words. 

We also buy roofing in vast quantities at manufacturers 
sheriffs’ and receivers’ sales. Our immense capital of $10,000,000 
gives us a tremendous buying power. We buy for spot cash at 
prices which enable us to pass along wonderful bargains of every 
kind to our customers 








Galvanized Steel Roof- 3 
ing Per Sq. Ft. Only 46 


alvanized steel in corru- 
gated, V crimped, stand! seam and brick siding, is proctinky 
rust-proof, makes an absolutely water-tight, fire-resisting roof— 
lasts a life time. Price smashed—as low as 2%c per square foot 
Order in quantity lote and save money. Don't fall to mail coupon 
for free samples ‘ight away 


As tough asits name. It is impossible to make tougher, stronger, 
better appearing ready roofing than this. The body is finest qual- 


. . 
Rawhide Ready Roofi née ity tough fib felt, saturated and re-saturated with genuine Trin- 


idad Asphalt—the best, most durable water-proof substance known. ‘The surface is coated with sand, gravel, pebbles, flint, or marble 
as you prefer. Comes in 1, 2 and 3 ply—makes an absolutely storm and water-proof roof—fire and lightning resistant to a high de- 
gree. Mail coupon for free samples and freight prepaid prices today sure. 

G e roof let us lay our entire roofing propo- 


s w . _ 
t T h iS Free oofi ng Book Firs sition before you Our free roo‘ing 
book gives lota of roofing information that you should know. 


Tells you about all kinds of roofing materials for various purposes, their 
relative cost, ete. Proves con¢lusively that we can save you big money on every kind of rooting 


Corrugated Steel Roof- 1 1 
ing At Per Sq. Ft. Only 146 


Just one example of the amazing low-price roofing bargains we 
now offer—this lot is guaranteed clean, brand new stock. Steel 
Roofing of this grade and weight has never before been sold at any 
where near this price. Be sure to get free samples of this. Supply 
your roofing needs now for years to come at this tremendous saving 
while you have the chance. 


Another wonderful bargain-—genuine 


Before you decide upon any kind of a 


But we do more. We have the 
most complete roofing Department of any concern in America in which we employ a number of the best roofing experts In the country 
Their services are at your command absolutely free—they will tell you anything you wish to know about roofing. Just tell us the kind 
of building you are figuring on roofing and about how many square feet of surface there are to cover and our experts will tell you what 
kind of roofing you should buy, how many squares you will need and will give estimate on total cost, all entirely without obligation. 
roofing, it will pay you to have us lay 


No Advance Deposit Require aside a supply for you to be delivered 


for we tell you frankly that the low prices we are now quoting have never before been equaled and probably never 
be. Just state about when you will want your supply and we will hold it out for you without any deposit. Will 
make immediate shipment if you prefer. Write us at once 


may order any amount of roofing you need direct from this ad- 
; ith absol 


Even if you have no immediate need of 

















You 
Ou r G uara ntee vert tw safety. Our reputation for dependa le 
merchandise and honest dealings is known from one end of tre 
country to the other. We guarantee our representations absolutely. When you deal with us you can do so 


We pertoet con‘idence that you will be fairly treated in every possible way and always receive exactly 
what you order. 


Mail Coupon for Free Book and Samples Today 
Harris Bros. Co. 


Roofing Dept. CM. 2 
35th & Iron Sts. 


Chicago, ti, 
Roofing Dept. 


Send me trle cupy of 
your Rooting Book and 
free samples of Rootings 
with freight prepaid prices 
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When to Cut it 
6 is no use arguing much in 
favor of ice on the farm. The 
women need ice to cool the butter, 
milk, fruit and keep the ice box at a tem- 
erature that will preserve eatables during 
ot weather. The young folks like ice 
cream and if they can’t get it at home’they 
go to town for it. 
The Ice Harvest 

A good time to harvest is when the ice 
is about ten or twelve inches thick. Too 
large chunks are hard to handle. Put in 
nothing but. clear solid ice. Slush ice, or 
that full of snow, doesn’t keep well. It is 
easier to haul ice on sleds than wagons 
but don’t depend on that. When the ice 
is just right harvest it, no matter how you 
have to haul it. 

In case one family has not sufficient 
help to make it speedy and easy, call on 
some neighbors. Help one another. It is 
no boy’s play. But the team work is 
quickly done. Just like butchering or 
husking bees, the ice harvest can be made 
a very agreeable task by catching the 
spirit of helpfulness. 

The Equipment 

A few planks and strong wooden horses 
will construct an ice shute that will make 
it possible for a horse to slide several cakes 
up onto asled or wagon without a man lift- 
ing a pound. Rope and pulleys, ice poles, 
ice tongs, hand ice saws, crowbars, ice 
plow, and shovels if there is snow to clear 
away, make the outfit complete. 

With an ice plow the work is rapidly 
and neatly done. You must have uniform 
sizes of ice cakes so.that the blocks will 
pack solid in the ice house. The plow 
cuts almost through and marks out the 
cakes in uniform sizes. A little hand saw- 
ing followed by a little crowbar work 
loosens the cakes and sets them afloat 

_ready for the chute. 
In case you have no chute, a lifting de- 
vice as shown in the picture will do the 
work, though very slowly compared with 
the chute and horse help. 

Keep the ice clean. A tobacco chewer 











should not be allowed to spit on the ice. 


It. will ne doubt be used in ways that make 
such a filthy practice exceedingly danger- 
ous next summer to the consumers of the 
ice. 

But let me say right here that ice should 
never be used directly for cooling food or 
drink—that is, never put into the food or 
drink. Ice tea, lemonade and such can be 
made as cold as ice by placing the pure 
water in the ice chest. long enough before 
use to get, thoronghly chilled. Same with 
food products. Ice may contain typhoid 
and other disease germs. Freezing 
doesn’t kill them. 

Packing the Ice 


Pack the ice blocks as closely together 
in the ice house as possible. They should 
lie together like bricks. Do not slush 
water over them. You don’t want them | 
frozen solid. The blocks will be square | 
cornered and fit nicely if an ice plow is | 
used. If cut by hand be careful to ow 


straight. 








If the weather is cold the packing need 
not be put around the sides until the house 
is full. In that way you have cleaner ice. 

Any good packing, such as sawdust, fine 
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Says:- 
The blue isn’t a f 
for farm oe ee eer —- 
barn and machine shed wi 


Certain-teed 


ROOFING 


Guaranteed for 15 
aad will teed laaene 


There is no test by which you 
can know how long a roof will 
last. Your safeguard is the man- 
ufacturer’s responsibility. 
“ti 
4d 


Your dealer can furnish 

tye J Rooting Mfg. ag we 
rH mane St. 

Louis, Iil., yj mara acturera. Eas Pa. 


Roofing in rolls and shingles— 
Reasons Why You Shout 
20 Investigate the SANDOW 
KeroSene Stationary ENGINE 
Sisto or Saini bent 


gears—no sprockets —only three moving 
parts — portable — licht weight — great 
power—starts easily at 40 degrees below 


zero—complete, ready to ran—chil- 
5-year irom- 


money- 
back trial. Sizes 2 to 20 H. P. 
> be 
toyou. Our ee Ca 
sition saves you one-half cost of first 
engine eeld tm your county. (167) 





shavings, chaff, straw, or cut hay will do 





for packing between walls and ice. Cover 
over the top with a deep layer of straw 
well tramped down. Always leave both 
gables of the house open enough to allow 
free circulation of air th It removes 
the heat created by the sun on the roof. 
Here’s hoping every farmer will have a 
supply of ice in storage before spring.— 
Alson Secor. 


It is almost as much the duty of every 
farmer to put up ice for the use of his 
family, as it is to put up corn for the use of 
the animals. 


The general public are more interested 
in the candidate than in whst he does after 
he gets into the legislature. That's 
why the people fail to get the ‘aws they 


want. 











to make fast the rope. Use the Burr 
Self-locking Tackle Block for all 
kinds of lifting. Booklet F REE, post- 
paid. Ask your dealer or write us. 


THE BURR MFG. CO. 


2106 Superior Ave., N. W. Cleveland, O 
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Cut Down Shoe Bills 


Protect Man! You 
Ma cit eaiadieiee 
ea 


Jing, comfort and health pro- 
Stection this work shoe has 

for you. It will wear for years; 
relieves you of corns, bunions or other 
soreness; keeps the feet warm, dry and 
comfortable in every kind of weather. 
The aluminum makes it the LIGHT. 
EST METAL SOLE SHOE MADE. 











The Bar on the Sole 


gives the foot a natural tilt, allowing 
a free, easy, buoyant step and pre- 
venting your walking flat-footed. No 
other metal sole shoe has the bar. 
Dirt will not stick to this shoe, A hair- 
felt insole makes a soft cushion. All 
















sizes: 6—9—12 and 16 inch tops. It’s 
a friend to your pocketbook. 


Send postcard today for FREE 


booklet, 
Water and 


**Shoe 
Talk” nag-Prooft 


Raciné Aluminum Shoe Co. 
106 Sixteen th St., Racine, Wis 


Keep Your Hogs 
Free From Ve 


—from lice and parasites of all kinds. They 
worry the hogs, bring on disease, keep them 
from getting fat—they eat up your profits. 
Here is the simplest device you 
ever saw for keeping hogs clean, 
healthy and increasing their mar- 
ket price. 


Wasson’s Patent 
Rubbing Post 


filled with solid petroleum dip which 
is automatically applied right on the 
itch when the hog scratches himself. 
Built so that a hog can scratch an 
part of his body. Always on the jo 
and it costs 4c per head per year to 
keep them free from vermin. 


Throw Away 
Your Dip Tank 


Save Time, 
Trouble, Money 
Don’t bother with a dip tank or let your hogs 
get thin and lousy because you haven't the time to 
give thema dip. The Patent Rubbing Post catches 
© first nit and kills the growth. Hogs like the 
Post. The smell of the dip attracts them. You will 
be delighted. Only sold on a money back if not 
satisfied guarantee. Send for information and 
read what users say about it. Agents Wanted. 


Wasson Mfg. Co.. 74 Bank Bide.. Peoria. Il. 


The West 


Calls You. There is 


no place in the world that offers more 
or greater opportunities for success. 

Along the Union Pacific System Lines 
there are many large and small tracts 
of land—irrigated, sub-irrigated and 
non-irrigated—that can be bought at 
low prices. There are many business 
openings in small growing towns. 

I will give you free authentic infor- 
mation concerning these various tracts 
of land and business openings. 

R. A. SMITH, 
Colonization and Industrial Agent, Union Pacific 
Railroad Co., Room 2062 Union Pacific Building, 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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A FARMER’S FRIEND 
The toad is one of the farmer’s best 


friends. He hides during the heat of the 
day under stones, sticks or any kind of rub- 
bish he can find that will afford shade and 
moisture but as soon as the day grows 
cool he sallies forth in quest of food, which 
consists principally of insects. 

It is a common superstition that to kill 
a toad will cause the cows of the offender 
to give bloody milk, which, though with- 
out foundation in fact, is productive of 
good by deterring the slaughter of the in- 
nocents by cruel boys. 

Like many others of the animal king- 
dom the toad sloughs his skin, but you 
never can find their cast skins aroun 
you do those of snakes. Only once have 


I been permitted to see a toad change his | 


I saw one in a shady place be- 
neath a large clod. He acted as though 
he were in severe pain. Presently I saw 
the skin on his back beginning to split. 
The opening grew larger and larger, till at 
last he worked it forward and off his hind 
legs, for all the world like a boy taking off 
his trousers. Next he worked it off his 
front legs and with his feet he pushed it 
off his head, rolled it up into a ball and— 
what do you think! He swallowed the 
pellet as though it were a delicate morsel. 

Formerly they were thought to be ven- 
omous, but the idea is absolutely without 
foundation. His body is covered with 
wart-like protuberances which on pressure 
exude a milky liquid of a very acrid taste. 
Many a time have I seen dogs play with 
toads, but observed that they were careful 
not to get the little creatures in their 
mouths. No doubt they had learned the 
toad’s weapon by experience. 

Though he appears to be a clumsy fel- 
low, often have I watched him before my 
team and he always so timed and spaced 
his leaps as to excape death by hoofs and 
wheels. Still he is not active enough to 
spring upon insects. How does he catch 
them! His tongue, which is an inch or 
more long, is attached to the front of his 
mouth and free behind. When a fly comes 
near enough the tongue is thrust quickly 
out, the fly is enveloped and drawn bac 
into the mouth so quickly that the eye can- 
not follow the movements. 

Toads are local in their habits, as are in 
fact many animals thought to be wanderers. 
The toad you saw hopping around your 
yard last summer is the one which will ap- 
pear next summer and has been doing 
police duty in your yard and garden for 
several years. 

The number of insects a toad will con- 
sume is almost incredible to one who has 
not observed their habits, and as he is not 
particularly choice in his selection of food, 
he destroys vast numbers of injurious in- 
sects. His utility as an insecticide is so 
well known that in some places he has a 
market value for placing in gardens. 

The toad exhibits a considerable degree 
of intelligence and is easily tamed 
knew of three toads that had been tamed 
by some children. After having been car- 
ried into the house a few evenings they be- 
came so tame that they would hop up on 
the porch and wait for the door to be open- 
ed, then they would calmly hop into the 
kitchen and watch for flies. They became 
so tame that the children could catch them 
anywhere in the yard and carry them 
round without them making any effort to 
escape. Each succeeding summer three 
toads applied for the job and we oom 
them to be the original ones.—J. H. N. 
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Make Your Lame Horse 
Sound, Like This 


You Can Do It While He Works. 


We want to show you that there isn't 
any affection that causes lameness in horses 
that can't be cured, no matter of how long 
want_to send you our in- 
“Horse 


standing. We 


structive book, Sense” No. & 





It describes all. And with the book we 
want to send you an expert's diagnosis of 
our horse's lameness. All this is absolutely 
ree. Simply mark the spot where swelling 
or lameness occurs on picture of horse, clip 
out and send to us telling how it affects 
the gait, how long animal has been lame 
and its age. 

We absolutely guarantee Mack's $1,000 
Spavin Remedy to cure Spavin, Bone or 

Spavin, Curb, Splint, Ringbone, 
Thoroughpin, Sprung Knee, hoe Boil, 
Wind Puff, Weak, Sprained and Ruptured 
Tendons, Sweeny, Shoulder or Hip Lame- 
ness and every form of lameness affectin 
the horse. We have deposited One Thousan 
Dollars in the bank to back up our guaran- 
tee. Cures while he works. No scars, no 
blemish, no loss of hair. 

Your druggist will furnish you with 
Mack’s $1,000 Spavin Remedy. If he 
hasn't it in stock, write us. 

Price $5.00 per Bottle and worth it. Address 


MecKallor Drug Co., Binghamton, N. Y 


Manure Spreader h 4. 
Up 


Prices Slashed! 


My low direct-from-factory prices will 
save you $26 to $50. My prices on complete 
spreaders, $64.75 to $79.50. Attachments only 

9.50 up. Think of it} Prices never before 
equaled. Lowest ever made! write today — act 
quick, These special prices good for 60 days only. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
it by 


$26,000 legal 
Get m catalog and special 
tet and lowent special ces. 
RITE TODAY—ACT WN 
wi GALLOWAY CO, 
—“ 689 Galloway Station (419 Waterloo, lows 


National Rotary Harrows For Plows 

- ys Perfect seed-bed 
in one operation. 
Moisture conser- 
ved. Sold direct 


to farmer. 


Price only $9.°° 


e Write for circular. 
National Harrow Co., Le Roy, Ill, 
PURE SWEET $ f: hy 


CLOVER 0: 


BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER KNOWN—INVESTIGATE 

The greatest forage plant that grows. Superior to all 
asa fertilizer. Equal to Alfalfafor hay. Excels for pas- 
ture. Builds up worn-out soil quickly and produces im- 
mense crops, worth from $50 to $125 per acre. Easy to get 
started, grows everywhere, on all kinds of soil. Don’t 
delay writes for our Big 76-page free catalog and circu- 
lar giving full particulars. We can save you money on 
best tested guaranteed seed, Sample Free. Write toda 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Gox 919, CLARINDA, 
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POWEREUE A CUN 
lover aotion effe 

Order today. oor ae Reliiges heures a og eacy 

GINSIN Roots, quality garanteed | yr. old 


$12 per 1000. Seed $2.50 per 1000. 
Booklet Free. CG. @. McBride, Rout 4, Mansfield, Ohie 


FLORIDA For information about hest part 


of Fla. 
Write Board of Trade, Ft,Mead, Fla. 
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THE PROFIT IN BEE KEEPING 


By A. F. BONNEY 














ITH intelligence, hives and bees, 
W any farmermay make money with 
bees, and in many more ways 
honey; the principal being | f 
bees are to clover, garden 
truck and fruit bloom, this insect being 


than securi 
the benefit t 


the only one that is flying in appreciable 
numbers when fruit is in bloom, and the 
only ones in sufficient numbers to amount 
to anything towards fertilizing the mil- 
lions of clover and garden blossoms. 

It. will appear from this that it is not 
sufficient that the bees come to the clover 
fields, the orchards and garden, but they 
must come in sufficient numbers to thor- 
oughly do their work. ‘Therefore, it is 
vastly better to have a hive im the orchard 
than to trust a neighbor’s bees to come to 
your fields and trees, for the reason that 
m cold weather, which we often have in 
May, the bees might fly twenty feet, while 
they could not or would not, twenty rods 
or a mile. 

Any farmer haa the intelligence to keep 
bees. This point settled, it becomes a 

uestion of hives and bees, and fer the 
armer there is nothing to com with 
the chaff hive, which is a double-walled 
hive, the space between walls being filled 
with some porous material, as chaff or 
straw ¢ . In the winter we 
put a frame filled with the same material 
on top the hive, and feel sure that the 
bees will winter well. No farmer should 
attempt to k bees im a cellar, for the 
simple reason he has no to keep 
the temperature uniform, and bees in a 
cellar must be kept very close to forty-five 
degrees and at the same time have an 
abundance of fresh dry air. If the com- 
mon single-walled or dovetail hive is 
used one must let the bees fill it ehock 
full of honey for winter use or else pack it 
in a box, whieh is a big trouble and ex- 

bse. e chaff hive ws the cheapest in 

oth the long and short run. 

Catching Stray Swarme 

As to bees, the farmer will commence 
by catching stray swarms which come to 
the farm im May and June, and as the 
Black, or German bee is about run out of 
this country, he is pretty apt to catch 
some swarms which are largely Italian 
blood. If ever he should care to further 
improve them, the intreduction of an 
Italian queen will gradually change them 
until they are all Italians, which is desir- 
able, as bees of this breed are quite 
gentle, very industrious, cap theit combs 
white (a faetor in the produetion of eomb- 
honey), are not given to excessive swarm- 
ing, and, what is best of all, they fight the 
bee moth to a finish. 

To eatch stray swarms I use a decoy 
hive. Formerly this was merely a box 
hung in a tree, but om account of the 
trouble I had getting the bees out and into 
the hive I changed it to a box containing 
a regular Hoffman frame filled with wax. 
The bees into this, the queen begins 
laying, and all I have to do is lift out the 
frame and put it into my hive with nine 
other frames; and I want to say right here 
that a person will waste time and temper 
if they do not have either comb or foun- 
dation in their frames. Otherwise the bees 
will not build their combs squarely in the 
frames. Foundation consists of thin 
sheets of wax made to represent the mid- 
riff of a comb, and a strip of it is fastened 
to the top bar of the frame, though pro- 





| fessional beekeepers use full sheets to fill 


the frame. The Hoffman self-spacing 
frame is the one for farmers, as for pro- 
i eepers. 

The requisites to commence beekeeping 
will consist. of the following goods. One 
chaff hive, one super cover, one queen-ex- 
cluding honey-board. one Langstroth 
hive body filled with Hoffman frames and 
these fitted with inch starters of founda- 
tion, for I utterly discourage the farmer 
from even trying to produce comb honey, 
for the reason that it takes altogether too 
much time, causes the bees to swarm ex- 
ceasively, and costs too much for supplies. 
By the use of a honey-board the queen 
ean be kept from going into the =, 
and the honey the bees put there is whi 
and clean, the frames can be taken out 
and kept over winter, or the honey cut 
out ap t into jars for sale. In either 
case the y is as white and cleaa as 
the en haney 208 Se ee Se ae 
seventy-five pounds of the bulk where 

or the essional will get but fifty 
the section. A smoker will be 


will be about five dollars if you catch your 
bees, but twice that if you buy a queen 
and a swarm of bees in the spring. But 
You will take off peotitaof $6 1010 yeasty, 
you wi e to $10 y » 
the a feed ayy om raise — 
y ve you a bigger return t 
will chi con . 

Noone may suceeed without knowledge, 
ae eee pre may pro 
per in his i vise 
on ho ant aannttles back. there are 
several on the market, as ABC & XYZof 
Bee Keeping, Dr. Miller’s Forty Years 
Among the Bees, on the 
Honey Bee, revised by Dadant, Town- 
send’s Bee , or Cook’s Manual of the 
Apiary. They are all excellent works. 

Note: The above books ean be obtained through 
Successful Farmin z.—Editor. 


“The preacher who eloped 
ith the choir lady is a saint,” 
says General Ginger, “‘com 
ed with the farmer who, hav- 


ing abundance of ground, makes 
his wife furnish the table with fruit and 
vegetables from the A pny store out of 
the money she saved from the chicken 


yard 


SWEET CLOVER WITH OATS 

An Indiana subscriber asks: “How 
would it do to sow sweet clover in oats 
and how mueh to the aere?”’ 

This is the method of seeding practiced 
by Judge Quarton who has had remarkable 
suecess with sweet clover im northern 
lowa. He uses early oats and sows from 
@ busbe} to a bushel and a half to the aere. 
Eighteen or twenty pounds of hulled sweet 
elover seed is the amount used acre. 
If it to use 
about thirty pounds should be sown. 


To improve beth the quantity and 
quality of your next season’s fruit-crop, 
place a us heap of rotted straw 
stable and poultry-house manure aroun 
the base of each orchard tree spring 
opens up. 
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Olds Silver King 
Corn (Wisconsin ¥7) 



































BERRY 
| ( RID land values go- 
sell 2 few farms out of DAv ine ben 
i \ OR easiest aque. We are 





panes & 


until you have seen our beautiful new catalog a 
| ay ee mailed free if vou mention this 4 
wa Ce., Dept. D 4 Des Motnes, lowa 


RED RIPE TOMATOE 


flowers a month earlier. New 
method. Galt? Beautiful Free book tells 
you how. e Bali Mfg. Co., Dept.1I, Glenside, Pea. 


a ae = Lifter Corn tests 97 to } 
. Shelled. A. D. Hack & Bro., New Canton, 
































ELIMINATE THE WEEDS 

Last season the writer was on a thrash- 
ing job where a farmer was compelled to 
thrash part of his grain in the field be- 
cause of the Canada thistles growing in 
the crop. He also wished to place th 
stack over one of the thickest portions of | 
the patch in hopes it might smother them 
out. Now, undoubtedly, 
the best to pursue. It ‘would have been 


folly, if it is his hope to circumvent the 
weeds, to have placed the stack in the barn 
lot where, 
spreading of the manure, 
little seeds would be 
the entire farm. It 


on the cattle’s feet and in the 
the pernicious 
disseminated over 
might be sagely 


his policy was | ¢ 


| 
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said that the sooner that stack and its| itself. Then, too, four tons of oat straw 

seed are burned, the sooner a source of} can be assigned no small feeding valua- 

infection will have been removed from the} tion. Furthermore, straw on the farm is 

farm. always of great value as bedding and ap 
For an hypothesis, let us assume that | absorbent of the liquid excreta in the 

the afore-mentioned stack contained four | stables.—P. C. G 

tons (it wasnot a large stack) of oat straw. 

| General analyses have shown this quantity 

f oat straw to possess fertilizing elements 

—were the same to be purchased on the 


Plan now to have a field planted ex- 
pressly for fodder, drilling it in so thick 
general market—of the following value:| that the stalks will grow small and with 
nitrogen, $7.44; phosphoric acid, $1.04;| very little grain on them, which will fur- 
potash, $4.96; or a total of $13.44. This| nish a roughage that is rich, succulent, 
of course, does not take into consideration | and tender enough that every bit of it will 
any humus valuation which, in this} be eaten up clean by the stock, especially 








weight of straw, would be very large in| the dairy herd.—M. C. 
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Puts ft On Your 


"For $120 | Clean and 
/ Grade Your Seed Grain 








THE CHATHAM 


eTe liimeie-lel-ts and Cleaner 
l arvet 7c “ 

Fr Wh 

oR SRTh Mace wi Ont Tame 
Cleans the 


special 
knocker and skimmer which vents clog- 
cing. a. her machines choke up) 


der, Barn Yard Grass and Foxtail 
out Por Alfalfa and Millet “slick as. whistle.” 
Takes Buckhorn m Clover. 


all 
ties, takes out the SPLITS, Clay, Straw, etc. 
es Peas as well — an Grain or oc Grams 
oves foul 
runken, cracked and sick 
= ‘tail nH ons ee fs al also at bully 
— y 


chaffer. hour. Gas 
power. mill, 









all makers ot Graders and Cleaners, except me, sead 
= same equipment, mhetber or 7ce live a: 


You can’t afford to plant common Seed 


fand take chances on a poor crop, when I GrGroes wouldn't dc that ae One 
am offering to scientifically clean and grade years’ experience, ah ats ale 
every bushel of your Seed Grain for this spring’s 
Dianting for onepaltry dollar. Extra Screens Free 
ere’s my proposition, a you are a smart 
man you wiil write me before sunrise tomorrow: : iv ae noth BF ~ ong Se B 
Send me one dollar and I will ship you. Peciect Secs He SS. ick tho, 41 yeare in the a 
FREIGHT PAID by MY: MYSELF, thi the i improved om your farm. EET choulda’c. just atop men lime 
Cleaner, with Sbencuke There 


1914 Chatham Grain G ri d eaditional 
sen poms os Ke req 


Prt yoment,, Cle Clean your Seed Wheat, Oats, be no 
I te. "Thea PLANT T those fine seed. A agi Samples Graded Free 
Vv harvested 2 mper crop, pay me 
balance of my low price, Not one penny oe Ea eparate Ay A! sain im a 


need you pey. excert the SI until next Oc- how you can do it 
tober. y October YOUR CHATHAM 

Tere HAVE MORE T THAN PAID ITS EN- 

TIRE COST NCREASED CROPS. Then 

eae tave ie to weak FREE for you the rest 

of your life. 


py Ly | a 
Seed Corn Sorted 


nen lon great Oorn a Sevtts ttachment, invented 2 
lve thousand farmers 
leading “Agricultural 0 Colleges are using it. 16 


cof Our Dollar Returned fiestas brine sasine 
only want the ar as 
me gg gs Ca New Book Ready 


ill return the dollar. Send o mone a Postal, for the 
most complene Hook ea | on Beod Belton T've ever writ- 


A ~Made-to-Order” Machine ‘f2ch ar cori skip Te freight prepaid 
of $1.00. “Then ol i gar eed 


et my expense and I wi 


Ince Tog T's am” is practically a made-to-order ma- Fece! ge A —~s— ‘al 7gar 
wr ay, 
hin shia ete proper Sereens, peCurm mail," Adisea nearow otis. 
he wrcret of mye would not be the leading Manson Campbell Company 


and Cleaners if I 12h tried to make 
my equipmons fit Ly million fa What wou!d you 
think of a cl whose oan euite were all one 


Size? Wouldn't it be a miracle if he puve yousdu. Yor Minneapolis 


Dept. 11 
Detroit Kansas City 









power or 
"iy il 
My 
rt 
A | 


dull 


Let me send 
you an engine to 
earn its own cost, 
while you pay for it. 


.NGINE 


HP ENG TT rs > 


fe 


11 HP, $218.90; 20 H-P, $339.50; 


Other Sizes up to #@ H-P Proportionally Low, 


ASS A AONE RE RARE 
sep need mew Go bay © Geuite poten tars good engine, or 
to take a poor or doubtful one for any price. 
I don’t consider any sale closed until the engine has made good—sold 





Kerosene, Gasoline & Gas 


itself under actual test in the user’shands, Under my New Plan, you are 
gure of knowing what any engine ought to do, besides knowing what my 
engine can do, before you finally decide to yy - 7 

M ~—-—y is one of three of the first ones in America. making _euccesi— 
ful A and kerosene engines. For 27 years the WiTTE has 
always proved itself dependable—easy to understand and run— 
steady power and small fuel consumption. No gas 
or oil engine can out-last the WITTE, and > 

very few of them use so little fuel per H- 


Let me show you how 


Made in Sizes 1%, 2, 4, 6, 8, 11, 12, 15, 20, 25, 30 and 40 H-P. 
Stationary, Skidded, Mounted and Sawrig Styles. Standard for 27 
years—ever since there have been any kerosene or gasoline engines. 


Sold only Direct from Factory to User at 
Strictly Factory Prices, Saving to 
Users to % Former Prices. 


you can make good money 
out of e WITTE Engine, 





unnecessary 
drudgery. 











My New Book tells the inside of engine selling a8 well as manufsetur- 
ing. It gives my “Live and Let Live” prices, and shows how you can buy 
Onany easy, reasonable terms to make you satisfied. Write mejat once. g& 


ED. H. WITTE, WITTE IRON WORKS CO., 
. 1619 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
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OUR MILLION ACRE ALFALFA CLUB 


E were thor- 
oughly con- 
Vint ed be- 


fore we started Our 
Million Acre Alfalfa 
Club that we could 
do our readers no 
greater service than 
to help them make a 
successful start in 
growing alfalfa. Had 
we entertained any 
doubts concerning 
the matter they certainly would have been dispelled long ago 
by the hu of enthusiastic letters received from members 
of the club. 

It keeps us on the jump to take care of the large number of 
inquiries which every mail brings to our office, but it is the kind 
of work we like. We fcel that if we can get alfalfa started upon 
a large number of farms in the Middle West it will mean a nin- 
creased incom: for many farmers and consequently more com- 
forts, conveniences and pleasures for 





Short Course in our 
town and I had a talk 
with one of the lec- 
turers and told him 
that I was trying 
alfalfa for the first 
time. He told me 
then that he was 
afraid I had seeded 
too late. He also 
stated that I should 
have inoculated. 

; When I found that 
my alfalfa had all been killed, I knew that I must prepare the 
land and seed again or continue to be without alfalfa. After 
—* the thing over, I decided to keep trying until I got 

alfa. 


In the spring of 1912 we manured the same piece of land 
again at the rate of eight tons to the acre and plowed it under. 
I bought threa thousand pounds of hydrated lime and applied 
to the two acres and harrowed it in. The real work of summer 
fallowing continued until the first 
week in August. 1 determined to kill 





themselves and their familics. We 
can conceive of no higher ideal then 
to help make farm life as pleasart 
and profitable as possible, and we 
earnestly hope Our Million Acre 


ALFALFA 
What makes the landscape look so fair; 


all the woeds that germinated during 
the season and I succeeded. When 
the first of August came, we had the 
land lool:ing like a garden ready to 
receive the spring planting. We had 
harrowed | 


Alfalfa Club wil! contribute to this : . 
pee | What blossoms bright perfume the air; ed the land eight 

This is nota “closed” organization; What plant repays the farmer's toil, or ten times. 
its membership has no hmit. The And will enrich the worn-out soil? Just before planting, I broadcasted 
sole aim is to arouse and encourage Alfalfa! 150 ds of fertilizer to the acre, 
which contained 10 per cent. phos- 


interest in the growing of alfalfa and 
to serve those interested in this 
wonderful crop to the best of ovr 
ability. We earnestly hope that a 
great, many more of our readers will 
avail themselves of this opportunity. 

MY SUCCESS WITH ALFALFA 

Note: The following experience of one 
of our Indiana readers will apply under the 
conditions existing over the majority of the 
Middle West states.—-Editor. 

For several years past I have been 
reading with much interest the ex- 
perience of different alfalfa growers. 
While many farmers have succeeded 
in growing the crop successfully and 
are alfalfa enthusiasts, many have 
tried and failed. For this reason and 
also because no one in my community 
had made a howling success with the 
crop, | was a little slow about under- 
taking what seemed to be a very 
difficult task. The great diversity 
of opinion re ing the best kind of 
soil for alfalfa and the treatment 
that should be given, increased my 
fear, and, to my financial loss, prc- 





What is the crop that always pays, 

And will mature in forty days; 

Resisting drought, the frost and heat, 

Whose roots reach down one hundred feet? 
Alfalfa! 


What grows in loam, clay and sand; 

What lifts the mortgage off the land; 

What crop is cut six times a year, 

And no foul weeds in it appear? 
Alfalfa! 


What makes the swine so healthy feel, 

And never raise a hungry squeal; 

The wholesome food that never fails 

To put three curls into their tails? 
Alfalfa! 


What makes all other stock look nice, 
And bring the highest market price; 
What fills the milk pails; feeds the calf, 
And makes the old cow almost laugh? 


horie acid and 4 per cent potash. 
[ os ut in about 300 pounds 
of inoculating soil to the acre and 
harrowed it in immediately. I then 
seeded 20 pounds of the best alfalfa 
seed I could get to the acre and 
harrowed it in. In a week I had as 
pretty a stand of alfalfa as any one 
ever saw. phd coum, won 6 Lape 
it grew rapidly. 
Ouecherl Gon 8 ober igh but I did 
not clip it. 

Eoerly in the spring of 1913 I wrote 
to Purdue about Shoving the old 
dead stubble. Thay advised me not 
to clip and I didn’t. I made my 
first cutting of hay about the 20th 
of June. I put the hay in cocks for 
about 5or 6 days. From this cutting 
I weighed off 744 tons of hay from 
the 2 acres. The second and third 
cuttings were not weighed but I am 
sure that each cutting made not less 
than 2% tons to the acre. I am 
positive that the 2 acres made 14 tons 
of hay for the three cut : 





vented me for several years from My experi may be a little cost- 
attempting the culture of this wondcr- Aialie! ly, but I believe now that I know 
ful hay crop. Now, however, I have —Author Unknown. what it takes to grow alfalfa in cen- 
been through the mill and have some tral Indiana. I —-. to put in 

15 acres next season an sum- 





definite ideas about what is needed 
to produce six and seven tons of 
alfalfa to the acre under conditions existing in central Indiana. 

For my first attempt with alfalfa I selected a two-acre lot 

near the house which had been occasionally used as a truck 
match. A part of the lot is clay loam and the other is black 
ate soil and was in good state of fertility when I began to pre- 
pare it for alfalfa in June, 1911, The land was manured with 
ten tons of barnyard manure to the acre and then plowed 
about seven inches deep. After plowing we spread one thousand 
pounds of hydrated lime to the acre and worked it in with the 
dise harrow. We continued to harrow the land with the disc 
and spring-tooth for six or eight weeks. We also used the plank 
drag whenever it was needed to firm the soil. It was about 
the 20th of September before we finally got the land in con- 
dition and got a suitable season for sowing the seed The seed 
was broadcasted at the rate of twenty pounds per acre and 
covered with a spike-tooth harrow. 

\bout eight days efter seeding, the young alfalfa plants were 
up and the stand was excellent. I concluded that it was not so 
difficult to get alfalfa as some of the unbelieving ones had tried 
to make me believe. The young alfalfa grew fine and had a 
healthy green color when cold weather set in about the 15th of 
October. My alfalfa still looked well when the first snow came, 
but when spring opened, practically all the alfalfa had frozen 
out. In some places the d me were heaved out of the soil four 


inches or more while in others no heaving had taken place but 
the plants were dead. 

I was very much discouraged but I was determined not to be 
a “quitter.” During the previous winter we had a Farmer’s 


mer fallow every acre of it. As the 
soil is a rich black loam. I shall not attempt to manure all of it 
for I don’t believe manure is needed on that kind of soil. I 
shall put on two tons of ground limestone to the acre and use 
200 to 250 pounds of fertilizer to the acre.—A. B. Talmage, Ind. 


LAND FOR FALL SEEDING 

Even though you do not sow alfalfa this spring, it is time to 
plan for late summer or fall seeding. | 

A good plan is to manure the land in the winter or spring, 
discing it thoroughly as soon as possible, Plow the latter part 
of April and again dise the ground. During May, June and the 
first part of July, the dise should be used often enough to kill 
all weeds and prevent the ground from becoming hard. 

Another method is to grow a crop of early oats or potatoes on 
the land which is to be sown to alfalfa in the fall. 


AN EXPLANATION 

It is evident from the inquiries received that many of our 
readers have confused the words nitrogen and Ntiragin. / 

Nitrogen is an element of plant food which is contained in 
soil and air and can be purchased in commercial form in dried 
blood, nitrate of soda, ete. The legumes can obtain nitrogen 
from the air while other crops are dependent upon the soil for 
their supply. : . 

Nitragin is a patented name for a commercial culture which 
contains bacteria for inoculating the seed of legumes, such as 
alfalfa, vetch, cowpeas, etc. It is necessary that legumes be 
inoculated in order that they may utilize the nitrogen of the air. 
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Read How Fortunes 
Are Made Quick, By 
PULLING STUMPS 


ET ME SEND YOU MY NEW, FINE, 
FREE BOOK at once. I want to show 

" you proof of how you can make $1,330.50 
os on 40 acres the first year and $750.00 every year after, in extra crops and added value of 
and—by pulling stumps with the Hercules All Steel Triple Power Stump Puller—and how you 
can make big money in your spare time by pulling stumps for your neighbors or by renting 


your machine at a nice, fat profit. 


from $25.00 an acre to $125.00. 


is the only all steel Stump Puller made. It is the only 
puller that has the single, double and triple power fea- 
tures, giving you three machines in one. There isn’t a 
stump, green tree or hedge grown that the Hercules 
won’t pull out without straining or breaking any castings. 
It’s the only low-down constructed puller that has self- 
anchoring and stump-anchoring features—the only one 
with double safety ratchets, that insure the absolute 
safety of men and team. I want to send you a Hercules on 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


so you can see how powerful it is and how easy it works. 
I want you to know for yourself that the all-steel con- 
construction means 60% less weight and 400% greater 
strength than any cast-iron or “‘semi-steel’ puller made. 
Besides that, I want to save you big money on the cost. 
I’m making a 


SPECIAL PRICE PROPOSITION 


to the fiirst buyer in 5,000 different parts of the country. 





My book shows actual photographs and prints, actual letters from many owners, telling 
of the remarkable feats of the Hercules—how it pulls any size stump, green tree or hedge in less 
than five minutes—how it easily pulls an acre a day. Read how one man increased his land value 


Read why the Hercules is the best investment you can make now. The 


HERCULES sii. re Stump Puller 


If I get one Hercules in each locality more will surely 
follow because of Hercules quality and efficiency. So I 
can easily afford to sacrifice my profit on the first machine 
in each locality. Take advantage of this big profit and big 
saving opportunity now. Besides my 30 day’s free trial 
offer and money-saving price I give you a 


3- YEAR GUARANTEE 


that means something. The all-steel construction, the 
triple power feature that saves your team and gives a 
tremendous increase of power, the double safety ratchets 
and the careful turning and grinding of every part—all 
these things make it safe for us to guarantee the re- 
placement of any casting of a Hercules that breaks 
any time within three years, whether it is the fault 
of the machine or your fault. Could any guarantee 
be fairer or stronger? 


THIS FREE BOOK TELLS ALL 


Just simply send your name and address on the coupon or on a postal so I can send you the convincing facts about 














the superiority and efficiency and value of the Hercules Stump Puller. Only 


5,000 of these machines will be sold at this remarkable introductory price, 
so get your name in now. My new book is a beauty. See the real pictures of big stumps 
it has pulled out as you would pull weeds. Read the many interesting letters from farm- . 

ers, lumbermen and land promoters. Stumps, Stumps, Stumps, pulled out quick, mak- 620 Twenty Second St. 
ing fortunes for owners of HerculesStump Pullers. I want you to know the facts. Just 


Mail Coupon or Postal Now 


I'll send the book and price by return mail. I'll tell you the best crops to raise 
on virgin land where stumps were before. I simply want to get my free > 3 All Steel Triple 
book to you at once, so that youcan read the remarkable facts about the Hercules — P 
Hercules All Steel Triple Power Stump Puller and how it does such 
splendid work, making big profits for owners everywhere. Mail me 
the Coupon or Postal right now, before you forget, or take down 
the name and address and write me as soon as you get a postal oo 
BOGRO oo oc cccccccvccccccccsccses 
ecard. Address me personally 


B. A. FULLER, President, 


Dear Mr. Fuller: 


Power Stump Puller. 


Hercules Mf 620 Twenty-Second St.,Centerville lowa 


State.... 





Hercules Mfg.Co. 


Centerville, lowa 


Mail me your free book 
and special price offer on the 
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WHICH IS MORE EXPENSIVE? 


The Weak Bridge or the Strong One 


HE weak bridge is criminal. It is too! 


It should be wholly dis- 


common. 


placed by structures that wi hold | 


any load that is apt to travel over it. 

There must be a change in public senti- 
ment in this matter. States have been 
legislating in favor of the weak bridges 
and culverts—that is, they have com- 
pelled traction engineers to carry planks 
to lay across bridges on which to run their 
—- instead of compelling supervisors 
to 
modern traction engine. 

Scenes like this one are all too common. 
Lives have been sacrificed and it is stretch- 
ing the point to say they are “accidents.” 
There is criminal neglect somewhere when 
a flimsy wooden structure like this is per- 
mitted to stand without warning as to its 
load-carrying capacity. Railroads build 
bridges strong enough to carry every load 
strain to which the track is subjected. 
We've got to do that in country road 
building too. 

The picture shows the wrecked bridge 
and engine and also a concrete ‘culvert 
that carries any load safely. Fortunately 
the two are in one picture. Think this 
over and see if you are willing to cry 

economy” when the matter of 
bridges comes up in your county. 

Albin Olin was the victim who went 
down with that engine and lost his life. 
The funeral is going to come to many & 
home as long as such weak bridges are 
mitted to stand. The legal damages mm a 
case like this will usually go far towards 
building a permanent, strong bridge and 
the county be money ’ ahead. 

In this case the concrete bridge was 
built in the spring and the old bridge had 
not been wd ome the ravine filled in, 
go when the fall threshing began a life was 
sacrificed because of this neglect. 


TEMPORARY HOG PASTURE 


The value of alfalfa and clover as forage 
crops for swine is indisputable, but often 
a farmer has no alfalfa and then perhaps 
his clover freezes out. What's to be done? 
Only the “pleasure farmer’ can afford to 
feed his hogs in the dry lot. 

A succession of forage is the solution. 
True, grain must be fed also, for pasture 
alone will not produce pork profitably, but 
it will increase the pork produced by a 
bushel of corn from thirty to sixty per 
cent. By a proper selection of crops con- 
tinuous pasture may be had from the first 
of June till early winter. A suitable suc- 
cession for the corn belt is given in tabu- 
lated form. 

Eight or nine acres supply pasture for 
fifty head of hogs for five months. This 
will keep the hogs growing and thrifty. 
Nor is it financially impractical for it has 


uild bridges strong enough to hold the | 


pet | spected before starti 





been’ found that an acre of rape is equal 
to forty bushels of corn in hog feeding. 

A grain ration must be fed in addition. 
Corn fed once daily, equal to two or three 
per cent of the hogs live weight is sufficient 
though with rape if one-sixth of the grain 
ration is linseed meal or similar eoncen- 
trate it will give slightly more rapid gains. 
Water and e should be available at all 
times, 

Hogs are wasteful grazers and so the 
use of a hurdle enclosing one or two days’ 
feeding ground is a saving. With this, a 
part of any field on the farm can be seeded 
down to the different pastures without a 
heavy fencing expense. Hogs should be 
finished off in the dry lot the last two 
weeks to cut down their exercise. 

A little study will enable a farmer to 

lan a rotation exactly as suited to his 
ality. The more northern farmer will 
find Canadian field peas an ideal forage, 
while in the south it is hard to beat cow- 
peas and Spanish peanuts. 


INTER-STATE SHIPMENT OF 
CATTLE 
Question—I would like you to give me 
a little information on shipping live stoex 
from one state to another. I want to ship 
a carload of cows and calves from Kansas 
to lowa by the way of Kansas City. Do 
I have to unload my stock in Kansas City 
for i tion, or can I have them in- 
or do they re 
to be inspected accor to a. 
ae I shipped two cows ee ioe 
horses from Kansas to Iowa and had them 
ted by a non-graduate veterinarian, 
and got his paper, but I had to unload in 
Kansas City again, for they said the paper 
was worthless. If I do have to unload 
can I unload in the stock-yards, or do i 
have to unload in a private place?” —J. H. 
Answer—We advise the gentleman who 
submits the foregoing questions to obtain 
official information by writing to the 
State Veterinary Surgeon, Des Moines, 
lowa. Weare reliably informed, however, 
that the regulations of that officer’s de- 
partment permit the shipment into Iowa 
of cattle inspected in the state of shipment 
by a graduate Were, if his certifi- 
cate is endorsed by the officer of that 
state in control of the inspection of stock, 
or upon inspection by a federal veterinary 
surgeon. According to this information, 
the better practice would be for the shipper 
to have the cattle unloaded at the Kansas 
City stock-yards and there inspected by 
the federal inspectors, whose certificate 
will be readily accepted by the iowa State 
Veterinary Surgeon.—A L. H. 8. 


A wild colt may become a sober horse; 
age and wedlock tame man and beast. 


FORAGE + CROP FOR 50 HOCS 

















What to plant...... ]} Rape and oats....... “Rape eaeoceseees | Soy beans........ Vetch 
When to plant..... | Middle of April...... DEG BOscccccecte Jume 10......+6+- May 1 
When to pasture....) Jume 10..........;. Gy Diicccoetete August 25........ September 20 
Rate of seed per acre} Rape, 5ibs.; oats, 1 bu.| 6 pounds......... pecks.....ceee 50 
Acres t DP lands of deskekevneséankunnet De dhavedéecensdel Geass cesesenhees 2t03 
How to plant. Broadcast rape then Drill in rows 28 Drill in rows 28 
drili oats. : inches apart.... 
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The new pasture and forage clover. Equal to 
alfaifain productiveness. Sample oo gue cir- 
cular giving directions for growing mal —t.- | 
on ~ + ny Also copy of our large aed 
catalogue of arden Seeds. Ask for tt. 
1OWA | SEED co. Dept. D 4 Des Moines, lows 
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are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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$10.00 FOR A LETTER 

It is to be a short letter—not over two 
hundred words. You can write it just 
as well as some other reader could. We 
want you to tell us which seed, plant or 
tree advertisement in either the Ferbuary 
or March issue of Successful Farming con- 
tains the best offer and the most infor- 
mation of value to you,and why. That 
is, you must give reasons for your opinion 
as to why the advertisement you select is 
of more interest to you than any of the 
others. You are not to judge the ads on | 
their size. It is not the advertisement | 
you finally select that will win for you | 
but your letter about the ad. To show | 
that you really mean what you say, this | 
offer is only open to those who actually 
order seeds, trees or plants from some 
advertiser in Successful Farming this 
season, 

Of course there are no restrictions as 
to how small or how large your order may 
be. 

For the best letter we will give $10 in 
cash. For each of the twenty-five next 
best we will give a $1.00 credit good — 
any seed house or nursery compan 
vertising in Successful Farmin i you 
have already bought seeds, bulbs, plants 
or trees to the value of one dollar from 
one of our advertisers this season we will 
send you $1.00 in cash if preferred. For 
each of the fifty next best letters we will 
give three valuable packets of choice flower 
seeds. They will be very beautiful varie- 
ties of delightful flowers. 

Study the advertisements in this issue 
and send your letter before April Ist. 
The contest will close on that date. | 

Write your letter on one side of letter 
sheet only; do not write too close to edge 
of paper and not over two hundred words. 
Whether you are a new or old subscriber 
will not make any difference, but please | 
tell how long you have been a subscriber | 














to Successful ‘Farming and then on the 
back of your letter give names of firm or 
firms you have sent seed orders to (this 
season). Besure and sign your own name 
and address plainly. (Any reader whether 
subscriber or not may enter the contest). 
Address—Seed Contest Manager, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 








SHALL HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF 
Continued from page 10 

the people by sermons on equality. 

Through their influence labor unions were 

formed and the people questioned the 
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Hitch Your Sleeping Schedule 
to Big Ben 


Big Ben will wake you early enough 
for profitable before-breakfast action 
His gentle get-up ca// starts the day 
with a flying start on thousands of 
farms. 

For yr Tt accommodation he rin 
TWO WAYS. He'll get you up by de 
grees crinahurry. Set him either 
way you wish—to give one long five- 
minute ring, or ten short rings at one- 
half-minute intervals, until you're 
wide awake. 

He stands 7 inches tall; is triple-nickel 
plated over a tested implement steel coat, 
the handsomest and truest thoroughbred 
in the clock world. He has big, bold nu- 
merals and hands that show the time 
plainly at a glance, large keys that any 
one can wind easily, and such a pleasant 
come that you are glad to get up when he 
calls. 

Big Ben makes early rising easy. lane 4 8 
the leader of the early morning brigad 
His cheerful “good morning”’ calls 
millions of live wires to action. ou 


sands of successful farms are run ona 
Big Benschedule. He starts you off right 
in the morning and keeps you right all 
day. From “Sun up” to “Lights out” he 
regulates your day. He'll work for 36 
hours at a stretch and overtime, if neces- 
sary. The only pay he asks is one drop 
of oil a year. 

He is sturdy and strong—built to last a 
lifetime. Yet under his dust-proof steel 
coatis the most delicate “works.” That’s 
peo his on-the-dot accuracy has won him 

me, 

Big Ben’s wonderful sales are due to his 
having “ made good.” His biggest hit 
has been with folks with the ‘make good” 
habit. He stands for success—that’s why 
you'll one him for a friend, 

When 3,000,000 families find Big Bena 
good clock to buy and 20,000 Jewelers 
prove he’s agood clock to sell, it’s evidence 
that he is worth $2.50 of your money. 
Suppose you trade $2.50 for him today. 

If your Jeweler doesn’t sell Big Ben, a 
$2.50 money order sent to his ah 
Westclox, LaSalle, Jilinois—will bring him 
to youina hurry,express charges prepaid. 











25 Packets Best Tested 














Seeds, Value $2.50, 


SEED 






Hundreds of pleased customers write: 
"Biggest lot Lever got for 100." “Worth 
auth s any other collection advertised, 
and Thave tried all.” ‘Every seed grew. 
Enough for my entire garden,” etc. 






right of some to be lords and masters 
and the rest serfs and slaves. 

At this juncture war broke out with 
Spain and France and a war poll tax was 
levied on every adult. This set England 
wild. Insurrections and riots sprang up 
within the realm and the people cried 
out for their freedom and the Poh to own 
land. The youthful King Richard LU, 
boy of sixteen, granted their request in 
a promise that quelled the disturbances 
but Parliament refused to stand by the 
king’s promises, for they were all landlords. 

Then began wholesale slaughter of the 
farmers and laborers who had joined the 
insurrection. The gallows was too slow 
so they beheaded the common rebels, 
but the leaders were hung, drawn and 
quartered. The body of John Ball, the 
leader priest, was cut in quarters and | 
taken to the four principal cities to intimi- | 
date the people. 

The land owners not only reinstated the 
old labor laws and scale of wages, but for- 
bade the children of farmers togo to any 
school or receive any education. They 
forbade their being apprenticed in town 
where they might learn any trade. 

(Continued in next issue) 





Mailed for 10c 
The following 25 good packages, Fresh, Reliable ested seeds, are mailed as a trial sample of our superior seeds for only 10e, 
Mon returned if not satisfactory. The 10¢ returned on first tbc order from catalogue. 


BEET, Crosby's Eayptian, bes Swecteat enety sort. py ee Ocposit Early, earliest, sweetest. 


CABGAGE, bictentas Sagres oy Carty, om sure header. er, weicht 3 lbs., 1000 bus. per acre, 
CABBACE, Denis sireshes solidest winter. PAR moLy, Tripie Curied, best, most orsamental, 
CARROT, Pertect Hai table sort. PARSNI?, Im VY “smooth, sweet. 
CELERY. Sel PZPPER, Crimson K eariy, large, sure. 
CUCUMBER, —— my fine for family use. RADISH, White Icicio, best, early, long, tender. 
LETTUCE, May King, tender, popular hea TOMATO, Earliana, best , extra early, smooth. 


MUSKMELON, Rocky Ford, best garden ae. TURNIP, Sweet Corman, large, sweet, keeps. 
Rater, 3 200 grand double 5 mixed. Alysaum, Little Gem, white, sweet, border. 


9 9 Choice Flowers Giant Coamos, very fine. Koohia, grand foliage. Mignonette, sweet. Pinks, 60 








best sorts mixed. Pansy, Giants, mixed colors. Poppy, all showiest sorts, Mixed Flower Seeds, 500 sorts mixed 
In one packet. wonderful offer of 25 packets (usually costs $2.59) as tricl samples for only 1c. Catalogue Free. 


Re ee ote. at oe cre seis DEPOSIT SEED c0., , 60., Deposit, ui. Y. 


20 packets Grand, New, ceomn Laue Sepratin Flowering Sweet Peas, rare colors, orchid 1 lot for 18 cte, 



















25% Saving on Our 
1 SEEDS Direct from “Grower 
to Planter” Plan. Get 


your seeds at wholesale prices. Save money on your Seed Bill. Write for our Special Money-Saving 
Prive Listand get our reduced prices on Hest Quality Guaranteed Seed. If youdo not know about our low 
prices, you shou!d write at once and be convinced. Everything sold Guaranteed Satisfactory or money 
refunded. Don't pay high prices for Grass Seed. Our seeds are sold sulfect te (iovernment test. Have 

nice new recieaned alfa, $7.00 bu.; Timothy, $2.35; er, $8.00; Sweet Clover, $6.00, Alsike and 
Timoth thy. $5.00 Have iow prices on Need Corn, Oats, Wheat, Speltz, Burley. Cane, Millet, Cowpeas, 
Rape, Vetch, Potatoes, Artichokes and all Farm), Grass and Garden Seeds. Write today for Free Samples 
and specia! low prices on such as you require large 76-puge catalog mailed Free with samples. 


Also send Free 60-page book on Growing Alfalfa to those who wish it. Don’t fall to write us at once. as 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box2i9 CLARINDA, IOWA 


We can save you money. 
RICE FARM FOR RENT 
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The Old Way 
Was a Good Way 


All the graincame out when the straw 
was beaten with a pitchfork. We 
have built the same principle into the 
Red River Special Thresher. The 
Red River Special! dea/s 7/ ont. 


Hire a 
Red River Special 


And Save Your Thresh Bill 
William Marsh, and six other farmers 
of Langdon, North Dakota, say: “It 
beats all the grain out of the straw 
and saves time and thresh bills for 
the farmer.” Insist upon having a 
Red River Special. Your thresber- 
man will be giad to get this machine 
if you tell him you want it to do your 
work. You have the privilege of 
specifying the machine. It's your 
grain. Look for a man whoowns or 











ABUSING THE PUBLIC ROAD 
There'll be a lot of good roads ruined 
this winter. There are every winter. And 
it’s a funny thing, too, that the great body 
of men who pay for the building and mam- 
tenance of highways will stand quietly by 
and let a few fellows tear down what they 
have built. 
The really big problem of highway 1m- 
rovement is that of the earth road. 
ike the poor, we have them always with 
us. And the two chief causes of bad earth 
roads are neglect and abuse. We will 


| never have good dirt highways until the 


men who use and pay for them distinguish 
between the use and abuse ofa road. There 
is no reason why any man should expect 
as much of his earth road in bad weather 
as in good weather. That being the case 
there is no reason why the rest of the com- 
munity should permit some person to ask 
as much of it. 
It isn’t necessary for me to tell you of the 
many devices and means for abusing an 
road. Narrow tires—excessive 
stone in a “mud-hole”’— 


loads—throwing 
“skidding” logs—all these and more are 


at this time of the year by a few. 
Most states have laws that provide for the 


will buy a Red River Special—the pusuahment of such offenders, but the 


ooty thres her that deals out the 
te us for “Thresher Facts. 
Nichols & Shepard Company 
In continuous business since Ibs) 
rs of Threshers, Wind Steckera, 
Feeders, St team Engines and 








rns Om 


Room 4, Bee Bids. 
WV Bennett. 
a. ee 


Grow More OATS! 








ws are seldom enforced. The point is 


this: When your earth road is known asa 


ublic read, see to it that the publie 
ts from its use. And this cannot 


be if one or two or a dozen men are allowed 
to so abuse the road for their own selfish 
| ends as to destroy it. 


ways cost money. I[t is 
that the taxpayers look 


, ne dirt hi 


to resum 

RE to the time when they can boast 
of a system of roads, 
which will be 
expect to gain that desirable result if 
every spring you are forced to spend 
money to repair a road destroyed in the 
winter? It might not be a bad idea to con- 
sider the conservation of those roads you 
have bought and paid for.—John N. Edy. 


HOW TO USE ADVERTISING INDEX 


many miles of 
earth. How can you ever 


It is really an important thing to you 


each month. In each issue there are al- 
ee ae nan thomation able 


be glad to information about. 


The index is anand alphabetically for 
eonvenience but it must be limited to a 
reasonable amount of space and often 
some things are not mentioned by their 
own names but are included under gen- 
eral heads. For instance under “Poultry 
and Pet Stock,” will be found such things 
as pigeons, ferrets, rabbits, or hares, ete. 
Under ““Garden Tools” will be found 

forks, small drills and seeders, rakes, etc. 


Under 


“Plumbing Goods” would come 
»ath-tubs, sinke, lavatories, etc. Under 
“Lighting Systems” will be found any of 


Jrow the choleest procarable! Grow the oats that | the different systems, electric, gasoline 
oroke \ll records for yield per scre and weight per and acetylene. 


oushel. ‘ w the ont that ts bred especially to 
suit your soll conditions, grow 


We who live on the farm are able to 


CORN BELT OATS (Gartons No. 5) | et © sise* —_ < Le a “> 


¢t rt a 
Of earliest matority, with strongest straw en really it to ourselves to inf 


thinnest hull, The large berries carry pure white 
grain of richest quality. Write for 


FREE _ Samples end tiustreted Catalog 


Learn all about our 100 ¢ pure oats and money- 
back guarantes. Write a posteard today. 


selves in this way, even though we cannot 
or do not buy at one time, all the con- 
es and labor sovers we read about 


Nothing is advertised in Successful Farm- 


Gerton-Coeper Seed Co., Bex 19 Sugar Greve, Wilaeis ing that cannot be backed by our guar- 








antee of reliability 


When one finds a dependable source of 


CORN 
information, that is a good place to keep 
Ried’s Yellow m going to. By referring to the index 





Dent- a pe okage free to anyone who writes 
Strictly Dakota grown. 
rge shapel y ears fill out with deep ker- 
; 2 « und and hardy so Sree —Jon s Seed 
Book, showing resulta of 27 years’ experience 
Write today 
©. 5. Jones Seed Co. Box 793 GD. Sioux Falls. &. D. 








Matures early J | NZ, 


| th ling advertised in farm p oda ® and by 


to advertisements in Successful Farm- 


you can find nearly every reliable 


| answering ads from Successful Farming, 


| you are guaranteed to receive honest 
| treatment from advertisers. 
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per cent. 
be grown in any state in the 
am seed is rthern 
crown, A. ated, hardy, luxu- 
Friant. Gives to crops annually. 


10 Big Sample 
Packages i0c 


For 10c we gladly mail one pack- 


Rejuvenated Bonanza 
Barley and other farm seed 
for Alfalfa, Clovers, 
, Oats, , Ba » Wheat, 


matoes, Peas, Beans, etc. 


Salzer 


- 111 S. Eighth St., La Crosse, Wis. 








A Postal Brings 
See FREE 


Ae ISBELL’ eee bewatiful new col 


Te 
your farm. “wee 
famisetas 

—~—y * imeludes mack ets of 


fine new and Cocember. Ali for 1 
which we return as Due Bill. Let's 






* Bushels of Corn 
On Every Acre 


is what you want. The secret is 
, strong seed. The sure, safe 
and right way to know youare plant- 
ing good, strong seed corn that will 
produce a bigger yield is to test with 
The Ideal Corn Tester f 
e ‘ect, tester Shows the exact 

strength and vitality o* each ear. Easy & 
to haudie. No dirt. Ausolutely accu- 
Endorsed by Cor. Judges and 

corn growers. 


WRITE FOR FREE CORN BOOK 
Full of t ———— information. Covers ali 
of growing. FREE. 


Nationa! a} Roastacburing Ge. 
1720 Locust St. 






























my be big, —— a 


tor 191 
is just ont. Filled wath penans information, hundreds 
of prices on teld and garden — plants 


-BOWMAN COL 


How to grow Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to harver 
and care = it. Full information for corn belt farmerr 
to grow this most prod@tabie hay crop will be 
sent free on application. Also asample of our extra choles 
grade seed. lewa Seed Co. Rept. B-4 Des Boies. Jow. 


rmmast sell 403 acres, incheding 36 choice 

Hoisteta Cows, fodder, 100 acres valvai)\c thmber- 
modern bwidiags worth $7000, ranning water 

Price $10,000. Easy terms. Free Catalog 
aw C-J.-EMis, Springvilic, N.Y 
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COUNTRY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

I would be unfaithful to my trust as one 
who believes in thesuperior importance of 
sound rural education as one of the t- 
est factors in the social, political and busi- 
ness uplift of any state or nation if I did 
not give a forward position and call your 
special attention to the condition of some 
of our country schools. 

Whether through false economy in the 
as of — = ogy and ——. 7 
through the desire of young ple o 
higher learning to flock to the cities, 
where opportunities seem to them to be 
better, it is a fact that some four thousand 
district schools in Kansas are taught by 
teachers who did not themselves advance be- 
yond the eigth grade. I am informed upon 
a most thorough investigation that ap- 
proximately one hundred thousand pupils 
are taught by these insufficient]y equipped 
and inexperienced teachers. 

It seems to me that there is a great 
waste here not only of public funds but of 
the public opportunities to which the 
children of Kansas are entitled. The food 
clothing, books and waste of time of 
100,000 school children mean an actual 
cost of almost $1,000,000 a month to the 
parents of these children, exclusive of the 
teachers’ salaries and the cost of main- 
taining the school. 

After a most exhaustive investigation 
of this subject, I am convinced that the 
progress of each pupil in a term of school 
under the charge of a young, inexperienced 

vorly equipped teacher, will not exceed 

fty per cent of the progress that would 
be made under the care and training of a 
well-equipped, well-trained school teacher. 
The a. estimated loss does not take 
into account the most important consider- 
ation involved in this problem, the waste 
and loss of o tunities during the school 
life of the child, and the greater ultimate 
loss to the state of efficient, intelligent citi- 
zenship. 

The last legislature established normal 
training courses in one hundred high 
schools of the state, which promise better 
practical results than any known method 
of producing trained teachers. I believe 
this to be fundamentally the most vital 
problem we have to deal with in our com- 
monwealth today, and I recommend to 
your most earnest and serious consider- 
ation this entire subject, with a hope that 
you will be able to devise some means of 
giving to the youth of the country an in- 
crease of educational advantages propor- 
tionate to the very large contribution the 
farmers of Kansas make towards the ex- 
penses of the state. 


Note: The above was part of the address of 
former Governor Stubbs of Kansas, to the state 
legislature, January, 1911. It has something in it 
worthy of serious thought by every rural citizen who 
is not already living where schools are beyond the 
criticism of the governor.—Editor. 





The experience of feeders, even in so 
mild a climate as that of Kansas, shows 
that it pays to have the troughs where 
silage is fed protected from storms and 
winds. If the feeding troughs are out 
where the cold wind strikes, the cattle 
will not stay out to eat in the coldest 
weather and the silage freezes. The 
feeding places should be sheltered from 
the wind even if they are not under cover. 
This hints of shelter belt trees. 


In listing corn we much prefer to double 
disc the ground some time before listing, 
than to list early and then split the ridges. 
The amount of work is about the same, 
but diseing leaves the ground in so much 
better condition. I say this after having 

iven both methods a fuli trial at many 
Sifferent times in the last 20 years.— 
H. C. H., Kan. 
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Pay less by th 
year for roofing 


Figure the cost all the way through, if you 


want veal economy. 


Pitch roofings made from the residue of other prod- 
ucts, though cheap in the beginning are often costly in 


the end because they don’t last. 


Genasco 


‘THE TRIRIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


is most economical. Its wonderful endurance comes 
from through-and-through waterproofing with natural 
asphalt. While with ordinary roofing repair-expense 
goes on and on, Trinidad Lake asphalt makes first cost 


of Genasco the last cost also. ; 

Insist on Genasco from your dealer. Look for the 
Mineral or smooth surface. 
packed in smooth-surface Write us for samples and the 
Guide Book. Free. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers in the world of asphalt and ready roofing 
Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco 


hemisphere trademark. 
Several weights. The KANT-LEAK KLEET is 
rolls, Good Roof 


Chicago 














GUARANTEE BOND™ 


Successful Farming Publishing Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
This is to certify that we guarantee to all subscribers to Successful Farmi 


receive fair and honest treatment from advertisers in Successful Farming to w 
ments they may y. In case of dishonest or unfair treatment on the part of any advertiser 
rym Ty Ope pe EE 
tee to the subscriber that a fair an r adjustment of t 

, : S ine : 


any subscribe to Farming, we shall 





ges are we 
matter will be made. When you buy things advertised in 


and by Successful Farming. 





This guarantee constitutes an i 

me of any advertiser in 

he only condition that we make is that the unfair dealing be 

| be reported to us within 30 
i i this guarantee with your other valuable papers. 
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P.S. In order to make ourselves absolutely safe on this bond 
rth of advertising because we could 





arming, either direct 
or oS =o you take nochance. Everything advertised in Succeeded Peoming is 


policy inst dish or upfale desing on the 
Successful Farming toward any subscriber to Successful arming. 
definitely proven and that it 
days from its occurrence so that we may investigate the facts 


we have refused in one 
not afford to place this 


that they will 








O— = | 
The red heart notices on other are to be pinned or pasted to your 
letters to advertisers as a reminder that even though they may be stoungeen 
arming 8 


you are willing to do business with them because of Successful 
advertisers. 


guarantee of all its 
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THE ADAPTABILITY OF THE: 


COW PEA 











HEword 
‘zone’’ has 
come to be a 


é 


very common tern 
of late on account of 
its connection with 
the parcel post sys- 
tem. Since this word 


is now so common 
and so well under- 
stood by everybody, 
i am going to use it 
free ly in 8] 

latitude and of 
derful adaptability 
cowpea. The adaptability of 
the cowpea does not include 
many zones but it has a zone, 
and which is sooner or later destined 
to embrace practically all of the United 
States, and possibly a still greater area. 

The cowpea was unknown outside of 

three or four Southern states 15 
years ago. I can easily remember when 
a man was considered a well qualified 
candidate for the insane asylum when he 
talked about sowing cowpeas here in 
Indiana, and I am not an old man either. 
Now things are just reversed. We are 
ready to railroad anybody out of here who 
thinks he can farm, maintain fertility 
and feed stock properly without cow- 
peas. 
The cowpea is a Southern plant. So are 
corn and alfalfa. Corn and alfalfa have 
become more widely distributed over our 
country because their value was first 
realize dl. 

Cowpeas, while especially indigenous to 
the South, are now acclimated to a large 
area, and the zone increases steadily year 
by year. We should not be surprised to 
find them as common ‘in Iowa and the 
Dakotas in ten years as they now are in 
Indiana, for the cowpea zone already in- 
‘ludes all the territory from.the Rockies 
to the Blue Ridge, and from the Gulf to 
oorthern Iowa. 

About five years ago I read of the first 
successful crop being grown in southern 
A few years later we heard of 
good crops as far north as Des Moines. 
And last year there was at least one fair 
‘rop as far north as Hancock county. 

The acclimatization of plants is slowly 
accomplished, but it’s always sure, espec- 
ally with the very valuable crops ike 
~orn, alfalfa or cowpeas. 


lowa. 


Feeding Value of Cowpeas 

But latitude as to range is no greater 
than latitude as to usefulness with cow- 
peas. Their high value for feeding pur- 
poses is the cause of their rapid growth in 
popularity. 

Phe re excellent to feed to horses, | 
hogs, sheep, poultry and people, aad they 
t be execlied tor feeding to cows 
highest possible flow of milk, nor 
to fill the egg basket. They 
make not only a good general feed, but 
also a good growing feed for all kinds of 

rhey balance up the corn 
perfection. This makes 
for most other 
high priced and 
are produced on 
But not so 


ai ‘ 
for the 
for poultry 


young 
ration almost to 
them fill a long-felt want, 
od growing feeds are 

‘ igh whether they 
ight outright 


© dollars worth of seed will plant an 

They may be planted after alfalfa 

r has failed in plenty of time to get 

». And you are sure of a stand. The 

é ds will stand all the abuse that may be 

heaped upon them and still grow and mak« 

a good crop. No use to be afraid of cow- 
pea seed unless they have sprouted. 

But to finish the feeding part of the 
question. Here again we find an adapt- 
ability that is wonderful 

Saal 
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a wo Leer = enced 
e ci t forms, 
and in the different 
degrees of quality. 
Good clean hay 
mowed away with no 
rain on it is the best, 
of course, the same as 
with other hay, but 
=o 
weeds, grass and 
just so see £6 
enough cowpea hay 
~~ gh to flavor 
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grass with afew peas 
mixed with it to 
some cattle and 
never leave a straw of anything, 

the grass ap Ma good now. netay 
same way 

otherwise, damaged hay oi hey wall A aa 

almost.as eagerly as any. This is yap oe 
bly due to starvation for a nitrogenous feed. 

Peas are easier to manage from start - 
finish than most other crops. They ma 
be planted from the middle of May to the 
first of August. Although when planted 
so late we do not expect anything but a 
green manure crop with an addition te the 
supply of nitrogen, or some late 
They may be cut any time in a 
You may cut them green to get the best 
of hay, or when ripe and thresh - seed. 
and still have plenty of hay of a fair 
quality. 

A fair to average crop returns twelve 
bushels of seed worth $15 and one ton of 
hay worth $12. Twenty-seven — 
per acre for just a little work, ody 6; ~~ 
ing about several dollars an acre for fer- 
tilizer in the form of free nitrogen. 
value is probably equal to that produced 
by alfalfa in thesame length of time. The 

ener it is cut i pote ° for 
is especially fortunate for farmers in 
Northern latitudes where the peas will 
not yet ripen. Seed would have to be 
shipped into such places each year but 
that cannot discourage for each and 
all of us raise rape and o 


a 


locality. 

Cowpeas replace other 
the thing when clover or alf 
season required is so short. 
tween times—a crop while you wait 

And they are drouth resistant—pushing 


the boundary line of their zone —— AND TIMOTHY 


}into the semi-arid region each year 
soon may encompass even the great West 


ern desert, itself. They are 
useful as soilin crops in the od: poor = 4 
in the time of drouth. They will stay 


green and prosper when all other things 
have perished. And stock love the green 


vines and after once getting the habit, 
or taste if you please, fully as well as the 
dried peas and hay.—Ephraim Gregory. 


It doesn’t cost much to have a really 
good garden, but so often, from careless- 
ness or neglect, we country people go with- 
out the things we could have.so freely and 
that town people are glad to pay even 
fancy prices for. 


It takes many days of the most stren- | 
uous toil to give the horse a galled shoulder | ust 
or a sore neck, prov cot his collar is clean; | 


but the fractional part of a day’s work in 


a sweaty, dust-covered collar may lay the | boxes, 1 if desired. 
animal up for the summer with a practi | 
Not only in all | cally ruined neck and shoulder. 


Ae a 


the different kinds of 
livestock to which | 
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Seed Corn 


that tests 95 to 100% 
AINSWORTH 











Galloway's 
Special 
is Perel mela 








I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 
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TESTED 


Also Mammoth, Al 
alfa and oes Clover of choicest quality 


Tile OTHY °s: Blue L-- yess, ote. at ome tone 


Aak for wa and cooy now our — Cc 
Circular Tiustrated catalog Seed 
IOWA SEEOC Co., Dept.D-4+,DES MOINES.IA. 


Mulcher 
and Seeder 


woulcher, cultivator, weeder and a fn one. Forms 
meich—thus couserviag 

















especially efficient for maiarng. Lever 

coutrois efteeth. Three sizes, 4, 

12m. Grass and —_ seeding Vi 
branch near you. Weise « us. 

EUREKA MOWER CO., Box 561, Utica, . ¥. 

Successful Farming’s guarantee has 


a ring which sounds true—is true. 
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FERTILITY IN CORN STALKS 

A Missouri subscriber writes: ‘Can 
rou tell me about how much fertility is 
lost when corn stalks are burned and how 
much it is worth?” 

A ton of corn-stalks contains approxi- 
mately 12 pounds of nitrogen, 2 pounds 
of phosphorus and 17 pounds of potassium. 

When purchased in commercial form, 
nitrogen costs on the average about 15 
cents a pound, phosphorus 4 cents and 
potassium 6 cents. Using these values 
we find that the actual fertility contained 
in a ton of corn-stalks is worth $2.90. 

When stalks are burned practically all 
of the nitrogen passes into the air and is 
lost until again caught by a legume such 
as clover or alfalfa. It would cost $1.80 
to purchase the nitrogen lost in burning 
a ton of corn stalks, and would require 
the plowing under of one-third of a ton of 
clover hay to replace it in that manner. 

Practically all of the phosphorus and 
potassium remains in the ashes but these 
are bunched together in the place where 
the stalks are burned, thus forming spots 
which are over supplied while the majority 
of the field is partially depleted. In case 
a wind occurs before rain has leached the 
ashes into the soil, a good portion of them 
may be carried onto a neighboring farm 
or a public right of way. 

What has been said applies to the strict- 
ly fertility elements contained in corn- 
stalks. There is another point to be con- 
sidered which in many cases is even more 
ae, 

Most soils are in need of rotting material 
to keep up their supply of humus. Corn- 
stalks form a conmidecehin amount of 
humus when they rot, and if they are 
burned it is necessary to supply the lost 
humus by means of clover or some other 


The best returns are obtained from 
corn-stalks when they are placed in a silo. 
When left upon the land they can usually 
be plowed under without damage to the 
following crop and with benefit to the fer- 
tility of the soil, provided they are cut up 
and mixed with the soil by means of a 
sharp disc before the land is plowed. 


MEASURING HAY IN THE STACK 

A subscriber writes: ‘What is the rule 
for measuring the tons of hay in a stack?” 

It is not possible to determine the exact 
number of tons of hay in a stack, owing 
to the variation caused by different quali- 
ties of hay and the different degrees of 
compactness. 

There is a method whereby the num- 
ber of tons can be determined approxi- 
mately and, if the estimate is carefully 
made, the result should not be more than 
fifteen or twenty per cent out of the way. 

It is necessary first to find the number 
of cubic feet in the stack. This is ob- 
tained by multiplying the area of the 
base of the aed by the perpendicular 
~~. and taking one-third of the pro- 

uct. 

If the base of the stack is rectangular 
in shape, the area is obtained by multi- 
plying the length by the width. The 
area of the base of a round stack is de- 
termined by multiplying the square of the 
radius by 3.1416. To find the radius, 
measure the circumference and divide by 
3.1416; one-half the product is the radius. 

A ton of average, well settied hay 
occupies about 350 cubic feet. Hence, by 
dividing the number of cubic feet in the 
stack by 350 you obtain the approximate 
number of tons of hay. 

It may be a good thing to have rich 
relations but it is better to have a little | 
money of your own, 
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Vitalized Rubber 
Squeegee Ti r es 


Tread 


If you are a user of Diamond Tires, 
now is the time to buy. 


If you have never used Diamond Vita’- 
ized Rubber Tires, insist on them now and 
take advantage of these reduced prices. 


Smooth Sqpeeace Smooth 
Size read Tread 

Prices Prices Prices 
$12.65 $33.00 
30x3% 17.00 34.00 
18.10 35.00 
33x4 25.25 41.95 
26.05 54.00 
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UR CLOVER SEED is grown in the North where it 
inherits the tendency to earliness, hardiness and heavy 
fisidns Our Northern grown Clover is earlier because of 
short season in which it must mature; it is hardy be- 
cause of the severe winters which it survives; it yields 
heavily as has been demonstrated by comparative tests 
with clover seed grown elsewhere. 

For our Sterling Brand Red Clover, the seed is first carefully 
selected for plumpness and fine appearance. It is then re- 
cleaned and purified by our special machinery. To be branded 
“Sterling it must conform to our high standard of 
purity and germination. As evidence of this fact 
we attach to every bag of agricultural seeds a tag 
indicating ogy so you may know what N-K-& (os 
you are receiving. ple sent on request, 

Two Full Pages About Clovers in our 

1914 Seed Catalogue 
One of the finest seed books ever published. 144 pages of seed 


<p}- 
truth. Gives valuable information on all seeds, ppoeies Sogeures 


on Clover, Alfalfa, Marquis Wheat and other Field Seeds. Hand- $ E E ps 
somely illustrated with photographs. Red Figure Price List aecitante 
naming latest prices enclosed. Sent free unon request. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO., Seedsmen, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ‘ 


SEEDS & TREES THAT G 


is now ready. It is full of instructions and information you need. It 













My 1914 Garden Book will help you In planning your Vegetable Garden and Orchard for next Bagel} -) 
season. Full assortment of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Seed Corn, Oats, Barley, Millet and Sor- 

ghum, Alfalfa, Clovers of all kinds, Grass Seeds, and Minnesota grown Seed Potatoes, Cansupply = B SAW Ei a 
anything you need on your farm or in garden. Allmy seeds comply strictly with the laws of our 

state in regard to purity and germination. We also grow a general-assortment of Fruit and Forest trees, 
Grape Vines, Berries, Shrubs, and Roses. Low prices. Rest quality only, Write today for my Garden Book. 


GERMAN NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE (Carl Sonderegger) 6812 German Bldg, BEATRICE, NEB. 


e e is sufficient for the front 
ee adelphia, sii 3 0 a 
9 9 will write r own ad- 
dress Psi y on the other 
side we shall be pleased to send THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG, 


















book of 182 pages, which should be read by 

ot would t ave the best garden possible B ! e 

and who are willin 

to pay a fair price tor Seeds of the urpe u ty| 
— — : — = 
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MR. GARRETT’S 





gon apples?” : 

“So you are surprised to see 
such fine lowa-grown apples, are 
you?” returned Charles. O. Garrett 
with a smile. 

“Do you want me to believe they 
are lowa apples?” I persisted. 

“No, I do not want you to waste 
time on that point,” said Mr. Gar- 
rett, refusing to be joked in that way 
about his exhibit. “I want you to 
look over this show and come around 
after a while and tell me if you think 
Washington and Oregon apples are 
any better than these.”’ 

“How long have you been growing 
such apples as these?” 

“About eight or ten years.” 

Mr Garrett had just come from 
lunch and invited me to sit down for 
a chat, which I was glad enough to do 
I had especially planned to see Mr. 
Garrett’s exhibit at the Iowa State 
Horticultural Show the second week 
in December and to learn some of his 
apple secrets if possible. 

“I’ve heard a lot about your suc- 
cess in fruit growing. How do you 
handle it—what do you spray with— 
how do you cultivate?” 

“Well, I never made any money 
until 1 commenced spraying. And 
it’s only in recent years that anyone knew very much about 
spraying.” 

“From the looks of this exhibit I should say that you have 
worked out in some way a successful spraying calendar for your 
own orchard. Ever have any failures?” 

“Oh, yes.”” Mr. Garrett has a good-natured twinkle in his 
eye when amused. He is not assertive or boastful, but he 
knows what he is talking about when the subject is apples and 
apple spraying and, if one is a good listener, Mr. Garrett is per- 
fectly willing to give away the benefit of his experience with 
fruit. 

“Yes,” he said, “I fooled along for two or three years with a 
hand sprayer, after I found I could not raise apples without 
spraying. Then I bought a power sprayer, gasoline engine and 
tank. I could get the dope on the trees after that but it took a 
few years experimenting to find the right materials. Bordeaux 
mixture never gave me very satisfactory results. I used that at 
first and for several years. I have sprayed with it in about 
every way and strength there is. 

“Pinally I won a barrel of lime-sulphur in a fruit show. I 
bought another barrel from a man who used it for sheep dip and 
who did not suppose it to be good for anything else. | think I 
was the first man in lowa to spray with lime-sulphur; but as I 
had not had good success with Bordeaux mixture and as this 
lime-sulphur was a new spray said to be very good, I prepared 
to try it. The past five successive crops on my place have 
been ninety per cent No. 1 marketable apples and there is no 
argument in my mind at the present time as between Bordeaux 
mixture and lime-sulphur spray, although I now use arsenate 
of lead mixed with the lime-sulpbur. For a long time fruit 
growers were afraid to use lime-sulphur as a summer y for 
it seemed to burn the foliage and the fruit. I use it right along 
as a summer spray and for every purpose. I do not use any 
other material in my orchard, Even the manufacturers for 
some time thought that lime-sulphur could not be used in sum- 
mer, but we discovered that it depended on the tem: ture at 
the time of spraying or immediately following. If the temper- 
ature is above ninety degrees, the regular of lime- 
sulphur and arsenateof lead will rn the foliage so that a weaker 
solution should be used in that case. It seems to undergo some 
chemical change 
that affects the 
fruit as well as the 
foliage. But if the 
strength is diluted 
lime-sulphurand 
arsenate of lead are 
all right for a sum- 
mer spray.” 

: at formula 
do you use for 

ing your mix- 
ture, Mr. Garrett?” 

“Well, that de- 
pends somewhat on 
the strength of the 
lime-sulphur. It is 
a good thi to 
have a test tube or 


“A RE these Washington or Ore- 


4 convenient method for filling the ail beater 


By F. J. WRIGHT 
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hydrometer to get its — The 

directions always go with pro- 

duct and the strength of the lime- 
ur is given. 

“I use thirty-five gallons of water 
to one gallon of lime-sulphur when 
it tests thirty per cent. If the test 
were thirty-five per cent I would 
use forty gallons of water. Lime- 
sulphur comes in liquidform. After 
the lime-sulphur has been diluted, 
the arsenate of lead is added at the 
rate of one pound for each twenty- 
five gallons of the lime-sulphur. 
One mistake a great many people 
make is that of guessing at these 
mixtures. To get perfect results, it 
is absolutely necessary to be exact. 
You cannot depend on guessing, 
you must know. I always measure 
the number of gallons of water I 
want to use and weigh the arsenate 
of lead. The importance of this 
point cannot be over estimated.” 

“You might as well tell me all 
about the whole procedure from 
the first spraying to the last,” said 
I, “because I want to know just 
how a man who wins prizes every- 
where on his apples does his spray- 
ing.” 

‘All right,” said Mr. Garrett 

“keep your pencil going and I wi 
ive it to you. We spray first when the pink cluster buds first 
Sean be a their os egies 'y a week ne awe ol 
fore they o up. This first application is exceedingly im- 
vtamt, epee if the orchard is troubled with apple eureulio. 
use the lime-sulphur and arsenate of lead mixture at 
this time just as I have given you. 

“Then the second spraying is done when the last blooms are 
falling off but before the calix cups in the blossoms are closed. 
It is important to get the spray material into these calix cups, 
after the blossom petals begin to fall off, for this is where 
ninety cent of the worms which get into apples make their 
start. Tf the work is thoroughly done at this time your fruit 
will be taken care of so far as worms are concerned. One should 
not spray before the blossoms begin to fall because it will not 
last untal the of worms is past, and furthermore, it 
would poison the b ms while the are working on them. 

“The third ying depends somewhat on the developmens . 
of the fruit of the succeeding crop of coddling moths. It it 
at least ten days after the second spraying and some times a8 
late as twenty days. The third spraying takes off the coddling 
sseth heeds agaie oA hills fungus dissness, : 

“Ordinarily, we do not spray the fourth time. However, if 
the ing moths show up again we do spray a fourth time 
and even a fifth. This is getting along into the summer and if 
the temperature is high it is time to weaken the mixture some- 


“How about San Jose scale? Do you have any trouble with 
that?” 

“No, San Jose scale has never made any appearance here. I 

used to have trouble with aphis. Some of the trees after bei 
were attacked by aphis and their leaves would shriv 

up by the middle of summer and they would make very little 

Neither did they bear apples. But after I had used 

this lime-sulphur spray for two years, these stunted trees woke 

up and got busy. I have not had any trouble since that time 

with is, or in fact any other pests that do not succumb to 

Of course, you can see that I am par- 





tial to Vhs lime-culphur spray, but it has been my 
observation that 


fruit sprayed with 

ur 
arsenate of 
brings 25 to 50 
cents per box 
more than fruit 


sare with Bor- 
eaux mixture. 
This is on account 
of the better color 
and the fact that 
lim ur docs 
not stain and 
leave a white- 
washed appear- 
ance as does Bor- 
deaux if used late 


RE 


With a power sprayer anda pole it is possible 
- to yy my 
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<= Maxwe 29750) 


The Pioneer of the Past—and of the Future 


The Oldest, and yet the newest car in this 


years Automobile Shows is the Maxwell 
~— 


No name dates farther back in this industry 
—and yet if you look where the crowd 
blocks the aisle, you'll agree that visitors 
consider the latest Maxwell—the “25-4” 


—the newest of them all. 


To say this $750 car is the “sensation” of 
the 1914 Shows, would be trite—tho true 
It is more than that. 


It is Revolutionary. 


Revolutionary, because never before has it 
been possible to obtain a car of such size, 
such capacity, such power, such performance 
and of such quality throughout, as you will 
see in this Maxwell “25” at the price— 


$750 fully equipped. 


Revolutionary, too, because maintenance 
cost has been reduced to the minimum, by 
putting in this car the best steels known to 
science—thus making it light, yet practically 
indestructible. 
afford to buy, but to keep, an automobile 


So you can now not only 


We call it an engineering triumph. And you'll 
agree we are justified when you recall that 
for years, hundreds of thousands have been 
looking, hoping, waiting, for such a car at 


the price. 


We say this car is the Oldest car at the Shows 
—because more years of experience; more 
combined engineering skill; more know-how 
have gone into it than ever went into any 


other automobile at the price. 


And, backing up that experience; that skill; 
that know-how; is as much money as ever 


backed an automobile concern. 


Add to this, honesty of purpose, pride, and a 
desire to make good and to deserve well at 
the hands of every owner—and you have 
the elements that combined have produced 
this car that is the wonder of the Shows— 
that blocks the aisle in front of the exhibits 
and thereby is proclaimed the Newest as 
well as the Oldest car in the Show. The 
Pioneer of the past—and of the future—the 
Maxwell “25”. 


Send for our booklet describing this wonderful model and ‘‘How To Make 


Your Car Live Twice as Long.” 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) DETROIT MICHIGAN 





Address Department “A.” 
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MR. GARRETT’S 


FAMOUS APPLES 


Continued from page 38. 


“Do you thin your fruit any?” I asked, 
thinking of the Washington and Oregon 
orchardist. 

“Not as much as I ought to,”’ acknowl- 
edged Mr. Garrett. “It is a good thing. 
A crop that looks light in the ear may season 
will usually develop into a gx crop 
big fruit, while a crop that looks bumper 
at the start will turn out to be a crop of 
rather undersized fruit because the trees 
are too heavily loaded, For instance, this 
year people said there woukl be half a 
crop of apples. I have told such 
that I had two half crops and a little better 
an! that is the way it turned out. 

“Now as to cultivation, we do not prac- 
tice cultivating the trees. Our trouble in 
lowa is that the trees grow too vigorously 
any way. They are inclined to spend too 
much time making wood and foliage, for- 
getting the making of fruit buds. I keep 
my orchard seeded down in red clover and 
alsike. The red clover is a heavy humus- 
making crop and thealsike rambles around 
and makes a good mulch. Unlike some 
growers, we harvest the first crop of hay 
and take it off. At the end of the season 
we cut the growth that has developed and 
leave this cutting lie on the ground for a 
winter mulch and to help re-seed. About 
every two years we find it necessary to go 
through the orchard with the disc, loosen 
up the ground and give it such re-seeding 
as may be needed. 

“We apply manure regularly with the 
oe ader and as we get over about one- 

iird of the orchard each year, this gives 
the whole orchard a good 1 dre ssing of ma- 
nure once in three years. So there you have 
it, just how we spray, how we handle the 
ground and what sort of fertilizer we use.”’ 
Tells About Pruning 
“T guess I have not asked you about 
pruning yet. 
‘No, that isso. My way of pruning is 
probably different from that of a great 
many growers, particularly growers in 
other sections of the country. As I have 
said, we have to discourage our trees from 
making too much wood and too rapid 
growth. This I find is accomplished to 
some extent by summer pruning, so I 
prune in June and July after the tree has 
made its leaf growth for the season, or 
largely so. The tree then proceeds to set 
fruit. buds for the next year. On the other 
hand if we prune in the winter or early 
spring, before the sap has come up, then 
when the sap does come up, the tree only 
starts in to make wood growth more in- 
dustriously than ever, to take the place of 
that which has been cut out. We keep 
our trees cleaned up from sprouts and have 
them headed low. 

“There are orchards around me which 
contain a lot of trees that never bear any 
fruit at all, or to speak of. Their strength 
‘oes to wood —~ ys oe In fact, the 
Cannes retty good customers of mine. 
They come > yack for our apples year after 
year and took about three hundred bushels 
this year at $1.50 per bushel.” 

“Do you get a crop every year or does 
the frost beat you to it occasionally?” 

“We have a battery of fire-pots for Mr. 
Jack Frost. You may be surprised though 
when I tell you that we do not have as 
much trouble with frost as they do in the 
West, or even in California or Florida, re- 
ferring, of course, to all sorts of fruit. But 
anyway, I believe in the use of fire-pots | 
go that if frosty weather comes along afte r | 
the sun has coaxed the apple orchard into 
a sea of fragrant bloom we can maintain a 
temperature in the orchard that will pre- 
vent any damage from ordinary freezes. 
I have never had to use oft fire-pot brigade 
but once and it did the business that time. 
Iowa climate is pretty satisfactory for 
apple growing. In fact it has as good a 





climate as any state in the Union for |; 
, 


of | Willow 





apples,’ 


“Do you choose any particular varieties 
which you think are better adapted to 
lowa climate?” 

“T can’t say that Ihave. We raise most 
of the well-known varieties and are strong 
on Grimes Golden, 

Roman Stem, and Winter 
but we also have others. 
Some seasons one variety will do best or 
sell best and other seasons another variety 
will prove our biggest money maker.” 
Hise Method of Marketing 

“I may as well get «a few pointers from 

a on marketing es 

I do not coo that I have anything 
special tosayon that. Most of my 
are sold to the retail stores in Des: Moines 
but I sell some to commission houses. I 
usually sell a good deal of the crop at pick- 
ing time, if the price is fair. Storage and 
subsequent handling all cost money. At 
the present time I have quite a lot of 
apples in cold storage. We have sold this 
year so far at from $1 to $2 per bushel and 
we had three thousand bushels of No. 1 
fruit from our fifteen-acre orchard. Our 
first two car-loads were sold at $1.50 
wholesale. We pick and pack all of the 
fruit ourselves, buy our box material at 
wholesale and make the boxes. The 
standard size apple box is used and e 
thing is layer packed. We stamp the 
name of our farm and the variety on every 
box and stamp our guarantee. Everybody 
who buys a box of our apples knows where 
they come from and if the apples are not 
just what they are represented to be the 
can be returned and we will make good. } 
have never had but two boxes come back 
tome. They had been in storage too —y 

“T take in the Hortioaiteral shows 
this part of the country and have p toms 
for years. I have found that it does mea 
lot of good. We always succeed in getting 
our share of prizes. 

This [ knew well enough. Mr. Garrett 
won sweepstakes on individual display of 
apples at the Sioux City Fair. He takes a 
big share of prizes at the Iowa State Horti- 
cultural Show and always has a successful 
exhibit at the National Horticultural 
Shows. Mr. Garrett has been called upon 
a great deal of the time to serve as judge 
and is well known for his services in this 
capacity. 

Grows More Than Fruit 

“Have you got the i ston that we 
do not grow anything but apples and 
corn on our place?” la Mr. Garrett. 

“Well, I do not know that I have but I 
thought that apples were your specialty.” 

Mr. Garrett Gondes me one of his letter 
heads which reads, “Willow Hill Farm, 
Jersey Cattle, Duroc Jersey Hogs, Buff 
Reck Chick Bourbon |} keys, 
Reid’s Yellow yaw Corn.’ 

“Why, you do not even mention apples 
on Y ag business letterhead!” I said. 

©, you see this letter head is gotten 


out for correspondence concerning our live | 


stock and seed corn. 


“How much land have you in your | 


farm anyway?” 

“One h hundred and fifty acres,” replied 
Mr. Garrett. 

“And you are how old?” 

“Forty-five.” 

“W ell I hope you make a good clean-up 
of the prizes here, Mr. Garrett,” I at 
| rising to leave, and thanking him for the 
information he had given me. 

“We are all Iowa growers,” he answered 

“and after you go all around come back 
and tell me whether or not you think the 
right sort of methods will produce apples 
just as successfully i in Iowa as in any state 
in the 4 a 
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Pipecral 


Kill These Pests 


that ruin your fruit and dest 
yess wees, vines and piants. 


{ orms 
spraying. Stable "a Treatien om 
| Sita a hy mJ 

ng —and efficient — 


“Stahl’s Excelsior 
Spraying Outfits 


Send 99 2nd ve Vl OY oe 
found 0. K. pay baltnse Tt nck revurnend we'll 
refund your money. Write today 

WM, STAHL SPRAYER CO. 

Box 143 












Get Low Prices 
on ga sae 







ae. for our 
you how you 

con save money nyo Seeders direct fro 
he largest en bor 

Factors in Country. 16 3) 


NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET CO., Box 129 New Albany, Ind, 














Bi S, Guaranteed Fruit Plants 


re 


Healthy, northern grown Strawberry, 

ee ae Blackberry, Currant and Grape 

plants—all covered by the following liberal 
guarantee :—All plants guaranteed to be first- 

class and true to name, —— you in 

good growing condition (by ex press) an Please you, 
or your mon nant back. You take no chances. Send for 
catalog today, 0. 4. D. Baldwin, R. E22, Bridgmaa, Mich. 


50 Concord ~ Seappe Ot 
fosen’gi Nursery Snaps 30 p22-ns 
pure .. Vigorous, guaranteed aa 
$ wy price ana oe uvare deal on all nurs- 
= stock. Send- for Catalog and 25c 
Due Bill, Free. 


Fairbury Nurseries Box R Fairbury, Neb. 


300 STRAWBERRY PLANTS $1.00 


If ordered this month. Write for 
Catalogue, and other bargains. 


West Side Nursery, B. |, Postville, la. 


Mention Successful Farming to advertisers, 




















CURRANTS. 


Currants do well in any good garden | 
soil, but it is important that they be in an | 
exposed situation where they have the full | 
benefit of the sunlight and air. They are 
apt to fail on poor or dry soils. The site 
selected should be one where snow does 
not accumulate to a great depth for this 
breaks down the branches during alter- | 
nate thaws and freezes, doing much dam- 
age to the bushes. 

The currant is easily propagated by cut- | 
tings, which are best made when the 
leaves begin to fade early in the autumn. 
They are made of the new wood, from 6 
to 8 inches in length, and should be 

lanted at once in moist soil, which is 

y pressed around the base of the cut- 
ting. Cuttings may also be made in the 
spring, but they do not take root so 
readily. 

When they are 2 years of age they are 
ready to be planted in the field, 4x6 feet, 
requiring about 1,800 plants to the acre, 
is about the right distance apart. Most 
of the top should be cut away when 
planting. 

Cultivation must be shallow, as the 
currant is a surface rooting plant. In 
gardens a heavy mulch is sometimes sub- 
stituted for cultivation. 

Pruning the Bushes 

Pruning should be done very early in 
the spring, and all the old wood and weak 
branches should be cut out and those 
branches of vigorous growth should be 
headed back. 

There are several different varieties of 
currants, but the Cherry and Fay’s 
Prolific have proven to be the best. 

The fruit may hang upon the bushes 
for some time before being picked. It is 
athered, stems and all, in quart straw- 
erry baskets, and marketed in 32-quart 
crates. The price averages from 10 cents 
to a shilling a quart, and the currant is a | 
profitable crop at these prices, 
While not to be compared with the 
berries in the quantity of fruit consumed, 
yet its refreshing acid makes it one of the 

most healthful summer fruits. 

For currant worms apply Pyrethrum | 
powder at night. For the borer cut out 
affected limbs and burn them.—D. T. H. | 














RENEWING OLD LAWNS 


No doabt a good plan would be to plow 
up the old lawn and reseed in many in- 
stances; yet when one has a good sward on 
a part of it, it is more desirable to keep 
that and renew the weak spots. 

In the first place, these thin spots should 
be made rich with manure, then have 
scattered over them and raked in plenty 
of seed of good quality. Although we 
manured it cell increase the chances 
of success to mix with theseed afew pounds 
of good commercial fertilizer. In many 
places where there is already some grass, 
two hundred pounds of bone meal to the 
acre would greatly improve it. 

After the seed has come up, do not 
neglect it, but mow as soon as two inches | 
high, and leave all clippings on the ground. 
One thing well to remember in caring for | 
a lawn is that strong manuring and fre- | 
quent mowing is the life of a good green 
sward; and that this same mowing and 
manuring keeps the weeds in check. The 
mowing must be kept up till winter, for a 
stem should never be allowed to seed or 
even joint, if a dense turf is wanted. Once} 
a solid turf is secured, there will be no! 
place for noxious weeds to gain a foothold. 


—H. F. G. 
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Planet Jr.) 


You need these guaranteed farm d 
and garden implements to save time, } aed 7 
lighten labor, and increase your ee 
yield. Backed by over 40 years’ 
experience Prices range from $2 
to $100. 

FREE Our new 72-page illustrated cata- ow 


: logue of 60 implements. Write 
for it today. 


S L ALLEN & CO 
Box 1108B Philadelphia 


|No. 25 Planet Jr Com- 

bined Hill and 
es Drill Seeder, Double 

em Wheel Hoe, Cul- 


An invaluable tool in truck and 
strawberry patches and the market. 
garden. eaves ground in 
finest condition without 
throwing dirt on plants, 

Has new steel wheel. 


Planet Jr 
Single Wheel 4 
Hoe, Cultivator, 


Rake and Plow/ 


< 
S tivator and 


Light enough for a woman to use, but 
strong, handy, and adapted to ail kinds 
of garden cultivation. Has steel frame. 


Great for large-scale gardening. Steel 
frame. Thoroughly substantial and accu- 
rate. Enables you to work 2 acres a day. 
















are as perfect as 30 years’ experience can make them. The 
made in the right way from the right kind of material. Deming Spray- 
ers aren't in the habit of ‘‘getting out of order.’’ They are always 
ready when you want them, and there are 


Sprayers for Many Purposes 


We make bucket sprayers and knapsack sprayers, bar- 

rel sprayers and strong power sprayers, There is a 

Deming Sprayer for every need. Whether you garden for 

— or grow truck or fruit for profit—Deming Sprayera, 
ozzles and ‘‘Deco’’ Hose will prove of great help, 


Write Today for Free Spraying Guide and Catalog, 


Tells all about spraying and Deming Spray Pumps. Write 
for name of your nearest ‘‘Deming Dealer.’’ 


324 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 


TARK TREES? i8i¢ 


Grand New Year Book 


1914—just printed; shows fruits in actual colors and size. Full of valuable 
orchard information. Tells what, when and how to plant. Mailed Free. 


STARK DELICIOUS The Most Amazing Apple 


Production in Two Centuries 
(Trade-Mark) 


is fully described—its glorious record of twenty years in the American orchard is 
accurately given. No one with room for a single tree can afford to be without this 
marvelousfruit. Of exquisite flavor—iarge, brilliant, waxy red. The book is free. Write for it. 


Stark Bros. Nurseries and Orchards Ce., Box 126, Louisiana, Mo, 












































Be ae mee 


DING APPLES FOR THE NW. 


flere is a Collection that cannot be surpassed for a liome 
Orchard, fruit thruout the season, best keepers and of finest 


quality and flavor. 
SPECI AL tal Wealthy, three N. W. Greening, two Hiber- 













nal, two Anisim, two Beach’s Crab. These twelve 

, DOZEN OFFER § trees, 4 to 5 feet stock—strong. heal- 2 00 
thy and well rooted, extra fine trees, not prepaid, for only...... $ . * 

Same collection—3 to 4 feet t rees for only $1.50, not prepaid. 

Save half by buying direct, — Write for our new illustrated Seed and Nursery Annual. 

Farmer Seed & Nursery Co, 509 Third Ave., Faribault, Minn. 




















. a 
GROW BIG, LUSCIOUS S*RAWBERRIES 
You can raise large crops of delicious berries from a small piece of 
i ground if you start right—with hardy, prolific, carclully grown piants 
Selected from aLLEN'’S TRUE-TO-NAME VARIETIES 
All standard early and late strains for every soil and climate requirement. 
WRITE FOR 1914 BERRY BOOK. Alilen’s Berry Book is full of 
valuable information on how to grow berries and small fruits profitably. 
It lists and describes Strawberries, Blackberries, Raspberries, Grapes, 
Currants, Asparagus, etc. Copy sent FREE upon request. 


W.F.ALLEN, 75 MarketSt., SALISBURY, MD. 





































It is all right to “climb up”’ if it doesn’t | 
require “low down” methods to accom- 
plish it. 





We guarantee the reliability of every advertisement appearing in Success- 
ful Farming each month—an exclusive feature—our way of doing business. 
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EVERGREEN WINDBREAKS 
AND THEIR VALUE 











FTER «@ careful estimate and in- 
A vestigation of the rapid increase in 

evergreen tree planting for wind- 
break purposes, one must come to the con- 
clusion that an evergreen windbreak is not 
only a paying proposition, but in some 
cases an absolute necessity where the need 
for some object to act as an obstruction 
to the elements is felt. 

The term windbreak may be applied to 
any object that serves as a barrier to sur- 
face winds, but in cases where permanent 
results are expected it must be limited to 
bodies or rows of growing trees. 

Evergreen trees are especially desirable 
for windbreak purposes for several good 
reasons. When compared with deciduous 
or leaf~dropping ae do double duty 
because of the fact that they retain their 
foliage throughout the entire year, while 
the deciduous trees drop their leaves right 
when they are most needed to give protec- 
tion against winter storms. Two rows 
will lodge more snow and check more wind 
than several rows of deciduous trees, and 
in addition to their value as windbreaks 
are a thing of beauty the year around 
carrying the freshness and verdure of 
summer all through the cold winter days. 

A country home surrounded by ever- 
zreens will put the place three hundred 
miles south in mildness and salubrity of 
climate without the mud and chill that is 
common to those sections on the border 
line of frost. A belt of eve trees 
affords shelter earlier in life t any of 
the leaf-shedding trees. That there are 
not more evergreen hedges than there are 
van be accounted for only by the fact that 

he farmer feels that he is too b to 
‘monkey” with the trees. Men who have 
sad no experience in evergreen tree plant- 
ng are generally of the opinion that it 
akes a lifetime, perhaps longer. to secure 
esults from evergreens, and all tue time 
hey are allowing the destructive winds 
and storms to eat up their profit by killing 
ff their crops which are not protected. 

A Necessity in Level Country 

Evergreen windbreaks are of inesti- 

nable value to the farmer and fruit grower 
verywhere, but they perhaps find greater 
itility in the treeless, windswept plains 
and prairies. In additiom to the esthetic 
enelits and the general “improvement” 
value to the farm it would in many in- 
stances be almost impossible to raise crops 
without protection from the hot dry winds 
im summer, and the cold dry winter winds. 
When the early settlers in the middle 
western states planted trees so extensively 
they did so with a distinct object in view 
—to build up a natural barrier against 
the wind which then swept unimpeded 
across the plains, doing intense damage to 
their crops, intensifying the effects of both 
cold and hot weather upon their stock and 
making their homes almost uninhabitable. 
They also found that a windbreak was 
very useful in preventing the drifting of 
snow. For the protection of such winter 
crops as wheat and rye, an evergreen wind- 
break is very efficient as it serves the double 
purpose of causing an even distribution of 
the protective snow cover and of shelter- 
ing the plants from the wind itself when 
the snow has melted. 

Bearing orchards must be protected 
from the mechanical effect of the wind 
which oftentimes strikes the trees when 
they are laden with fruit, and causes it to 
blight and shrink 





The protection of stock is also a matter 
of no small importance in many of the 
western states, where there are large 
ranches with no more adequate shelter 
for the cattle then that afforded by a e 
of evergreens. Large herds of cattle have 
often passed a severe winter in the 
shelter of an ev grove the use- 
fulness of a windbreak for the protection 
of sheds and winter yards may always be 


considered. 

The economie im of tree plant- 
ing in the Middle West can be realized 
better when it is known that in one town- 
ship in Harvey County, Kansas, there are 
approximately 170 miles of windbreaks, 
and in Platte County, Neb there are 
approximately 22 miles of rows, and 
groves, with an area of about 425 acres 
and an average height of 55 feet. There 
are numerous other instances that could 
be cited where farmers have resorted to 
the only permanent means of protecting 
their property from conditions which can- 
not be altered otherwise. 

From statistics compiled by some of the 
most eminent authorities in the country, 
it has been shown that the windbreak 
lessens the evaporation of moisture to a 
considerable extent, and by the inter- 
ception of air currents over a much wider 
zone reduces the mechanical force of the 
wind and influences the growth of crops. 
—F. T, Salling 


TREE ee eb Xt yor pty 

During spring of 1911, I eset out a 
young orchard which covers twenty-five 
acres, In laying out the tract, one row 
came exactly in an old road that was hard, 
barren soil. J could hardly dig holes here 
at all because of the extreme hardness. 
I did not wish to move the row to one side 
as that would spoil the symmetry of the 
tract. It was then that the idea came to 
me to try dynamite for loosening up the 

ound, as I had read an account of its 

ving given good results under such cir 
cumstances 

| took a dirt auger and bored a small 
hole to a depth of thirty inches and ex- 
ploded one-half stick of 40 y cent dyna- 
mite in the bottom of it. It did not tear 
up the surface as I bad expected, but when 
I dug down to see what the effect was 
underneath, [ was surpri to find the 
hard sub-soil y pulverized to a 
distance of 144 feet to 2 feet on each side. 
This seemed to be in excellent condition 
for my young trees, and I gave the other 
holes in the old road the same treatment. 
Then I was so well satisfied with the re- 
sults that I decided to use dynamite for 
my hey met of eure acres, as I 

gured it wou y me well to loosen u 
all the holes 23 aandh better than ooull 
be done with any implement I had. 
Resist Drouth 

The results following this rather exten- 
sive experiment were extremely interesti 
in view of the severe drouth of 1911 to 
which the trees were soon after subjected. 
Not one of the 1250 trees was killed by the 
dry weather, though I had to replant 
about 25 that died from other causes. 
This to me is remarkable in the light of the 
fact that fully fifty per cent of trees 
planted in this section during the spri 
of 1911 in <— holes in fairly 
ground, perished, while mine even in the 
old road place flourished. 

A prominent nurseryman who secured 
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TheBiggest Evergreen 
éain In The World. 










feveral million trees ready to ship, All 
orthern grown. Ferris Quality with \ 
tation and fairest, equarest Sm 
back of every tree. Digging and 
my suppervision, val in good cond 
guaranteed. Start that windbreak now. Send 
order today for 
Windbreak 















are not ordinary seedlings. 
pruned ready toset in your 
make your 
you can’t afford to miss. 





brings joy to all who 
grow, sell or eat it. The 





T J0 Bisckhery 
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; canes are iron-clad 
hardihood and every year are literally loaded 
with fruit; the berries being large and almost as 
thick through as they are long. Headquarters 
for St. Re Everbearing, the best Ra 
berry, and Caco, by far the choicest of all hardy 
Grapes. A full assortment of Strawberries, 

s, Blackberries, G , Currants, Goose- 
erTies, Garden Roots, Hardy Perennial Plants, 
Shrubs and Vines, Evergreen and Shade Trees, 
Roses, Hedge Plants, etc. Illustrated descrip- 
tive catalog replete with cultural instructions, 
free toeverybody. Established 
1878. 200 acres. Quality un- 
surpassed. Prices low. 


J.T. LOVETT 
Box 2/2, LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 


40 ACRES *"“° 
rb, Pro- 
gressive, Americus and other best 
everbearers. Get acquainted 
r for testing. Send us Ile 
for mailing ex se, and we 
aw will send you 6 high qnaltey 
y everbearing plants (worth i 
and guarantee them to fruit al 
and fall, or money 
ed, Catalogue with his- 
tory EE if you write today 
THE GARDNER MURSERY CO. ¢ 
Box 103 OSAGE, IOWA 


GRAPE VINES 


Gooseberries, Currants. Best 
varieties—finest grade of stock. For 
the home garden—for the vineyard. 


Book on Grape Cultare—Free 


Contains valuable, practical information — 
planting, . Every grape 
grower needs it. rite today for free copy. 


T. S. Hubbard Co., Box 52, Fredonia, N.Y. 


The proven produc- 

tive = ~~ a 

are’ listed in my 

1914 Catalogue. 
fruit and 


emall frum, vexetable 
Felts all about my unique Money- 
an. 


trees decorative stock. Get t 
aving Sales Pt 
today 








































otect crops and stock, 
Keep house and barn warmer—save fuel —save 
feed. Hill's evergreens are hardy, nursery- 
grown—low priced. Get Hill's tree illustrated 
evergreen book and list of Great Bargain Of- 
fers—from §4.50 up per Thousand. 56 years . 
experiecace. World's largest growers. Write, 
D. HILL NURSERY ©0,, Inc, Evergreen : 
259 Cedar St., Dundee, Tis. Specialists. 


ene 
in small or large lots at wholesale 
. Catalog and Green's Fruit 


FREE. Green's 8 Co. 
2 Wall 8t., Rochester, N. . 


Seed direct f rower 
SWEET CLOVER price and circular how te 


grow it, FREE. John A. Sheehan, R, 4, Falmouth, Kp 
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ce Me: 


‘Successful Farmin 
Aids Succes 
Railroading 


We assist settlers along our line 
to_ locate upee lands that will grow 
SUCCESSFUL CROPS, so that they 
will belp make our Railway successful. Besides 
the lands along the main line on the Coast, we are 
opening up a rich territory North of Lake Okeecho- 

ec, where you have the choice of Prairie Hammock, Muck or 
Pine Lands. Business opportunities, Mercantile, Professional 
and Manufacturing. Illustrated booklets and “Facts About 
Florida,” free. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY (7) 








“ef 








. £. RAMAM.Y -Pres.. or LOUIS LAI Northwestern 
oe Bidg., Agent, Room 100 109 West 
la. icago, Lil. 


St. Augustine, Adams Street, Chi 








Are dependable under all conditions, | 
hoy bear the firstimportant ““money- | 
crop” of the year, In favorable seasons, 
@ one-acre orchard easily yields $5.0 
worth of cherries. They are always in 
big domand. We offer extra sturdy trees. 


Illustrated Catalog FREE 


Tells all about the best fruits and orna- 
mentais for the Middle West. Gives 
lowest prices for quality stock. Special 
estimates gladly furnished. Write To-Day, 


National Nurseries 
Dept. 19 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
12 Fruit Trees fe-94¢ 
First class 2 yr. old,4to 5ft.,freshdug. 3 

fm Baldwin, 1 Banana, 1 McIntosh, 1 Red Astra- 

 chanay ple; 1 Bartlett pear; 1 Montmorency, ‘ 
i Early Richmond cherry; 1German prune, 

@ 2 Monarch plum; 1 Champion, 1 Crawford, 
1 Elberta peach.—allfor94cents, Regular 
price $2.00. Write for Free Catalogue. 

L. W. HALL & CO. Established 1879. 
Cutler Bidg., Rochester. N. ¥. 











Alfalfa, Clovers and Grass Seeds; Seed Corn 
and Potatoes. All seeds are Nebraska Standard as to 
purity and germination. No state is more strict. Also 
vegetable and flower sceds, trees, etc. Big catalog free. 
GERMAN NURSERIES AND SEED HOUSE 
32 Court Street . - Beatrice, Neb. 








Virginia App!e Orchardy 


frequently netasmuchas$00anacro from onecrop. 
Peaches, pears, plumsand smal! fruit doequally well. 
Ideal climate for fruit-growing. Good, 
well located fruit lands, on railroad, 
can be boucht as low as $15 an acre On 
easy payments. Write today for particulars 
F. H, LaBat tk, Acricultural Agent 
Norfolk & Weetern Ry, 
Room207N. & W. Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 










er 








Summer and Fall Bearing 
Headquarters for Strawberries 
and Small Fruit Plants of all kinds. 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries, Grapes, Fruit 
Trees, Roses, Shrubs, Eggs for 
Hatching, Crates, Baskets. Catalog. 


L.J.Parmer, Box434, Pulaski, N.Y. 





























& Delicious, & Banana, s Baldwin, 3 Red As- 
trachan a ; 1 York State, 1 Bradshaw 
plum; I Napoleon, s Montmorency — 
1 Bartlett pear; 1 Elberta, 1 Niagara peach; 
5 Orange Quince. 12 trees fresh dug, 334-44 
ft. for 98e. Write today for Iol4 Wholesale, 
Mustrated catasog of guaranteed trees, Propa- 
from varieties of merit, tested 29 years. 
_ —* Assured, Visit our Nurseries of 350 acres. 
Maloney Bros. & Walls Co., Box 40 Dansville, 4. ¥. 
Dansvilie’s Pioneer Wholesale Narecties, 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


|scions from my Delicious trees told me 
|that the growth was extraordinary for 
that season. One of my neighbors, seeing 
the young trees thriving in the old road- 
bed that dry season remarked, “He’s 
|some horticulturist!”” The little I know 
of the art, however, was gathered from 
observation and from reading such liter- 
ature on the subject of fruit growing as I 
could secure. The real cause of the 
thriftiness of those young trees lay, not in 
any special care of mine, but in the pul- 
verized condition of the soil underneath 


them which was thereby enabled to hold | 
in suspension sufficient moisture to keep | 


the trees in exccllent condition during the 
dry weather. 

T feel that I have already been more 
than repaid, both in satisfaction and in a 
financial way, for the expenditure of six 
cents a tree, for the cynamite, and certain- 
ly the returns are not yet all in. 

I have used dynamite in clearing fields 
of all stumps, boulders, etc., during a 
period extencing over five years, but its 
use as a subsoil pulverizer was new to me. 
In this role, however, it succceded beyond 
my most hopeful expectations, and it dc- 


at present given it by farmers and fruit 
growers.—Jas. M. Field. 


MCDERN ORCHARD NEEDS 

The orchard should be cultivated from 
spring until the middle of July; then some 
kind of cover crop should be sown to aid 
the trees to ripen up the wood and to pro- 
vice a cover to keep and hold the snow 
throughout the winter. When the trees 
are young the cultivation should take 

lace every ten days or two weeks regu- 

arly, and after every heavy rain to con- 
serve the moisture. The first cultivation 
should be quite deep, and in a young or- 
chard the plow may be utilized. If the 
trees are old and the roots have grown to 
the surface, the dise harrow is an ideal 
tool to use. Deep cultivation during the 
early period will produce deep rooted 
trees, and such trees will withstand severe 
drouth and the roots will develop a large 
feeding arca. 

One of the greatest of modern orchard 
needs is more pruning and spraying. The 
object of pruning is primarily to shape 
the trees to a desirable form and to re- 
move superfluous wood, dead and dying 
branches. 
and formed during the first three or four 
years after planting, little subsequent 
pruning is necessary, although there is ne- 
cessity for vigorous pruning in an old or- 
chard that has never been intelligently 
carcd for. 

In spraying every detail must be care- 
fully attended to if success is to reward 
one’s efforts. Complaints that spraying 








has failed to help certain orchards may 


| almost always be traced to a failure to fol- 





low simple directions. The spraying must 
be done before the pests have made any 


considerable inroad upon the trees, for it | 
should be looked upon more as a preven- | 


tive than asaremedy. The fungous dis- 


. r } 
eases and insects are in great measure con- 
trolled by the clean culture method, which 


docs not provide a place where insects 
may be harbored in winter. 

Finally, do not overlook the importance 
of thinning the fruit, for a good tree will 
try to bear more than it is capable of 
bringing to perfection. ‘To aid nature in 
its work, growers should take away the 
extra fruit. The vitality of the tree is 
used up by the number of seeds it is per- 
mitted to ripen rather than by the size of 
the fruit. A tree that has been properly 


thinned will bear more fruit than if neg- 
lected, and of a better size, color and 


quality.—R. B. 8. 














serves a wider use in this capacity than is | 


If trees are properly pruned | ; 








= | 





| Get i Barrel More 
Per Tree 


That’s what a good sprayer will add 

gh me fruit crop ycarly. 

yer 400,000 fruit growers and orchard- 
ists are proving this fact every season 
with Goulds Sprayers, 

Because Goulds Sprayers apply the 
spray in such a uniform way that every 
leaf, every twig is saturated; every crev- 
ice is treated, The proper amount of so- 
lution is uscd and no more, ‘lhis saving 
in mixture alone pays for a Goulds Spray- 
er over and over again. Madein 50 sizes 
and styles. Guaranteed to give absolute 
satisfaction. 





_e5 @ 2) OS £5 ®) —~ 
RELIABLE 
—— 3S Se Se a ae 8 So 





are designed by engineers whose train- 
ing and experience have worked out 
countiess improvements. Don't fool 
with out-of-date sprayers. Their waste 
eats up many times what a Goul¢cs Re- 
liable Sprayer would have cost you first, 


40-Page Book Free 


Brimful of practical spray facts. Tells 
what mixtures to use, what amount and how 
to apply them, proper time to spray, how to 
conquer insects and fungous growths of all 
sorts. Sent Free, Write for it. (21 


THE 
| GOULDS 
MFG. CO. 


Largest Mire. of 
Puwps for 
Every Purpose 
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HUNDREDS OF CARLOADS OF 


‘Fruit < and Ornamental Trees 


Evergreens, Roses, Shrubs, 
ete. 1,200 acres, 60 in Hardy 
Izoses, none better 






















rrown,. 46 green- 
mi <houses of Palms, 
, —~ Ferns, “Begonias, 


Scverblooming 

Roses, Geraniums, an 
other things too numcrous to 
mention. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed, Im- 
AZ mense stock of SUPERB 

J 3s, te m of bedding plants. cres © 
CANFAS. toe oe et ants, which last for years. 50 
choice collections cheap, in Seeds, Plants, Roses, 
ete. For Fruit and Granmantet press = for Catalog 
$ a verbloom " - 
7 Ae ieee oe ceahomne and Bedding Plants in 
coneral, Oatalog No. %, 192 pares. Both Free, 3) 
Directdeal will insure you the best at least cost. Tryit. GOyrs, 


The Storrs & larrison Co., Box 213, P. 


Superb Everbearing Strawberry Plants 


We Want to introduce the best 
of all Everbearing Strawberry 
Plants—The Superb. Positively 
no money required. Attractive, 
very large, fine flavor, firm, o 
good shipper, every blossom 
matares. No blanks, great 
yielder, bears continuously 
from spring until stopped by 
hard freezing, very hardy, does 
4 work anywhere. Send us 
no money— your name on & 
Post Card ts sufficient, wo will 
tell you how to get ail the 
plants you need without money. 
j Also great bargains in seeds. 
| Our Bargain Nursery listB, mailed on request. Write tonight. 


| Shorewood Farms Go., Saugatuck, Mich. 
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THIS AND THAT FOR THE GARDEN 


Cold Frames and Hoitbeds 


Fr you want to grow 
I early vegetables 

out of season, or if 
you want to prolong 
the season in the fall, 
or if you want to kee 
certain plants throug 
the winter, then the 
best way is by means 
of cold frames and hot- 
beds. 

There’s a difference 
between the two. A 
cold frame is cold, hav- 
ing no other heat than 
that of the sun. But 
the cold frame is 
warmer than unpro- 
tected ground because 
the glass conserves the sunshine in daytime, and protects the ten- 
der plants from wind and storm. It is a cozy corner for plants. 

A hotbed is a cold frame with artificial heat generally created 
by fermenting horse manure. It gives off heat at night and 
the temperature is thus kept sufficiently high to stimulate rapid 
growth of tender pm. 

The crops usually grown in hotbeds are those requiring quick 
growth before hot weather, such as radish, lettuce, spi , 
etc., or plants that require a longer season t is 
as tomato, sweet. potato, egg plant, melons, etc. 

The women folks would want to start some early flowers in 
such a place no doubt—pansy seed for instance. 

The Construction of Cold Frames 

The standard size of sash for cold frames and hotbeds is six 
feet long by three wide. They can be bought of dealers, or one 
can use storm window sash, though these are more apt to rot 
out with such use than the sash made especially for the purpose. 

The bed should be in some sheltered place where the cold 
winds cannot strike, and yet must have the sunshine. By all 
means put the beds along some frequented path so they will 
not be neglected, and if convenient to water so much the better 

The bed is constructed of rough boards set as far apart as the 
length of sash for the sides. he length of bed can be any 
multiple of the width of sash. For 
orcinary farm use a couple of sash will 
take care of the stuff wanted for the 
family garden. Of course a hotbed is 
needed in addition because the hotbed 
should be kept going while the plants 
are being hardened off in the cold frames 
before setting in the open. 

The back side, or north, should be a Z 
few inches higher than the front side so vant At Lif 
as to admit sunshine, which in early 





This shows te:oporary cold frames in which meloms were started where they are to renin 
Frames will be remov 





where you expect to 
grow the crop, then 
when plants are trans- 
planted from hotbeds 
to cold frame they are 
where they are to 
grow. Assoon as the 
cold frame is no longer 
needed, it can be 
knocked down and re- 
moved. Your plants 
are not disturbed 


It may be necessary 
to protect the hotbed 
and perhaps col 
frame also, from unex- 

cted cold weather 

y straw mats, board 
covers, or a blanket... Glass radiates heat very rapidly and 
anything that checks radiation will lessen danger from frost. 
times instead of sash over cold f muslin 
stretched over a frame will give all the protection needed. 
Free Government Bulletins 

By writing to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., or to your congressman or senator at Washington, you 
can get free the following bulletins by asking for Farmers 
Bulletin Number—whatever the num given below—the 
figures are the numbers of the bulletins which you must give 
in ordering; thus, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 35, Potato Culture; 
48, The Manuring of Cotton; 52, The 8 Beet; 91, Potato 
Diseases and Their Treatment; 101, Millets; 139, Emmer, a 

ain for Semi-arid Regions; 164, Rape as a Forage Crop; 167, 

Jassava; 174, Broom Corn; 224, Canadian Field Peas; 229, 
The Production of Good Seed Corn; 246, Saccharine eee 
sweet) Sorghums for Forage; 253, The Germination of Se« 
Corn; 274, Flax Culture; 288, Non-saccharine Sorghums 
(meaning milo, kafir, etc.); 318, Cowpens; 322, Milo as a Dry- 
land Grain Crop; 323, Clover Farming on the Sandy Jack-pine 


Lands of the North; 339, Alfalfa; 361, Meadow-Fescue—its 
culture and use; 362, Condi 
Hay; 372, Soy Bea 


itions Affecting the Value of Market 
ns; 395, Sixty-day and Kherson Oats; 424, 
Oate—Growing the Crop; 431, The Pea- 
nut; 443, Barley—Growing the Crop; 
448, Better Grain-Sorghum Crops; 455, 
Clover; 458, The Best Two Sweet 

ums for Forage; Winter Emmer 
(“speltz’”); 485, Sweet Clover; 495, 
Alfalfa Seed Production; 508, Market 
Hay; 515, Vetches; 518, Winter Barley; 
525, Tobacco Curing; 533, Good Seed 
Potatoes and How to uce Them; 
534, Durum Wheat; 548, Storing and 
m- 


U 1 


spring and late fall is from the south. The pit mag be aay — Sarre brick, stone Marketing Sweet Potatoes, 550, Gri 


Stakes driven in the ground, to which 
the boards are nailed, then some dirt or manure thrown against 
the sides will make a cheap cold frame. Just lay the sash on 
top, sliding it off a bit for air during the warm days, and grad- 
ually removing more and more as the plants are to be hardened 
for field setting. Soil in the cold frame need be only good rich 
garden soil 

Hotbed Construction 

The hotbed differs from the cold frame only in having a pit 
of some thirty inches deep filled with horse manure fresh from 
the barn, but which has been mixed with some old leaf mold 
or bedding and pitched over and trampled down every day or 
so until the stuff has ceased to be excessively hot. Then pack 
it firmly in the pit and cover with five or six inches of good soil 

With a good thermometer you can keep track of the tem- 
—_ by thrusting the bulb down inte the dirt. When it 

as cooled down to about ninety degrees you can plant the 
seeds. By opening and closing the sash and by proper water 
ing, the temperature can be made right and plant growth will 
be rapid. Do not water at night, or on cloudy days. Disease 
results when you do. 
How to Use Hotbeds and Cold Frames 

After planting the seeds you of course must avoid of 
the surface which would result from too much water and a 
too much sunshine. Better water before planting, get a good 
seed-bed, then do not water again until the plants show. Little 
moisture escapes from a closed hotbed or cold frame. 

The plants can be lanted into the cold frame when 
well started, then into the field from the cold frame after they 
have been hardened for e and the weather has 
settled and safe. Or, the hotbed ean be used as a cold frame 
if you do not care for a succession of seedings, by graduall 
opening it up more and finally leaving the glass off until safe 


te transplant. 
Temporary cold frames can be made right im the garden 


son Clover—Growing the Crop; 113, 
The Apple and How to Grow it; 154, The Home Fruit Garden: 
Preparation and Care; 181, Pruning; 198, Strawberries; 213, 
Raspberries; 440, Spraying Peaches Fi Control of Brown Rot. 
Seab, and Curculio; 471, Grape Propagation, Pruning and 
Training; 482, The Pear and How to Grow It; 491, The Profit- 
able Management of the Small Apple Orchard on the General 
Farm; 61, Asparagus Culture; 204, The Cultivation of Mush. 
rooms; 220, Tomatoes; 232, Okra: Its Cultivation and Uses; 
254, Cucumbers; 255, The Home Vegetable Garden; 282 
Celery ; 324, Sweet Potatoes; 354, Onion Culture; 185, Beauti- 
fying the Home Grounds; 494, Lawns and Lawn Soils; 195, 
Annual Flowering Plants. 
Quantity of Seed to Sow 
It often comes handy to know what amount of seed to sow, 
especially of a crop with which you are not familiar. It helpe 
in buying the proper quantity to utilize the amount of ground 
you have for that crop. The average amount will be some- 
where between the extremes given, and good judgment will be 
necessary in sowing the right amount for your icular 
. Amounts per acre: Alfalfa, b cast, 5-25 lbs., 
drilled, 4-20 Ibe.; barley, 8-10 pks.; barley and peas, 1-2 
bu. each; field beans, small varieties, 2-3 pks; large varieties, 
5-6 pks; beet 4~6 lbs; blue grass, 25 lbs. pure seed; brome 
grass for hay, 12-15 lbs.; for pasture, 15-20 lbs.; broom corn 
3 pks.; buckwheat, 3-5 pks.; stock carrots, 4-6 lbs.; alsike 
clover alone, 8-15 lbs.; on rye or wheat in spring, 46 lbs. 
mammoth clover, 12-15 lbs; red elover alone, 16 lbs.; with 
small grain, 8-14 lbs.; sweet clover same as alfalfa; white 
clover, 10—12 lbs. ; corn, 6 qts. to 1 bu. sown ; silage corn, 9-11 qts 
cowpeas alone, 1—-1}4 bu.; in drill with corn, 44-1 bu.; for seed, 
3 pks.; cucum in hil 2 lhs.; field peas, small varieties, 24 
bu. large, 3-314 bu.; flax, 2-3 pks. ; lawn grass mixtures,3-5 bu 


hungarian for hay, 2 pks.; for seed, 1 pk.; Johnson :, 
1-14 bu.; ikafir in drills, —6 tbs.; meadow fescue, 12-15 Ibs.; 


Continued on page 49 
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Washington Quality Seeds 


Produce the Best Results 


We want every reader of Successful Farming to try ‘Washington Quality Seeds’’ becaus 
we know that they are the highest grade seeds on the market and will not only satisfy but will pro- 
duce the best results for the grower. Thousands of satisfied customers in every State of the Union 


attest to the fact that our seeds are the best that you can buy. 


We want you to try them 





e 


Take Advantage of Our Liberal Offers 





FREE slot sO oY 25 Cent Reduction 


ing us an or- to all persons who will 
der, regardless of the size send us an order for $1.00 
or amount, we will send or more of the seeds listed 
them Free and postpaid a in this advertisement. 
large packet of Grand Pick out the seeds that 
Rapids Lettuce seed you want, amounting to 
The Grand Rapids Let- $1.00 or more. Send us 
tuce is extra fine, grows] Grand Rapids Lettuce | thelist together with your 
rapidly and keeps in good | One packet free with each erder of Jremittance, less 25 cents. 
condition long after cut-! onbackodie Attach the coupon below 
ting. Send us an order for any to your order, and we will send them to 
of the seeds listed in this adver- you, postage prepaid. For your con- 
tisement and get your packet free. venience we have listed only those seeds 
In addition we offer a that are most popular (our catalog con- 
tains a full line of every variety) together 
with the size of packages and the cost. 


Send Your Order 
TODAY 


and get the benefit of both these liberal 
offers. All orders received on above of- 
fers will be sent you postage prepaid. 


Hand Picked 


Carefully Selected 
and Graded 


SEED CORN 


Our seed corn is sold subject to the 
customer’s inspection upon receipt of 
shipment, and if not satisfactory upon 
examination, do not take it from sta- 
tion but return it at once and notify us 
and we will refund the money. Our 
stock of seed corn is the very best that 
can be secured, and we feel confident 
that it will please the most skeptical if 
given a trial. 

Sample ear of any variety 25 cents, 
postpaid, which may be deducted from 
price of first order for one bushel or more. 


FRE LARGE 1914 ae on request to any reader Sp cessful 
ost 


A Farming. Simply drop a and say, 
CATALOG “Send me your catalog, without obligation 


on my part to buy,” and it will be sent to you postp ey by return mail. Our 
catalog offers a large variety of Seeds as wel many Novelties and 
Specialties. It contains many Bargains and will pa you money. 


Don’t Fail to Get Our Catalog. WRITE TODAY 


Washington Seed House 


Washington Iowa 
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Selec ted Flower Seeds 
sters. [Early Blooming ; 05 


Comet Mixed , 08 
Yarnation. Early Blooming , 05 
Pansy. A Choice Selection. . 05 
oppy. Single and Double... 05 


pencer Sweet Peas. ne 05 
yeraniums - 05 


We 
\ WASHINGTON SEED HOUSE 
S BARGAIN LIST 
* Beans 
oo Bush Varieties Pckt. pt. Pt. 
© Washington Rust Proof Wax 05 25 35 
F Rory Bountiful Bush .05 25 35 
| Golden Wax .05 18 30 
~ Burpee’s New Kidney Wax 05 20 30 
™, Davis White Wax. 05 20 30 
Pole Beans 
“SEarly Golden Cluster Wax 06 .20 .30 
S Oid Homestead or Ky. Wonder 06 20 30 
“Sapp Wife 06 .20 30 
» ger’s Green Podded Stringlesa .06 20 30 
Pole Limas 
“king Leviathan 07 30 
ab of the Garden 07 30 
Bush Limas 
Grordnook Bush 10 25 40 
New Quarter Century Strain 07 30 
a aad s Improved. 07 30 
Beets 
Peckt. Oz. Ib 
© S warty Blood Turnip 06 .12 35 
Extra Early Egyptian .05 .10 30 
“ce rimson Globe . -06 15 35 
ong Blood Red és 05 .15 .80 
5 Mangels and Suger Beets 
Mammoth Prize Long Red.... 05 .08 .20 
Golden Tankard Yeliow..... 05 .08 .20 
mproved Wanzleben Su -05 .08 .20 
Improved Imperial Sugar. .05 .08 .20 
Gatbuge 
Mm ©DAnish Ballhead. ... 05 .30 80 
\\ Charleston W akefield. . Bes 0&6 25 75 
~ Carly Winningstadt............ .05 25 75 
? Premium Late Flat Dutch..... 05 .30 .90 
St. Louls Late Market. . weetin, ae 85 
Lettuce 
Calif. Cream Butter... .. .05 15 .35 
Yew York ‘ . -08 25 .60 
roved Hanson .05 12 35 
King. ‘ ‘ 05 12 .35 
\Bhwek Seeded Simpson os 05 .12 .30 
Onion 
Large Red Wethersfield...... 06 .15 .40 
Prize Taker ol ag .05 15 45 
: iow Globe Danvers....... 05 .15 -40 
ND Yellow Globe............. .05 :12 [35 
port PK, lobe. ° > 05 10 .40 
p port White Globe. . ; .05 .20 .70 
> S Peas 
Pckt Pts 
» ” Washington First and Best. . o8 30 
American Wonder Dee dedeon 08 30 
\Qarads or eae « pene 08 .80 
ole . yess 08 .30 
y Telephone. . —_ 08 36 
Radish 
. American Grown Seed Pckt. Oz, 3 Ib. 
| OO. . ci ctimonioescves voce .05 15 .40 
Crimson Giant. saekéeess .05 15 .40 
ly Olive Shaped. . anéad des has ee 12 .30 
ly Scariet Turnip........... 056 .12 30 
_—— Short seco VOW 12 35 
» 4 orted rene | Seed 
Crimeon’t plami...... 10 25 60 
tn on 6 hae Wae.0 oye ° 10 15 40 
Early White Turnip ce 20 60 
Long Scariet Short Top....... 10 20 .50 
: Sweet Corn 
Pckt. 44 pt. Pt. 
Goiden Bantam. . ; 05 25 
Washington's F ‘irst of All........ 05 15 25 
Stowell’s Evergreen.......... 05 15 25 
Country Gentleman .05 15 25 
pinch Mexican...... oe 05 15 .25 
° Tomatoes 
Pekt. Oz. \ Ib. 
Truckers Favorite 05 25 70 
Ponderosa 05 $9 1.40 
Golden Queen ‘ a 05 2 80 
““éEarliana. . . : 05 .25 80 
05. .20 70 








DISCOUNT COUPON 


Value 25 Cents 


This coupon when attached 
to an order of $1.00 or more 


ington Seed Neuse, any A 
ten, lowa, for its full face v: 
ue, and may be deducted from 
your remittance when you send 
your order. Only one cages 
accepted with each n 
this coupon to your order. 
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uvmestons SEEDS 


Ea Make better gardens. All are tested for 
Lerrucg f purity and vitality. Produce tasty veg- 









etables and charming flowers. Have 


years. Beeure and try our 


5 FINE VEGETABLES 10. 


One large packet each of Bean, Beet, 


postpaid. Allare heavy yielding 
and exceptionally fine in ’ 
them. 









Catalo 


Contains 125 pages, 300 pic- 
tares from photographs. Gives 











fair prices. 
rite for your free copy today. 










REGORYS 
HONEST 


are always dependable. 
They help gardeners every 
where to score beter re- 
eults. Grown with great 
care for those who appreciate 
quality most. 


Beautiful Catalog Free 
Pully describes all that is “ worth 
while” in garden—, feld— and flower 
seeds.Gives honest prices for honest see is. 
Write a posteard for your free copy T 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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Mean seeds that will prove highly germinating, “ 
true to name, free of impurities or disease, tha 
will grow and yield big crops. Don’t tak 
Chances. You reap as you sow. My new, bi 
"s Book For 191 
fs fhe best hand-book on planting ever written, 
Packed with pictures, full of meaty informa- 
tion, growing methods and bumper crop ideas, & 
Quotes lowest prices on alfalfa, clover, 
vetch, Marguis spring wheat, best va- 
rieties Seed Osts, farm and garden seeds; 
ernamental and utility shrubs, d 
SITRAGIN, the wonderful see: 













84 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, Ia. 


Geet Packets 
Northern Grown, Thoroughly 
— 





Tested, Reliable, Fres), (he 9 
sure Grow’’ kind, worth $1.00. Cost you no money and 
, Wwe pay postage, too. 
Beet, Best first early favorita, 
Cabbage, Best early—sure header 
Carrot, Best table Variety. 
Cucomber, Frtra early white, 


Radish, Sear et Turnip, white ti 
Tomato, Dest extra early .«meoth. 
Turalp, A favorite table variety. 
Send us no money — your name 
on a Post Card will do, we will 
: tell cou about our eary seed plan 
—you get all the seed you need without money. Will also send 
our Vegetable and Field Bargain Seed list ©. Write tonight 


Shorewood Farms Co., Saugatuck, Mich. 
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been giving satisfaction for over 50 


Lettuce, Radish and Tomato— ‘PLANTS REQUIRING HEAVY FEED- 


FARMING 


SUCCESSFUL 
as 








| There are some plants both in the vege- 
table and flower garden that require very 
rich soil. In fact the soil eam heodly be | 
made too rich for them if it is less than 
‘half fertilizer, when barnyard manure is | 
|used. Many of these plants are moisture 
lovers as well, but some of them are not 
especially so. 
Asparagus is one of the heaviest feeders 
and the soil should not only be worked 
| very deep and heavily manured before it 
is planted, but it must be given a heavy 
| mulch every year if the best results are to 
|be obtained. Properly grown, the stalks 
will start from the ground but little less 
than an inch in diameter. The loose de- 
caying mass of strawy manure seems to be 
just to their liking, and the deeper it gets 
| as the seasons pass the better it suitsthem; 
at least that has been my experience. 

Rhubarb is another plant that wants 
plenty of manure and a dete rich soil. Itis 
| partial to heavy mulches also, but it will 
thrive in any good garden soil and under 
cultivation. 

Celery must have rich soil to make a 
profitable crop. The manure should be as 
well rotted as can be obtained, for the 
decaying litter is detrimental. If it is 
possible, use manure from the horse stable 
with as little litter as can be obtained; 
some droppings from the hen house will 
give added strength. 

If you want to grow horse-radish to the 
best advantage the soil should be made 
very rich, but there must be no manure 
used that is not thoroughly rotted or the 
roots will be rough. Only new roots that 
start from the side of the main stalk should 
be planted, and they should be smooth, 
about the size of your little finger, and six 
or eight inches long. Plant so the top is 
an inch or two under ground, and as near 
upright as you can. This root forms the 
| large, firm radish you want to use in the 
| fall, and you will want to save the side 

roots to plant again, for they are your 
| “seed.” Additional “seed” ean be raised 
| by setting the crowns back in the ground, 
| for roots will start from them and make 
| food roots for planting the following win- 
ter. 
Among flowers the canna and dahlia 
'are both great lovers of manure in abun- 
|dance. Cannas, especially, should be 
| given a heavy mulch as soon as they get 
| well established. Chrysanthemums and 
callas require liberal feeding for best de- 
velopment, though each will give very 
satisfactory results in any good en 
soil. Tea roses like to be fed well, but 
they abhor a loose soil so it is not best to 
stir much vegetable matter into the soil 
you intend to plant them in. Bonemeal 
is a good fertilizer for them.—L. H. C. 

















2 Full-Sized Pkts. 50° | 
a 
i eeeieteeietenne GARDEN SEEDS == 7 
If our selection is not what you want, we will 
exchange for others. We want to get acquainted 


with you. Send order today and we will inciude 
our book, “How to Grow Vegetables,” free. 


13 Pkts. Flower Seeds for 25 Cts. 

All as good as our vegetable seeds. Ford's 
Sound Seeds are noted for purity, productive- 
ness and vitality. The Ford Plan guarantees to 
pay and please you. Get our catalogue today. 
FORD SEED CO., Gox 14, RAVENNA, OH;iO 


FREE °"3,07730°° 





















and Plants and Pkt. Giant 
Pansy Sent FREE. Best 
New Seeds sure to grow, at | 
low prices. Gardeners ask | 
for Who'esale Liet I 
ALNEER BROS. 
No. 53A. Bik., Rockford, lil. 


|or early in May 
cations desired by the home grower, and 
jearly in July the plants will be covered 


THE TULIP POPPY 


Those who have long admired the old 
fashioned poppy in the home flower gar- 
den, should grow a few plants of the new 
tulip poppy. 

The seeds may be sown in late April 
and the plants set in lo- 


with beautiful yellow buttercup-like flow- 
ers, which will continue to come until a 
severe frost kills the. plant in autumn. 
The plants are attractive, being covered 
with a very pretty feathered foliage, and 
the attractive plants produce a wonder- 
fully handsome show. 


One attractive feature with this new/|§ 


poppy is the fact that the flowers will re- 
tain their beauty for several days after 





Lettuce Flashlight Radish, 
Mixture, all for 10 cents. 








I will give a lot of new 
© sorts free with ev ~ aaa 


F ARMS WANTED “vs have direct buyers. Don’é 
scribing naming lowent pr We help bes 
ers fears dearabhe F . American In- 
vestment Ass'n, 34 Bidg.Min neaplis, Minn - 


OO ReAmrs NES wrt Parcet Post, prevaias 
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Parcel G 
SS paseeed tears or eney reneisd 
Desk 3, Ganner Nursery Company, St. Louis. Mo. 


FORTY-FIVE VARIETIES Gel Lecce 
ee CONVERSE EU OA. MINNEBOTA 


WANTED Several honest, industrious peor le to distribute 
Prof. J 








Farm Literature. Salary 860 per month 
. L. NICHOLS, Devt. 6. Naperviite. It!. 


POR SALE; i | 
High Yielding Seed Corn = hy : ‘Send for Free 
Samples. Dent. 12, WHITE SEEDCO.,St. Louis, Mo. 


Strawberry Send address and get six fine, 
ocemige, CREE cries Saree ates 











_— 
unny Southern Alberta, 320 acres, fine whea 

‘or Sale by owner at $26.00 per 
DR WOODCOCK, 416 4th St., 5. E. 


WANTED FARM LANDS E25 S2.chotion in fire terter. 








being cut for bouguets.—J. T. T. 


WESTERN SALES AGENCY, Phoenix Bidg. Hinneapolis, 
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lf those who are always delighted with 
oroducing some vegetable not commonly 
grown, wish to grow something delicious 
they should try a bed of kohl-rabi. This 
is a turnip rooted cabbage, but not a club- 
rooted variety as some have thought when 
growing this curious vegetable, and the 
culture is quite easy. 

The plant produces a globe or sort of 
turnip a short distance above the surface 
of the ground, and it is this bulb or tur- 
nip-like growth that is the edible portion 
of the plant. These must not be allowed 
to get too old, or they will not retain their 
sweet and delicate flavor. 

This is one of the best. vegetables for a 
rotation. The seed may be sown out of 
doors as soon as the weather will permit, 
and the plants thinned to from five to six 
inches in the row. The rows may be just 
far enough apart to permit hoeing. he 
bulbs develop quite rapidly, and as soon 
aS they are pulled, another crop may be 
well on the way if the first crop was grown 
far enough apart to allow the planting of 
small plants between the large ones, two 
or three weeks before the first are ready 
for use. A succession of crops may be 
grown all through the summer, but spring 
and early autumn is the time to get best 
results. This vegetable is being grown 
under glass, and the fine turnip like globes 
bring a nice price in market when the 
people once learn their value as food. It 
is a profitable vegetable for home use. 
They are cooked like turnips.—J. T. T. 


SUCCESS WITH EGG PLANT 

The seeds of egg plant require a higher 
temperature for germination than any 
other common vegetable. 

To insure success in the culture of this 
very popular vegetable, the hotbed should 
be made quite early, and so constructed 
as to retain the heat at night. The tem- 
perature should remain as near the same 
as possible both night and day. 

Seeds should be sown early in March, 
and when the plants are about three inches 
in height, they should be reset in small 
pots with good rich soil, and the pots 
plunged into the earth of the same hot- 
bed, so the plants will grow stocky instead 
of spindling as is so often the case if they 
are not reset. 

In May or June after all danger of frost 
is past, the plants may be set in a per- 
manent open bed. They should be two 
to three feet apart in the row, and the 
rows ought to be three or four feet apart 
to insure enough space for proper culti- 
vation. 

The soil is seldom made too rich for a 

successful growth of this vegetable. Fer- 
tilizer may be used if care is taken not to 
get the material directly on the roots. 
Any kind of well rotted manure will pro- 
duce a good growth. Poultry manure is 
excellent. Many use bone meal, and ap- 
ply it pretty liberally to the soil near the 
slants. 
The potato bug is one of the worst ene- 
mies of eggplant. These should be kept 
off the plants if the fruit is expected to 
mature and attain good size.—J. T. T. 








Of course you will have a pansy or 
violet bed, or some sweet peas and other 
beauties to smile at you thissummer. Get 
your seeds ordered, if you haven’t already. 


The~ advertising index on_page three 
mentions everything advertised in this 
issue of Successful Farming. You should 
look over the index of each issue carefully 
as there is nearly always sure to be some- 
thing of special interest and value to you. 
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Some things you can do with the 
Harley-Davidson that cannot 
be done with other Motorcycles 


y UU can start the motor on all chain driven models at will, without 
even dismounting or putting the machine up onto the stand. A 
simple downward push on either pedal operates the Step-Starter and the 
motor begins to throb (The Step-Starter is a patented feature found only 
on the Harley-Davidson) 















Double Clutch Control Double Brake Control 














You can operate the brake by back pedal- 
ing on either pedal or by alever convenient 
to the foot. This foot control of both clutch 
and brake gives you practical automobile 
control of the machine, a distinctly new 
and very desirable exclusive feature. 


You can operate the clutch either with 
clutch pedal or by a hand lever. No need 
to let go of the grips that control the throt- 
tle and the spark or to take either hand off 
the handle-bars. Just a pressure of the toe 
or the hee! and you engage or disengage the 
elute 















Folding Foot Boards 








Ful-Floteing Seat 








When on tours and long rides you have a 





variety of positions at yourcommand. The 






You can ride over really rough roads in 
perfect comfort because the Harley-David- 
son Ful-Floteing Seat (a patent feature) ab- 
sorbs all the jolts, jars and vibrations. 


foot boards are long and accommodate a 
rider of any height. The pedals can also 
be used as foot rests if desired. 








There are five models of the new Harley-Davidson ranging in price from 8200 
to $285. Catalog describing the models will be forwarded together with the 
name of nearest de~.er on request. 















Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 910 A St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Producers pf High-Grade Motorcycles for More Than Twelve Years 























UCKBEE’S “Full of Life” Seeds ) 

are of Highest Quality. None “iy yes } 
better at any price. World Beating Prize " ( Kees 
Winners at all County and State Fairs. { aes 


BUMPER CROP COLLECTION firésio.Paté 


Radish— Earliest of All, worth We! Lettece—Sensation, worth We 
Woeter Melee—All Heart, worth We/|Gaiee—Golden Weet, worth We 
Sweet Core—Early Bird, worth ISe|Temate—Everbearing, worth We 
Cucember—Table Queen, worth ec | Beet—Red King, worth Ws 
Celery—Long Keeper, worth «| THIS COLLECTION OF 
Musk Meleo—Delicious, worth We} WORLD BEATERS $1 25 
Cabbage— Perfection, worth ce; RETAILS FOR - . 
Guaranteed to please, Write to-day; mention this paper. 
Send 1 4c to help pay postage and packing and receive this valuable Collection of 
Seeds, postpaid, together with my big instructive, beautiful Seed and Plant 
Book, Tells all about Buckbee’s Famous “Full of Life’ Seeds, Plants, etc. 


H.W. BUCKBEE,**'"r.w io" ” ROCKFORD, ILL. 


500,000 Peaches, 5 to 6 fee 
, feet, 5c; 2to 3 fect, tc. 300,008 pples, 50,000 Pears, 50,000 
Plums, 100,000 Che and millions of Grapes, Roses and 
tals. Small its. Sesure ——- now, per 
ring. from the man who has the goods ¢ 
—ESESE— ———— save disaapointinent, Catalogue FREE to everybody, 




































a, Ses 4 to 5 feet, 7¢; 3to4d 
ornamen 
save disappoin' ° 


15 Seward Street, Dansville, N. ¥. 








Please take the trouble to mention our guarantee when writing advertisers 
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ie Lowest Price 

a Ever Quoted on 

STEEL Shingles 
<) ———— 


48 ; 





Write us the dimensions of your roof and we 
will make you a price on the complete job that 
will simply startle you. For we not only manu- 
facture the finest of STEEL Shingles, but our | 
pes. quality considered, are lowest. Made so 

ecause we scll direct to users and because we | 
now have 125,000customers. Even if you've only i 
@ small shed to roof, don't fail to gct our offer. 
We positively guarantee to save you big money. | 


Edwards STEEL Shingles, 


do not burn or rot or rust, Far outlast ordin wood, | 
repared paper, composition and corruga Btee!. 
mein big sheeta, hence very easily put on. No | 
painting, no special toola, no 
expert workmen. 
lwards Har Shingles 
won't rust. irst, because Fd- 
wards, by hie famous **Tight- 
cote” Process, dips each sheet 
of steel in melted zine after 
cutting. Thus the edges, as 
well as sides, are rust-proof. 
Other makers don't @° the 
lvaniz 
edges. Second, Edwards pro- 
tects each nail hole, by «a 
(See picture at left.) No 
This is Edwarcis’ 














close - fitting over-lan. 
hence for rust to cet a foothold. 
Inte riocking Process, the patents for which are val 


‘Freight Paid 


Tho price we quote includes the freight in fact, it’s 
the entire, total cost of a new roof. It is the lowest 
price ever made on a good roof. Jurt get it. Then 
see if any other concern can sel! so low. 
If we could only print the price here, we know we 
would win jou. But that’s pot possible, because raw 
stee!] gocs up or down every few days. And that, of 
course, changes our price. Just now raw steel is not 
a ivancing, so our price on Stee! Shingles is very low. 
Write at once and grt the benefit of present prices. 
If you can't give dimensions of your roof, write us 
on coupon below and get prices. k for booklet 24 


This Brings Big Offer! 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
206-256 Lock St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send Rook on your Steel Shingles, 
together with latest Freight-Paid I 'rices. 








NAME 2 cocas cece cocccs cccces cocces 2000ss coseccce | 


GOBER cen cesews @ 


io Free Band Catalog 


=a 
- — —_——— aS 
ti: 7 


Write today for the big 250-page Rand 
. Cataloc Thousands oF instrument 

Write For Free 

| Bend Catateg 


Pay only a few cents aday. Free Trial. 
old instruments, 

We supply the United States Government. Special 
Offers now being made. Every kind of a musical instro- 
ment you want. Write teday— send at once for the big 
Free Band Catalog. No obligations—Catalog is Free. 


The Radolph Wurlitzer Co. Devt $0 8 » Cincinnats. Onie 
cE el Re | 


1, WP. excrne $242 

















Allowance for 


WUuRUIZER 


200 years of instrument making 











M@ mple durable.pow- 
erful.Carefully made 
to give satisfaction, 







| 
St., Ottawa, Kansas, | 








OTTAWA MANUFACTURI 
YOU can EARN an AUTO 
YOUR CHANCE TO GET 
A WEW FORD TOURING CAR 
FOR A FEW WEES’ “A 
By my new, pl anyone over ears old can 
get a brand-new Ford Tourtng Car for a fittie easy, re- 
table work among neighbors. FREE Book tells 


all about ft—Postal brings it. SEND. 
AUTO TOM, 669 S. loth Street, OMAHA, NEB 


When writing to advertisers, please 
mention our guarantee. 
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00 Tool boxe . 
four. 138-98 Windshietds -2 2.22.2 22TL : 
Spade out a trench the width and length} "75.00 Megnetes |. 7. ..2.0.20 022202202 38 
a want your bed, to the depth of at} 79-88 Magnetos ...... . 
° ° . ron vices T eevcoccssccece ° 
east a foot, filling it about three-fourths| 30.00 Foster shock absorbers, set . 
full of fresh horse manure. On this place| 4925 Pose “!#mPs, dozen.............. : 
three or four inches of very rich soil. Make 45.00 Speedomet i dectes oaguiietuneba, 
a strong board frame around the edge of| ‘S:6e ow Ly POR . 
your bed, having the south side wall six] 49-88 }: .. REAPS : 
inches high, and the north side about me Weeathes ns... reek atv veel . 
twelve inches. Bank the bottom part of| 49:66 Gecoline tanks, square..." ‘ 
| the frame on the outside to make it as| 18-00 Oval and round tanks. .°! >! !"":: : 
35.00 Fender set of 4... 22... 666 ccc eneee 16.60 


ned | kept free from weeds. 


|from one to three cents in the price of 
| each cucumber. 


| and boarding houses and for pickling pur- 


| gardens, but which had been almost dis- 


Feb., 1914 


DIRECT FACTORY SALE 


THE WARREN MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
are closing out all us stock of new auto parts 





PROFIT IN CUCUMBERS had aha 
' ; 1.00 Spark plugs ................. ar 
The prosaic cucumber is one of “he *1sb'09 — floating rear axles. /// >! 7"): 7. to 
atest sources of profit for little expend- oe Rear sates with thanesabec‘oe” |: * 100.08 


iture to be found on the farm. The boys 
and girls or the women on the farm can 
make a handy bit of spending money from 
a very small piece of ground. 

From a hotbed five feet wide and about 
fifteen feet long, I have sold over $20 
worth of cucumbers in a single season, be- 
side having what we want for a family of 


.00 Pressed 
100.00 Auto bodies... 
200.00 Auto bodies 














arm as possible, and cover tightly with 
storm windows or hot house sash. catia tb of now mood 
Use an early variety and plant the seed | Get on our mailing list. 
in even rows about a foot apart, putting |* Hundreds ef other automobile parts and accessor 
the seeds four or six inches apart. Plant | es are shown on our Big Bargain Sheet of goods 
as early in the spring as possible, keeping | ®!4 #¢ this sale. Write for this quick. 


the bed covered whenever there is the WARREN MOTOR CAR C0 
“9 


least danger of frost. Thin out the small- 
est of the plants as they begin to grow, 60 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 


and by the middle of June you can remove 


Anything else? We have it. Send for a Big 
being 


sold at this sale. 




























your board frame and glass, smooth up 
the edges of the bed, and train the vines 
to run out on the surrounding land. This 
land as well as the bed itself should be 
Keep the plants 
well watered always. Aim to get the eu- 
cumbers to bearing as early as possib 
as one week may mean a difference 


I find a ready market for all my garden 
produce at the hotels, boarding-houses and 
stores in a village near my home. The 
first cucumbers will sell easily for five 
cents each, the price decreasing as the 
supply increases. 

ie addition to my hotbeds I plant about 
a hundred large hills of cucumbers in the 
open garden, which will begin to bear 
ek the time the hotbeds are through, 
and these I sell by the bushel to the hotels 


printed-- 
diemen’s profits--1-3 to 1-2 cost. 

Murray will ped am bem tae caer 
Bugsy on four weeks’ road and two 
years’ guarantee and save you $30 


Buy direct from maker under maker's 
yuaranteewith 29 year +. for 

rite 
poses.—A. D. E prepaid, 





GREAT INTEREST IN BRUS- 
SELS SPROUTS aa 

It is wonderful the interest taken the ox 
past two neo —— ny but very 4 CS ee 
cious vegetable, Brussels sprouts, whic Sore esa 
was grown years ago in many of the home CRA NY 
carded in late years owing to the fact that 
the crop was so often a failure. 

The plant is a species of cabbage, grow- 
ing long stems with short leaves and small 
heads at the point where the leaf grows 
out of the stem. These small heads are 
used as food. When boiled or prepared 
in a number of different ways, it is con- 
sidered a fine vegetable, and one that 
every home gardener should cultivate. 

To insure success two points should be 
observed. First we must sow the seed | 
early enough in March or April, in win- 
dow boxes, hotbeds or coldframes, to in- 
sure a crops of heads. Late sowing of 
seed often results in failure. 

Another point well worth consideration 
is the fact. that too rich soil will cause a 
heavy stem growth which will in a great 
measure prevent the heads from matur- 
ing. The soil should be good, but not 
= like is required to grow some vege- 
tables. 

Pulling off the lower leaves will assist 
greatly in throwing out a r number 
of the heads, and these will be more com- 
pact than if the leaves are all permitted 
to remain on the plant.—J. T. T. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 

offer pleasant employment with ¢ pay. 
way Mail, Post Office, Rural Carrier and other 
examinations everywhere soon. Any American 
citizen 18 or over eligible. Common education 
sufficient. Write today for our 64 page booklet 
showing how you can Fy under supervision 
of former U. 58. Cival vice F-xaminer. 
P CIVIL SERVIC 

1155 Livingston, Bidg. Roches 
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THIS AND THAT FOR THE GARDEN 


Continued from Page 44 


muskmelon in hills, 2-3 Ibs.; wate atormacio 
1-5 Ibs.; barnyard mi illet i 

pks.; foxtail millet (dr PS Nine 
man millet for see 
soiling, 4 Ibs f6r hay, 8-TO Ths.; milo, 5 
Ibs.; oat gpeSs, tall, 30 Ibs.; oats, 2-3 bu.; 
oats peas, 2 bu. oats, Ms peas 
onion ills, 5—6 Ibs.; for sels (in drills) 
30 Ibs. s (in drills, ) 6-13 yu.; orchard 
eas in drill 





















grass, garden 
1-2 bu. APotato, according 
to size ¢ 1.; pumpkin, 4 Ibs.; 


> broadcast, 4-8 lIbs.; 
red top, ¥e@leaned, 12-15 lbs.; rutabaga, 
3-5 lbs.; early rye, 3-4 pks.; late, 6-8 pks. ; 
for forage, 3-4 bu.; rye grass, 2 3 bu.; 
sorghum broadeast for forage, 114-2 bu.; 
for seed or syrup, 2-5 lbs.;.for silage or 
soiling, in drills ,6 Ibs. to 14 bu.; sorghum 
and peas, 3-4 pks. each; soybeans broad- 
cast, 1-114 bu.; squash in hills, 3—4 lbs.; 
sugar beets, 15-20 lbs.; sunflower 10-15 
lbs.: sweet potato, 144-4 bu.; timothy, 
15-25 Ibs.; timothy and clover, 10 and 4 
lbs. : een broadeast, 2—t lbs.; drilled, 
1-2 Ibs.; hairy or winter vetch, drilled 
1 ay with 1 bu. small grain, broadcast, 
114 bu. with 1 bu. small grain, spring 
vetch, 54 pk. with 1 bu. small grain; wheat 
6-9 pks. 


rape in ¢ 


Grafting Wax 
Tallow, one part; beeswax, two parts; 
and resin four parts by weight. Melt 
these together then pour them into cold 
water. When cool enough, pull as you 
would taffy until nearly white. 
Cold Weather Grafting Wax 


Add a pound of beeswax and six pounds 
of resin to a pint of linseed oil. Apply hot 
about an eighth inch thick. 

Germinating Time Table 

The various ficld and garden seeds will 
germinate under proper seed-bed con- 
ditions in approximately the following 
number of deys: beans, 5-10; beet, 7-10; 
cabbage, 5-10; carrot, 12-18; cauliflower, 
5-10; celery, 10-20; corn, 5-8; cucumber, 
6-10; lettuce, 5-8; onion, 7-10; pea, 6-10; 
parsnip, 10-20; pepper, 9-14; radish, 
3-6; salsify (vegetable oyster) 7-12; 
tomato, 6-12; turnip, 4-8. 

How Old May Seeds Be? 

It is generally preferred to plant fresh 
new seeds every year, but it may not be 
possible or advisable in every case. The 
average number of years that seeds may 
be kept—if ke ‘pt in a good place for seed 
—is shown here: barley, 3; beans, 3; beets, 
6; buckwheat, 2; c: ibbage, 5; caraway, 3; 
carrot, 4 or 5; cauliflower, B; celery, 8; 
chicory, 8; clover, 3;corn, 2; cucumber, 6- 
10; egg plant, 3; endive, 6; flax, 2; kohl- 
rabi, 5; lettuce, 55 millet, 2; muskmclon 
5; oats, 3; okra, 5 ; onion, 2; orchard grass, 
2; parsnip, 2; parsley, 3; peas, 3; — 
1; pe pper, 4; pumpkin, 4-5; radish, 5 : 
rape, 5; rye, 5: sage, 3; salsify, 2; savory, 
3; soybean, 2; spinach, 5; squash, 6; 
timothy, 2; tomato, 4; turnip, 5; water- 
melon, 6; wheat, 2; nasturtium, 5. 


VALUE OF ENKHUIZEN 
CABBAGE 

This German cabbage is a second early 
sort. The seeds usually germinate quick- 
ly, the plants grow rapidly and remain 
rather stocky. 
known where the club root infested this 

variet 

The j heads are round and solid, with 
few outside leaves, and this fact enables 
the grower to set them closer in the field 
than other sorts, securing more from a 
given acreage. Heads are quite uniform 


in size, and seldom weigh more than eight 
pounds. 

Enkhuizen is an excellent cabbage to 
retain its qualities when pulled for mar- 
ket. It is tender and sweet, and the 
heads are a favorite with housewives, no 
matter how used.—J. T. T. 
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A feed-lot on the farm of the sailor-farmer mentioned below 
“Applying Brains to Farming” 


In this day of high-priced land, many a farmer is experiencing diffic ulty 
in making farming pay. In northwestern Iowa is a farmer who applies brain: 
to farming. His farm is paying big profits. Last year it made him a net 
profit of $5,200, after alllowing for interest on the money invested. Sixteen 
years ago this man, who had been a sailor since a lad of thirteen, abandoned 
the sea to om his wife. He had never plowed a furrow or fed a horse or 


cow. He became a farmer. The lines above indicate the success he has 
achieved. The complete story of this man’s farming career will appear in 
the March number of Suecesstul Farming. 


“The Passing of the Road Boss” 


“If I told you I owe all my prosperity—this comfortable little home, the 
two hundred acres of perfect farm land, my car, my bank account, and even 
my contentment—if I told you that all I am tod: ay is the result of road im- 
provement, you might not believe it. But it’s a fact nevertheless.” Thus 

spake § a well-to-do western farmer to a representative of Successful Farming 

during the course of a recent interview. If you would be interested in know- 
ing what good roads did for the community in which this farmer lived and 
in knowing how the farmers of the community got the good roads, read the 
article entitled, ‘‘The passing of the Road Boss,” in the March number of 
Successful Farming. 


Special Seed Articles 


Various seed and horticultural problems will be discussed in our March 
number. In that issue you will find ‘Practical Questions on Potato Grow- 
ing” by L.C. Fitch, ‘“Treating Seed Grain for Smut,” ‘“‘Spraying Fruit Trees,” 
“Grapes for Home Use,” and “Planting and Care of Flowers and Vegetables.”’ 
There will be other articles about growing of Cowpeas, Soy Beans, Vetch, 
Canada Field peas, Rape, ete. 


Other Interesting Features 


Among many other interesting and valuable articles, in addition to the 
regular amount of editorials on timely subjects, comments from readers on 
Bulletia Page, and regular departments, in our March number you will find: 


Bucking the Markets, 

Fireside Talks to Girls On Love, 

Second installment ‘‘Heating Farm Homes’”’ 
Inside News from bap ety 
Second installment ‘‘Shall History Repeat Itself,”’ 
Home Nursing, 

Two Legged Dictonary. 


Read the Big March Number 


Literally scores of good things in the way of general farming articles, 
money making ideas and suggestions, editorials, household hints, articles for 
boys and girls, dressmaking suggestions, etc., will appear in the March 
number. 

We are sparing neither time, labor nor expense to make Successful Farm- 
ing just such a farm and family magazine as we believe will please and ben- 
efit you and every person in your home. We are deeply grateful for your 
past patronage, and hope to have your continued cooperation. 


A Red Arrow to the Icft of this paragraph, indicates that your 


subscription has expired or that it is about to ex- 

pire. If your time is out, by all means renew at once so what you will be 
sure to reccive our spk ndid March number. Use the coin-card we have ° 
placed in this copy of your magazine for your convenience, or send money 
order, bank draft, postage stamps, or personal check. “Do it now” while 
you have the matter in mind. 

Why not send a neighbor’s subscription at the same time you send your 
own? Your neighbor will appreciate the accommodation. 

ry rates: $1 for 7 years, 75 cents for 5 years, 50 cents for 3 
years, 35 cents for 2 years. 


Successful Farming 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
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COOPERATION NEEDED IN 





Feb., 1914 


THE 


CATTLE BUSINESS 


‘ W’LL give you $7 for 
those cattle, Bill, and 
you can drive them 

»ver the scales and up to 

ny feed lot tonight. It’s 

a gamble to buy them at 

hat price but Faave the 

eed and it’s got to be 
eaten.” 

“Can’t see it that way, 
Jim came the reply 
rom the other side of the 
ence. “I may be wron 
put I’ve madeupmym * 
that I'll get my price or 

ll ship and take my 
medicine at the other end 
f the line, whatever ; 
ie? 

Thus ended an hour 
parley between tw ‘Orn 
belt farmers over a couple 
of loads of feeding cattle 
Jim had the feed and Bill 
had the cattle. All) that 
was needed was to turn 
the cattle out of one lot 
irive them down the road 
a half mile, over the 
scales, and into another 
lot, without loss of time 
or shrinkage in the cattle 
That would have been the 
sensible and economi 
thing to do, but things aren't always done in 
a sensible and economic way, which fact may 
have something to do in explaining the high cost of living. 

That night Bill called up the local ticket. agent and ordered 
two cars, remarking to his wife as he did so that Jim Jones had 
been trying to buy his cattle for the last month and that he 
didn’t know whether he would make anything by shipping or 
not but anyway he would “rather lose at the stock y than 
let that man Jones beat him.” 

Che next day the cattle journeyed by rail to a central market. 
Jones beard that the cattle had been shipped and caught the 
first train to the stock yards. When the cattle were driven into 
the yards, Jones sat on the fenee and watched the work. An 
hour later, after the usual parleying, a commission man pur- 
thased the cattle for Jim Jones at $7.20 and that night the 
were loaded mto cars and returned to the point from whieh 
they started. 

And thus two neighbors had made a trade. But in making it 
they called into service a railroad, a stock yards company, and 
two commission firms. In addition to this there had been con- 
siderable loss due to shrinkage in the cattle. Both farmers had 
lost money in the deal but each had the satisfaction of knowing 
that he had prevented the other fellow from beating him. 
Freight both ways, yardage, commissions for two firms, and 
shrinkage on the cattle had to be paid—because two American 
farmers had not as yet discovered the art of cooperation. 

Is It Independence? 

rhe above illustration of ‘‘the splendid independence of the 
American farmer’ is reenacted with variations throughout the 
ength and breadth of the corn pelt. Hundreds of thousands 
f cattle are each year shipped from the farms of the eorn belt 
to some central market, to be resold and sh‘pped back into the 
aame general section of country from which they were first 
gathered up. 

lor example, a certain corn belt farmer put a bunch of feedi 
steers up at auction. A dealer bought the cattle and ship: 
them to a Missouri River packing pomt. It happened that a 
big run of feeders reached this market pomt at the same time 
the steers in question reached it and the market was correspond- 
ingly bad. So aspeculator bought the cattle and shipped them 
on to Chieago, and that day another corn belt farmer, liv 
in the same county in which the cattle were raised, aahiael 
the drove and shipped them back to his farm to eat up his 
surplus grain. The charge against these cattle in the way of 

ight, commission, yardage, and shrinkage could not have 
been less than $1 per hundred or on thousand-pound eattle 
not less than $10 per head. Someone had to pay this bill. 

Who was it? And does lack of cooperation on the part of 

farmers have anything to do with the high cost of beef and the 

fact that many farmers have gone out of the beef producing 
business? 

Still another instance is reported from the corn belt where a 
‘armer decided to ship a couple of loads of feeding steers to the 
Chicago market. While there, he became convinced that the 
market was going up, and derided to bring a car of stock back 





By PROF. R. K. BLISS 


with him. Upon reaching 
home, he found that he 
had one of the steers in 
the lot which he had 
shipped out a few daye 
before. Itisalittle doubt- 
ful whether the beneficial 
effect of the lake breezes 
at Chicago upon this steer 
repaid the gentleman ir 
question for the losses in 
eurred through railroad 
charges, shrinkage, etc. 
It may be eaid that the 
above is merely an isolated 
case of bad business man- 
agement, and quite likely 
that is true. Nevertheless 
it. helps to illustrate the 
widespread tendency of 
the present day to ship 
stocker and feeder cattle 
to market to make an 
exchange when that ex- 
change could just as well 
be made at home if we 
only were accustomed to 
doing things in a cooper- 
ative way. 
Why Not Sell to a Neighbor? 


It is oftentimes easier 
for a farmer from a dis- 
tance to come into a com- 
munity and purchase cat- 
tle than it is for a feeder living in the commu- 
nity to purchase cattle from his neighbors 
Why this is true is hard to explain, but it is a well-known fact 
among corn belt feeders. It is also often true that a cattle 
feeder is obliged to pay from one to two cents per bushel more 
for corn than theelevator man pays. This lack of cooperation, 
amounting sometimes almost to jealousy, on the part of 
—- as discouraged many a man in the cattle business 
and deprived the community of a competing market for both 
grain and cattle. 

In the face of this situation the spellbinder and average 
Fourth of July orator lauds the farmer for his Bey am inde- 
pendence’’ and individuality, while as a matter of fact this so- 
called “splendid independence” carried to the extreme is making 
him splendidly dependent and an easy prey for organized in 
terests. 

But im regard to the cattle situation—what is to be done? 
Certainly the commission men and stock yards management 
are not to blame for receiving at the stock yards stocker and 
feeder cattle that ought in many instances to be fed out in the 
community where they were raised. Something has to be done 
with such stuff and they merely handle it in the most efficient 
way of which they ar¢ capable, and compete ey themselves 
for the business. The railroads are not to blame, for it is their 
business to haul freight for profit and the more freight they haul 
the greater are their dividends at the end of the year. Neither 
is it the packers’ fault, even though they do have the Yankee 
trading instinct py! enough developed to take advantage 
of a large run of stock by battering down the price from ten 
to fifty cents or a dollar a hundred without any noticeable 
change in the retail price of meat. 

Producer Pays the Bill 

In cases like that cited above, the producer simply has to 
shoulder the blame himself and admit that things might have 
been done in a more economical fashion. And after all, the 
producer is simply the product of a system. The present in 
dividuality and self-reliance of the Ameriean farmer which hae 
tended to hamper cooperative movements is inherited from the 
sturdy pioneers who through force of circumstances were taught 
in the school of experience to “live unto themselves alone.’ 
Our grandmothers knew how to card and spin and weave, and 
as long as sheep were plentiful there was no reason why the 
family should lack for clothing. The necessities and comforte 
of life were for the most “found” upon the farm, hence 
there was little need of business cooperation. The farmer 
was part farmer, part manufacturer. With the advent of Yan- 
kee inventive genius which revolutionized transportation, man 
ufacturing, and productive farm machimery, a new era of 
wealth and prosperity was suddenly thrust upon the American 
farmer. Money was plentiful. The advance in land values 
made poor people well-to-do and well-to-do people rich. There 
was no need of special effort, hence no need for cooper 
ation. Everyone had plenty to eat and to spare. If the 
middleman took more than his share, or if wasteful methods 

Continued on page 56. 
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Which 
Bull’s-Eve 


Are You Aiming At? 


Beef Cattle? 


Beef in the East is one answer to your ques- 
tion. The neglected hillsides and blue-grass pas- 
tures of the Atlantic Coast States offer opportunity 
untold for the grazing and fattening of steers—and 
the market is crying aloud for beef. 


Cheaper Money—Cheaper Beef is another 
story you want to read. Interest charges amount 
to 42 per cent of the total cost of carrying a four- 
year-old steer to market in the Southwest. If 
money could be had at 4 per cent the producer 
would make more profit and meat would cost less 
to the consumer. One of the biggest beef raisers 
in the country tells you why. 


Chickens ? 


The Diary of a Commercial Hen is the 
experience of one man with one flock, from the 
breeders to the egg, to the brooder, to the range, 
and on to the trap nest where the hen is laying 
eggs for market. 


The Little Farm Hen is another series of 
articles that you must follow if you are to under- 
stand your flock and get the greatest profit from it. 


The 300-Egg Hen and how I produced her, by 
James Dryden, of the Oregon Experiment Station, 
tells the whole story of the wonderful flock that 
contained two world’s champion hens and many 
other hens that exceeded the 200-egg-a-year record. 
The details of Professor Dryden’s methods are 
mighty suggestive to breeders of the hen-useful, 
rather than the hen-beautiful 


If meat producing is your business you need 


Hogs? 


Pigs, Peas and Pecans tells you how to make 
pork as a by-product of larger ventures. Take the 
case of the orchardist: Plant pecans—a tree crop 
for the future—raise cowpeas between the young 
trees, turn in the hogs, and you will be practically 
assured of $40 an acre from pork till your pecans 
begin to pour in their golden harvest. 


Meat—the Sugar Planter’s Hope will solve 
your problem in another way. Millions of acres 
of land that has become exhausted from years and 
years of sugar cane will grow sweet potatoes and pea- 
nuts to feed the hogs and make them fat—and 
swell the bank account. 


Dairy Cows? 


Replanning the Dairy Farm may turn your 
joss into a profit. As it stands today your farm 
may not be planned for success in dairying. Why 
not make it over? Other men have made old 
farms new—we have the experience of a man 
who replanned a place that didn’t pay $450 a year 
so that. milk and butter returned him more than 
$2000 a year. You can do it, too. 


Sheep ? 


Lambs in the Rockies will answer every 


to raise for mutton and wool in the 
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question you can raise — how to breed and 
feed and care for the sheep; what kinds 
/ Cut 


states where this great industry is * Out— 
carried on. Mail 
Today 
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MANAGEMENT OF PIGS 


By W. MILTON KELLY 





HE sow that carries a reasonable 


amount of flesh eve laid. on is 

usually the one that does the best 
with her litter. She will be quiet longer 
than the lean sow that is prom pted by 
hunger to be up and looking for something 
to eat. Much of the danger that comes 
to the pigs at birth will be eliminated if 
the sows are kind and easy to work among 
at farrowing time. 

The quality of feed largely governs the 
amount of flesh the sow may sefely carry. 
The sow that has been fed a ration of 
forage and small amount of grain foods, 
may carry a large amount of flesh and still 
be safe to use for breeding. Many fail 
to appreciate the vulue of bulk and suc- 
culence in feeding brood sows during the 
period of pregnancy. During pregnancy 
two facts must &e kept in mind. The 
first is that the sow is doing double duty. 
Not only must she keep up her own con- 
dition, but the development of the unborn 
litter is a constantly increasing drain upon 
her system. Feeding during this critical 
period should be liberal. It is a mistake 
to half starve pregnant sows, thinking that 
the reproductive organs are peculiarly li- 
able to be transformed into masses of fat 
at the first sign of an appearance of fat 
upon her back and ribs. The use of the 
organs of reproduction creates a demand 
of an unusual nature upon her system 
that must be met by providing liberal 

uantities of the right kind of foods. 
Given plenty of nourishing foods, abun- 
dance of bulk and succulence and pure air 
and exercine, there will be little danger of 
overfeeding her. 
Exercise and Thrift 


Exercise and fresh air exert a counter- 
acting influence upon heavy feeding. Sows 
that are fed liberally must have exercise. 
The best feeders lay special emphasis on 
the condition of the bowels during preg- 
nancy, particularly at farrowing time. A 
smali amount of linseed oil meal fed with 
her slop has a laxative effect upon the 
bowels. All concentrated, fat-producing 
foods such as corn, should be fed very 
sparingly to bron sows during pregnancy. 
The winter is the most critical period in 
handling sows and special attention will 
be needed to maintain her in a thrifty and 
vigorous condition, because of the scarcity 
ot culky and succulent foods and the lack 
of exercise. Root crops are an excellent 
substitute for forage, care, however, must 
be exeicised in feeding them to avoid 
causing, a profuse action of the bowels 
Clover a alfalfa, cut or ground, and 
mixed with the slop affords both bulk and 
succulence and has a very stimulating 
effect upon the bowels and whole digest- 
ive system. 

By keeping the sows separated in lots 
of from ten to twenty, it is safe to allow 
them to run together up to within two or 
three weeks prior to the tarrowing period, 
then each sow should be removed to the 
farrowing house and given special atten- 








tion and lighter foods, as the occasion 
may require up te farrowing time. 
pve her time to become acquainted with 

er hew surroundings and for the man in 
charge to study her disposition and culti- 
vate her acquaintance. (A-corncob ac- 
quaintance as many term it.) It pays to 
be on good terms with the sows at far- 
rowing time and means the saving of 
many pigs. Sows should be given plenty 
of material to make dry and clean nests. 
but not enough to make deep nests and 
holes for the pigs to crawl in and get 
tangled up and lost or crushed by the 
sow. Fenders should be placéd around 
the sides and ends of the pen, about eight 
inches from the floor, to prevent the sow 
from lying on the pigs or crowding them 
up against the sides of the pen. 

Attention During Farrowing 
Experience, judgment and a knowled 
of the disposition of the sows, afford the 
only guide for a man to follow in handlin, 

his sows during the farrowing period. 
the weather is cold it is many times neces- 
sary to stay with the sow and take the 
pigs as fast as they come, and place them 
in a box or basket until the act is com- 
pleted and then place them at the dinner 
table and see that each one gets ita first 
feed. For the first few days after the sow 
has farrowed a litter, she should be fed 
very sparingly. After this her food should 
be ammee gradually until she is being 
fed all that she can digest and assimilate. 
When they are about three weeks old the 
pigs will begin to look about for supple- 
mentary foods by going to the trough with 
their dam and nipping bits of fo and 
grass. At this period it is desirable that 
we fix a creep so that they can come into 
the alleyway, and feed them a little skim 
milk and wheat middlings three or four 
times a day. In this way they will gradu- 
ally wean themselves, and by the time they 
are removed from the sow they will not 
miss her and the loss of condition will be 
reduéed to a minimum at weaning time. 
When weaning a litter it is a good plan 
to leave two or three of the smaller pigs 
with the sow for a few days after the 
others are taken away, and give them a 
chance to catch up with the cther mem- 
bers of the family. This is beneficial to 
both the sow and the pigs, for she gradu- 
ally becomes dry wi‘ hout danger of leaving 
her with a caked udder. 
Indigestion and Scours 

One of the hardest problems confront- 
ing the herdsman is to keep the young 
igs free *-om indigestion and scours. 
litter of pigs that are affected with this 
derangement will seldom recoverand make 
as good development as thse that are 
kept growing rapidly. This complaint 
comes largely from unsanitar’ tions 
and for that reason it is judicious t dis- 
infect the nest and pens st le*st once a 
week, and oftener when the pige are very 
smaihand kept in the pea »# the time. 
All Bour swill should sept away from 
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SICK 


The treatment of diseases of Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Dogs and Fowls, is given in 
Dr. Humphreys’ Veterinary Manual, mailed 
free. Humphreys’ Veterinary Remedies, 
73 Ann St., New York. 
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the brood sow while she is nourishing 
young. Sour swill is bad enough for the 
other hogs, to say nothing of feeding it to 
brood sows while they are suckling a litter, 
After providing the sows and their pigs 
with sanitary surroundings and abundant 
room for exercise, the question of feed is 
of importance. 

Wheat middlings are an excellent grain 
food for young pigs and brood sows, al- 
though a |.ttle bran may be used to light- 
en them u'p a little during the first few 
days, and a little digester tankage to add 
to the nutritive value during the period 
when the pigs are pulling down all the 
milk the sow is capable of giving. The 
feeder must use his own of ent as to 
the condition of the sow and her pigs and 
plan his feeding accordingly. 

ne men can oa | ey ah pH care 
an a sow and her pigs require 
Constant attention alone will decide tne 

uestion. Good care and rational feeding 

uring this period has a marked influence 

upon the growth and development ot the 
pies that can be noticed unti) they are 
ull grown, and [ am thoroughly convinced 

that the greatest mittaxe m growing 
i — is made in saring for the 

sow and pigs in an indifferent manner. 
Start the pigs right, keep them growing 
every day from birth to maturity on a 
well balanced ration, and they will make 
a uniform and rapid growth. Uniformity 
of size is an important factor in a lot of 


igs. 
. The man who gives his brood sows and 
pigs proper attention has solved more than 
one-half of the problem of growing good 
breeding stock. It is by devoting close 
attention to every detail and feeding for 
the best possible growth and development, potting in the stable. 
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World's Greatest System 


of Horsemans 
Twenty-five thousand FARMERS and horse-owners have 
taken my regular course and found that ¢¢ does the work. 
Even if you have only one horse, it will pay you to master 
my wonderful system. The-Beery Course qs 
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“The horse has never been foaled 
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of midday sun reaches the interior and slong the rosil 
that is not driven in very far. siling the tongue. 
It is better to face the door toward the} Bore hcce to beesy an 














rising sun and the back to the driving wagon. 
winds of winter, and make one side of the 
A-sha roof next to the noon-day sun 


hinged at the comb. Then it can be lifted 
hy a strong, well set prop into almost any 
position and admit free sunlight to the 
entire interior. On stormy days a cozy, 
dry nest free from germs and rheumatic 
dampness is present for the inmates. 

A hook fastened into the under side of 
the comb upon which a lantern is sus- 
pended, warms the cot nicely on frosty 
mornings when the little pigs are arriving, 
and a piece of burlap with a lath tacked 
to the bottom encloses the door tempo- 
rarily, ang out cold draughts of air.— 


Be protected by Successful Farming’s 
guarantee of advertisers. When you are 
interested in an advertisement appeari 
in another paper, refer to the Caen of 
Successful Farming and see if it is there. 
By mentioning that you are answering 
the ad from Successful Farming you auto- 
matically apply our guarantee of satis- 
faction to vour purchase 








Refusing to hold back horses that cleaned out several men. 
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roductory course 
t Breaking AB- 


the result ofa 


Break a Coltin 
Double-Quick Time! 
You can do it by my simple, 
apps humane system.There 
s alot of money in colt training, 
Make $1,200 to $3,000 
a Year 


Many of my graduates are 
making big money as profes- 
sional horse trainers at home or 











traveling. I madea fortunetrav- 
eling and giving exhibitions. You 
have the same opportunity. 


Send the Coupon 
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PROF. JESSE BEERY 
» Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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UTILIZING THE GRASS CROP 


By C. B. FORD 
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RASS is essential to profitable beef 
(; production. No matter how high 
the price of land, the bulk of beef 
must be produced on grass as a feed 
throughout the greater part of the year, 
and it is safe to say that the most of the 
gains made are on grass alone or when 
grass is supplemented with a fattenin 
ration. While the general prosperity o' 
all rural sections may not be measured by 
the mumber of acres kept in grass, yet the 
permanency of their agriculture depends 
in & measure upon the growing of pasture 
and forage crops, either to feed out on the 
farm or to plow under as green manure to 
encourage the growth of crops that have 
a greater money value. ‘The relative 
rices of cash crops and beef cattle seem to 
indicate that the most profitable use the 
corn belt farmer can make of the grass 
crop is to utilize it in maintaining herds of 
beef cattle. 

In order to secure maximum benefits 
from the grass crop, the corn belt farmer 
must make his farm a breeding place 
rather than a finishing station for beef 
cattle. Large areas of comparatively 
rough and rolling land cannot be brought 
under a remunerative system of crop 
growing. By maintaining a breeding herd 
and young stock one can reduce the ex- 
penses for hired labor and convert the 
grass and rough feed into money, encour- 

e better crop rotations and the growin 
of crops that will supply better feed — 
leave more fertility in the soil. The great 
work that cattle should perform in conserv- 
ing soil fertility cannot be performed by 
buying feeders to convert the corn crop 
into beef. There is a crying need for breed- 
ing cattle and young stock to consume the 

and large quantities of cheap, bulky 
oods and turn them into dollars and fer- 
tility. If corn belt farmers are to put beef 
woduction on a permanently profitable 
is, they must devise systems of feeding 
that will make grass and forage crops pay 
in immediate dollars as well as through in- 
creased: future crops, and straw and corn- 
fodder yield somewhat of cash value while 
giving up their fertility to the fields. Cows 
and calves can perform this service better 
than fattening steers. Cows require little 
grain and eat far more grass and 
roughage than fat steers. They furnish 
their calves at the feed lot at first cost and 
without the loss and shrink that accom- 
pany railw y shipment and change of con- 
ditions. 
Must Raise Feeders 

Thoughtful students of the present 
economic conditions and tendencies con- 
fronting the cattle feeding industry ex- 
press the belief that the farm will soon be 
the source of the beef supply in America. 
The profitable results that have attended 
the breeding and finishing of young beef 
cattle the last few years have been an eye 
opener for many feeders who have de- 
pended upon the market for thin cattle. 
It has been amply demonstrated that beef 
can be profitable produced on. high-priced 
land in the corn belt. Obviously there is 
as much money in raising a g vigorous 
calf as there is in growing grain, especially 
if the manure is included as an asset in 
computing the profits of the feeding. 

In discussing the problem of making the 
most of the grass and forage crops in pro- 
ducing beef cattle, the first question to con- 
sider is that of increasing the efficiency of 
pastures. There seems im many parts of 
the corn belt a disposition to consider 
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ac‘ures apart from the general scheme of 
arm management. In many cases the 
only pasture is a wet, undrained field that 
is over-grazed just to keep the stock alive 
through the summer and autumn. No 
stock farm is properly regulated for eco- 
nomical beef production that does not 
maintain a certain area of permanent 
pasture. 

Whether we approach the problem of 
beef production from the point of view of 
the best utilization of the corn crop, or 
from the most profitable method of utiliz- 
ing the grass and forage crops, we find 
that under normal feeding conditions 
more than three-fifths of the gain comes 
from grass and forage crops, This being 
true, and considering the fact that it elimi- 
nates the inevitable drain, upon the farm- 
ing indus*ry, which comes from maintain- 
ing the necessary number of hired laborers 
and work horses to carry on the heavy 
operations of grain farming, it seems 
strange that so many corn belt farmers are 
neglecting these valuable crops and de- 
pending so much upon corn and purchased 
eeders to produce beef. 

A Good Illustration 


One successful Logan County, Illinois. 
feeder has demonstrated that a well-bred 
shorthorn steer made into beef as quickly 
as ible can be made to yield a profit 
on high-priced land. This farm sup 

a breeding herd of 100 cows and their off- 
spring, making about 260 head on the farm 
at times. From 200 to 300 hogs are 
raised each year to follow the cattle and 
help in converting the corn crop into 
money and manure. Corn, alfalfa, clover 
and oats are the main crops. The oat 
straw and stalk fields go a long wa 
toward supporting the cows during the 
winter. Nearly 1,000 loads of manure 
are saved and hauled out on the fields 
every spring. 

On this farm no attempt has been made 
to combine milking qualities with beef 
Puedes, the chief aim being to select 

ulls from thick-fleshed, early-maturing 
ancestry. The cows furnish plenty of 
nourishment for their calves, dry up quick- 
ly when the calves are weaned and go in- 
to the winter in good breeding condition. 

The cows are bred so that they begin 
calving along in March and by the time 
they begin to get much benefit from the 
pastures the calves are capable of making 
good use of the increased flow of milk. 
Two breeding bulls are used and they are 
allowed to run with the herd alternate 
days. This keeps them in good condition 
and has resulted in more than 92 per cent 
of the cows bringing calves. Each year 
one carload of cows is shipped to market 
along in June and their places in the herd’ 
filled by heifers that have been raised on 
the farm. If the bull’s crop of calves fails 
to measure up to the fixed standard, he is 
quickly disposed of. Special attention to 
selecting the best beef-bred bulls has re- 
sulted in the gradual improvement of the 
cattle in the herd. 

Utilizing Pasture and Roughage 

The cows and their calves run in blue 
grass pastures in the summer. These pas- 
tures have never been plowed. If they 
begin to show signs of deterioration they 
are promptly renovated by discing early 
in March and seeding with clover. The 
disc is weighted down so that it opens up 
the soil to a depth of three inches without 
tearing out strips of sod. This greatly 

Continued on page 57 




















International Harvester Oil 


and Gas Engines 
AVE you a washing machine 
and a churn at your house? 

: Do you pump water, saw wood 

d feed, run a cream separator? 
ably most of these things are 
everyday chores with you. 

Do you do this work by hand? If 
80, you will be able to save yourself a 
vast amount of work, secure much 
time for other work, and live an easier 
life by letting an International Har- 
vester oil and gas engine do this drud- 
gery for you. 

An International Harvester engine 
will last years after more cheaply 
built engines are worn out—working 
for you economically and without 
trouble. You will understand this 
when you are acquainted with Inter- 
national Harvester engine features— 
these for example: Accurately ground 
— and lapped rings, offset cylin- 

er head, a valves, detachable 
valve paghy! pump, ete. The 
engines are styles — vertical, 
horizontal, stati and portable; 
air and water-cooled; from 1 to 60- 
H. P. They operate on the cheapest 
or most convenient fuel. ‘ 


Learn all about them at the local dealer’s. 
If he ye  - International me 4 
e write us for in 
and full information. Sous taean wa 


International Harvester Co. of America 


(Incorporated) 
USA 


Write for Catalogue 
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THE BAUER BROS. CO., Bor 515 Springfield, Ohie 
WANTED== want good, responsible, energetic 








men with team to represent us in the 

See ot Gactrie Hebting plants and kero- 
sene and engines. oO canvassing 

Leads furnished. Only men ofstanding need 
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FROST ENGINE COMPANY, i, Wis, 

Say you saw it in Successful Farm- 
ing. Mention our guarantee when 
writing to advertisers. 




















VETERINARY 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry through this 
department. Questions answered free through this 
department, but answers at once by mail are 50 cents 
an inquiry. Give age and sex of animals, together with 
symptoms and previous treatment, ifany. The reme- 

les prescri in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble ani- 
mals are afflicted with and on account of having been 
scientifically compounded will be found to be more 
effective than medicines compounded by local drug- 
§ ists. Address all communications to Veterinarian, 

uccessful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 

Bloody Milk—Red cow 6 years old that gives 
bloody milk. Has had three calves, her youngest 
being 5 months old now, and she began to give 
bloody milk when her calf was three months old. 
I have weaned the calf, thinking she would get bet- 
ter but she hag not. The blood is in liquid form. 
I am giving her 1 tablespoon twice daily dried sul- 
phate of iron in ground feed and I bathe her udder 
with oné pint of cold water with two drams each of 
diluted sulphuric acid and powdered alum twice 
daily. She is in good shape, has good appetite and 
apparently healthy and has good pasture. Please 
give me the cause and remedy.—©. W. 8., Mo. 

Causes are numerous, such as the eating of acrid 
or irritant plants, deposits of tubercle or tumors in 
the udder, induration of the gland, injuries, rough 
milking, over distention by milk, pressure between 
the legs when traveling or lying down, and finally 
there may be a red tinge in the milk from eating 
madder or log wood. The treatment will vary with 
the cause. In congested glands give one pound of 
epsom salts, and daily thereafter one-half ounce 
saltpeter with one dram of chlorate of potash in 
drench, rub camphorated lard into the udder and 
remove any of the foregoing causes. 


Abscess—(a) Yearling bay mare colt; about a 
week ago a lump came on her foreleg on the joint 
above the knee at the end of the shoulder blade, 
something similar to a shoe boil. It was soft at 
first but is getting hard now and is very sore. I 
have used no remedy onit. (6) I also have a sorrel 
horse colt about there months old that got in a 
manger about three weeks ago and since then his 
right leg around the fetlock joint or ankle has 
swollen up and sores break out and break with a 
mattery discharge. It partially heals and then 
breaks out again with other sores. I have washed 
it with a weak solution of carbolic acid and water, 
also used peroxide but with no success. Please ad- 
vise me what to do for both.—B. H., Ill. 

(a) The enlargement should be probed for pus 
or serum and if found, a good o opening should be 
made. Syringe the cavity with five per cent solu- 
tion of carbolic acid daily. (6) Inject a little pure 
Tr. Iodine into the sores and apply it over the 
ehlargement. 

Stringy Milk—Cow three years old; cannot 
churn the cream on her milk. It is whiteand stringy. 
Cow is in good shape and healthy and has been 
fresh over a year. Please state trouble and cure.— 
L. M. H., Ind. 

Cause, a fungus usually found in impure drinking 
water which does not develop in the body but in 
the milk a few hours after it is drawn. Treatment; 
Shut off suspected water and give the cow twodrams 
of soda bisulphate daily, test the drimking waterby 
putting a little in the healthy cow’s milk. If con- 
taminated it will render the good milk stringy in six 
hours. 

Abortion—Two heavy black mares; one was 
bred on the 2nd of May, the other on May 23rd. 
Since Dec. Ist they have fed on beet tops and have 
béen fed alfalfa hay. They lost their colts the 15th 
and 16th of December; also a Shetland pony lost 
hers. What is the cause and can I prevent the 
others from losing theirs. I butchered my hogs the 
13th near where the mares came to water.—A. 
F. C., Mont. 

The abortion was undoubtedly due to the smell 
of blood from butchering. Keep your other mares 
away from same, and it would be well to discon- 
tinue the alfalfa until foals arrive. 

Colic—Bay mare 13 years old was bred in 1909; 
brought colt this spring; got along all right until 
colt was about three weeks old; has spells about 
once a month; lays down rolls and groans; then gets 
up and stands stretched out and throws her hind 
part sideways. What will cure her?—G. C., Iowa. 

Evidently your mare has frequent attacks of colic. 
the cause of which cannot be obtained from your 
description of the case. Be careful about cha 
ing feed, ete. Try and find the cause and correct it 

Spavin—Mare with sucking colt in foal again, 
8 years old, has been a little lame six or eight weeks. 
Bone spavin just begins to show. Please give me a 
good remedy and cure for same.—E. D. 8., N. Y. 

You may find just what you want advertised 
hm this paper, or have her operate d on, cutting the 
euneon tendon which gives relict. 
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g Ailing 
One Healthy and Expel the 


Worms — cwsegr ness {Br of Veterinary Science 


I urge you to see to it + 3 now that your work horses are put in prime condition for 
spring and summer work, so that when the sun shines they will be rid of their old coat, 
full of stamina and ready for business. And don’t overlook the spring a 
mortgage lifters. Start them off free from d from worms. Be sure, also, 
— ro milk cows are thoroughly conditioned for the long, heavy milking season, 

at those with calf are vigorous and fit. Remember, your stock have been idle 
— on dry feed for the last few months—they’re pretty liable to be out of fix—rough 
in the hair, constipated, troubled with Gropsical swellings and stocky but the most 
common ailment of all, especially among hogs, is worms—worms. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


A Splendid Conditioner A Sure Worm Expelier 


It will tone up your stock, enrich their blood and help to put them in shape for 

Being both a doctor of medicine and a veterinary scientist, I formulated Dr. H i hy m * 

Tonic conectaliy as aconditioner. It contains tonics for toning up the general system, 

Sages the yer repmemee the bowel GSotics te pomave Groeaes! ae gs and vermi- 

pel the worms. means fee r. Hess Stock Tonic to h 

—it will positively rid them of worms. Feed it to your cows also. a ewes 

So sure am I that Dr. Hess Stock Tonic will condition your stock, aid ir digestion 

and expel worms that I have authorized your dealer 1 panei you =A A n 

and if it does not absolutely do everything I claim, return the empty packages an Tot 

your money back. 

Sold only by reliable dealers whom you know—I | ‘ou peddler’s salary an 

— team = ee eee my, 4 the tar W Ath 60 ; F} 100-1b. sack 00; r~ 
ckages as low as cept in Cana _ e far eat an 

new stock book—it’s a stunner and it’s free Sai on rite for ~~ 


If not at your dealer’ , write direct to 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 
Dr. Hess 
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gapes, cholera, etc. It tones u: 1 
egg organsand makes ° tt 
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; + 25e; 3 lbs. 60c. 
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676FARGO ST., BATAVIA, ILL. ( 90. piers. Husk- 
MAKE GOOD} tr:spreader.Wind “QA. Grinder 
and have for ae Years ote 


but the new Ball Grinding, 

Fine 

Light Running,Strong, Durable No.12is a Marvel. ers, Corn Snappers, 
with Cutters. 
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CO-OPERATION NEEDED IN THE 
CATTLE BUSINESS 
Continued from page 50 
up, what mattered so long as 
) own cane easy. This might be called 
the “era of feeling,”’ when the mass 
of city people were furnished with food at 
less than the cost of production— based 
on a fair interest rate for land values. 

Things went along fine until consump- 
tion began to overtake production. 
Prices for foodstuffs went skyward, and 
the howl of city dwellers about the high 
cost of living went higher than the price 
of food, and will probably zo higher still. 
The farmer, living on $150-an-acre land, 
in reply complained about the difficulty 
of aking interest on his investment. 
Everybody has been blaming everybody 
dee hee causing high prices, and every- 
body is offering everybody else advice— 
hence this article. 

But to return to the cattle situation. 
The simple fact is that farmers have been 
so busy producing that they haven’t had 
time to get their heads together and do 
a little thinking, or else a calf raised in the 
corn belt would be fed out in the same 
spare d without any intervening car 


The Remedy 

The principal remedy lies in coo tion 
but how shall it be done? Well, let us 
see. All through the corn belt there are 
county advisers or county demonstrators 
and from present. indications their num- 
bers will rapidly increase. It is the busi- 
ness of these advisers to promote the agri- 
cultural interests of the.county in every 
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pert’s office a clearing house for the calves 
and feeder and stocker cattle in the 
county? 

How could it be done? Here is a sug- 
gestion. Jones has five steers which he 
wishes to sell. He writes a letter to the 
pow A adviger giving number, age, and 
probable weight of his steers. Other 
men from over the county send in similar 
lists. Perhaps altogether the county ad- 
viser will list five hundred head. He 
then places a small advertisement in the 
local papers stating that he has five 
hundred feeder and stock cattle listed in 
his office, and will be glad to furnish infor- 
mation to anyone deairing cattle. 

With such an ad. appearing in the 
paper, the local feeders will take time to 
investigate before rushing off to the near- 
est. market point in search of eattle. One 
reason why cattle feeders go wo central 
markets is because they have a larger as- 
sortment of cattle to select from and it 
takes less time than it does to hunt them 
upathome. But with such a list available 
and with the exact knowledge of just 
where the cattle are located, this would 
be changed. Every exchange transacted 
at home would do away with railroad 
charges, stock yard charges, commission 
fees, and, to a large extent, shrinkage. 
The producer and the consumer would 
both better off than if the cattle had 
been sent to market. 

In a few years such a system, carefully 
worked, would effect the transfer of a 
large percentage of the calves, stockers, 
and feeding steers in the county. As coun- 
ties become more generally organized, it 
would be possible to furnish nearby- 





way possible. In those counties that are 
organized, why not make the county ex- 


counties with lists of live stock in case the 
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local county could not handle the business. 
Thus a spirit of cooperation would in time 
develop to such an extent that the grower 
and feeder could be brought together 
without the expense of carfare, commission 
fees, and yardage of the present system. 

Cattle from western Nebraska and Kan- 
sas and from Colorado, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana and Texas have to be gathered to- 
gether and bunched in order that they 
may be easily inspected by prospective 

urchasers. The present system of bunch- 
ing these cattle at Missouri River market 
points is meeting this need efficiently at 
the present time and probably will for 
many years to come. It is necessary to 
have a market for western stocker and 
feeder cattle, but there is little necessity 
or excuse for shipping a calf out of a com- 
munity which is needing additional cattle 
to eat the feed already there. 

What is needed among farmers is coo: 
eration, and it is time to commence think- 
ing about it. The best way to do that 
thinking is to organize a farmers’ club or 
grange, and, in addition to having a good 
social and musical program, discuss sub- 
jects that have to do with rural economics, 
cooperation, and other farm topics de- 
manding solution. It accomplishes noth- 
ing to sit down and complain about the 
way things are run; the thing to do is to 
strive to set them right. The best and 
most efficient way to do this is through 
united effort. One man alone can do 
little; many men banded together can 
accomplish much. 


In feeding calves patience and skill 
count mightily in securing good growth 
and development. 
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Now $1,175 


! 





Mr. R. E. Olds has now done 
what he aimed at when he brought 
out this final car. By confining 
his output for years to one model, 
he has brought down the cost over 
16 per cent. 

Up to this season, Reo the Fifth 
sold for $1,395 completely equipped, 
with electric starter and elec- 
tric lights. Now, with this new 
streamline body, with better equip- 
ment, with 36 improvements, the 
price is $1,175 equipped. 

i 
' 
i 


How He Did It 


Three years ago Mr. R. E. Olds 
brought out Reo the Fifth as his 
24th model. He then announced 
—after 25 years of car building— 
that this car marked his limit. 

This new chassis, like every new 
chassis, required an immense in- 
vestment. New automatic machin- 
ery, new jigs and tools. And 
against each car a charge was 
made to cover this expense. 

This Car jumped at once to an 
enormous sale, and that machin- 
ery investment has been all wiped 
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from the price. Also the lower 


tire cost. Also the lower cost af 
electric equipment. As a result, 
we now announce this $220 re- 
duction. 


The New Things 


This year we adopt the beautiful 
streamline body. All the leading 
cars, both in Europe and here, are 
now coming to this type. 

All instruments and gatiges are set 
flush with the dash. We use a venti- 
lating, rain-vision windshield. The 
car comes equip with electric 
starter, electric lights and electric 
horn. The searchlights have dim- 
ming attachment. 

There are in all 36 new features, 
most of them in beauty and equip- 
ment, 


An Honest Car 


Reo the Fifth has stood among all 
men as the highest type of an honest 
car. All the steel is made to formula. 
Allisanalyzedtwice. Every driving 
pert. as a margin of safety, is given 

per cent over-capacity. 


<<, iff 









30 to 35 h. p. 
112-in wheel base 
34x4-in. tires 


The gears are tested in a crushing 
machine for 75,000 pounds per tooth. 
The springs are tested for 100,000 
vibrations. The car has 15 roller 
bearings, costing five times as much 
as common ball bearings. It has 190 
drop forgings to avoid the risk of 
flaws. 

It is built slowly and carefully, with | 
countless tests and inspections, Each 
car is built as though Mr. Olds were 
building it for himself. So the car 
staysnew. The upkeepis very small. 
Year after year, when other cars 
grow troublesome and noisy, Reo 
the Fifth keeps new. | 

It is built for men who want the 
utmostinacar. Men who want low 
cost of ~ tp Men who buy the 
car to keep. It could be built for 
about $200 less without all these | 
precautions. 

And it has our exclusive one-rod 
control. No levers in the way. | 

} 


A thousand dealers sell Reo the 
Fifth. Write for name of nearest 
dealer. Also our new catalog. 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Mich. 











out. Now this charge is deducted Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. Canadian Price, $1,575. an 











UTILIZING THE GRASS CROP 
Continued from page 54. 

improves the pasture and in addition the 
clover increases the feeding value of the 
herbage. The cows get no supplemental 
feed until fall. Then they are separated 
from the calves and the calves are fed 
grain and all the alfalfa or ciover hay they 
will eat. They soon take up with the 
change of feed and there is no appreciable 
loss of flesh before they become accus- 
tomed to the chaoged diet. 

Immediately after the corn has been 
husked the breeding herd is herded in the 
stalk fields every day until along in Jea- 
uary when the feed is cleaned up. 7 iey 
ure ually accustomed to the changed 
diet by co: finirg them to small areas until 
they have cleened up the feed. After 
they have cleaned up the stalk fields they 
are put into the winter feed lot and during 
the vy! spring i cows oot hawt S 
pounds of. e6rn silag» tai’ ead. By 

ing use of the stalk fields, oat straw 


corn fodder, the actual cost of carry- 
ing the cow herd through the winter 
smounts to less than $5 per head. The 
corn silage has proven a very desirable 
feed for the cows and young stock, besides 
it makes the change from winter dry feeds 








to’ succulent pasture grass less abrupt. 
About 20 heifer calves are selected teen 
spring to be kept for breeders in the herd. 
hey are bred when two years old. In the 
winter the yearling and two-year-old 
heifers run together and the heifer calves 
are kept separately, but all are fed si 
and have access to straw and corn fodder 
and clover hay at all times. No grain is 
fed them and they all keep in good vigor- 
ous condition and present a thrifty and 
vigorous appearance. 
e. about 15 pounds of silage daily apiece, 
cleaning it up with arelish. The yearlings 
and two-year-olds eat considerably more 
than the younger calves. 
The steer calves and spayed heifers are 
put into the feed lots in the fall and fed so 
that they will be in prime condition to mar- 
ket along in July when they will weigh 
from 1,000 te 1,100 pounds and be just: the 
kind of cattle most in demand at that 
season. By continuing the grain ration 
along with the pasture grass during the 
spring and early summer, it is possible to 
seeure a better finish than is possible under 
any other system of feeding. The rations 
during the winter and spring consist of 
all the corn and clover hay they will eat 


and, in addition, from four to five pounds 


The heifer calves. 


daily of oats and cottonseed meal and 
about 10 pounds of corn silage. They eat 
nearly one peck of corn apiece daily. 
About May Ist they are turned out to pas- 
ture and the grain feeding is continued 
until they are ready for market. 

Can these conditions be approximated 
on other corn belt farms? They can, an 
in some instances improved upon with ver 
little extra expense. By feeding the ieded: 
ing herd principally upon pasture and 
cheap, bulky rough the cost of the 
calves is materially reduced, while the con- 
version of the stalks and straw into ma- 
nure hastens the return of these bulky 
materials to the soil where it may be used 
to grow more cattle foods and manurial 
substances. The only secret of securing 
the quick growth of the young stock is 
that of eliminating any — of light 
feeding that-only add to the cost of finish- 
ing the product. The whole theory of 

ing beef frem these young calves is 
that two calves will eat no more than one 
older steer and make double the gain. 
The two young animals will give better 
gaing for the amount of grain consumed 
and in addition they will consume larger 
quantities of roughage and turn it to mere 
profitable account than the older steer. 
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sf Still Less Than | successful Fa ming Contest for 1913. These thirteen winners were therefore 
Fis 
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% Freight Prepaid | Wins Five Championships in ONE YEAR @ 


little more paid beyond. it's been the same every year—Old Trusty swept the field in Successful ry 4 ‘ 
Pe great first contest—1909—won four out of five i in 1910. This surely gives the : 
‘I Ribbon to Old Trusty as a “World's Champion,” ”.World’s Prize 
Bey Hatcher,” and all that sort of high sounding titles. But we don’t brag 
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America’s Favorite Inc 


. e 
ROld Trusty Incubators #ggZ 


Are Now Used by More Than) 





Old Trusty Incubators are the bést known and most widely used incubators 
in the world. Two or three times more poultry raisers use Old Trustys than 
any other hatchers manufactured. Just think of that a minute. Old Trusty’s 
enthusiastic friends are everywhere. Why should you take chances on any less 
popular incubator, while Old Trustys still sell at less than $10, delivered right 
to your station (¢ ast of Roc kies)? It is not because of chéapness in price or 
of extravagant claims or of unusual efforts to sell Old Trustys that 


The Old Trusty is the Best Liked 


by more people, by two or three times, than any other incubator made. It’s because & 
of the fact that for years Old Trusty Incubators have been successfully hatching eggs 
—all kinds of eggs—chickens, turkeys, ducks, geese, guineas and pheasants; that Old 
Trustys sold years ago are still in use and just as good hatchers as ever; that Old & 
Trustys have every practical device that will increase their hatching efficiency; that & 
Old Trustys keep right up-to-date and considerably ahead; that Old Trusty was one 
of the first successful incubators invented; that it has now several patented features 
which are the best and are not found on any other incubator; that Old Trustys are / 
very simple and easily operated; and finally that no other incubator makes 


Larger Percentage Hatches : 


30 to 90 Days than are made by Old Trustys. Yes sir—big lar hatches—that's the = 


. real test of any incubator. That's what an incubator is for. While we do 

Fp T i! not attach great importance to Haiching Contests Old Trusty swept the 
ree ria t field for 1913! Other manufacturers are claiming great credit but here are 

the real facts: Thirteen perfect hatches were reported in the Big Annual 
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all tied for first place, but FIVE of them used Old Trustys and only two of 
$ 1 0 00 the others used the same make of any other incubator. So Old Trusty 


East of Rockies—for a 





















about that. We are willing to leave that kind of talk for the others. | 
We do not need to use it on Old Trusty. (Now here are some insi 
gsecrets: The reason we do not consider contests as conclusive evi- 
4 dence of the value of one incubator over another is that no two con- 
im testants will have the same healthy layers nor the same — 

nor the same skill in selecting hatchable eggs.) But while Old Trusty 
does lead in the very latest contests the thing that counts most 
ite unimserrup ted 


Year After Year of Successful Hatching 


and over Half a Million enthusiastic users. That is the real evidence for you to keep in 

mind. Yes. sir, while Old Trusty is the real champion in contests it is also the champion 

in steady, everyday work. You need not experiment. You need not waste eee re 

You ean get an Old Trusty and be absolutely sure of every good chick 

a ben could hatch and even more for Old Trusty never deserts the nest, never 

see, Rover sions 6B sm cag, WES li hatch more chicks than a dozen hens at one 
time and will start setting as early in the season as you want to. 


A Patented Time-Tried Heating System 


is one of the secrets of Old Trusty’s unfailing hatching success. It gives a 
fect and even distribution of heat equalled by few and excelled i ov no Sete 





A Perfect Heating 
System 


you don’t know much about hot 
heating show this picture to an engineer. 
He'll say it's scientifically correct. Hot water 
warms pure, clean alronly. Injurious fumes 
never get into a hot-water heated incubator, 
The heat from these pipes is the same at all 

ints. Note the shape of discharge pipe 

center, and return pipes which bring cool- 

















ed water back. This scientific style of pip- ° 
ing is not found on other incubators. The M. M. Johnson was a Heating Engineer as well as expert poul mond his scientific 
temperature is kept exactly the same at / » knowledge of correct hea methods has given you the unexc ld Trusty incubator. 






all points Allows neither cold corne 





Old Trustys have oan little conveniences that make them so ao to care for. 






nor hot centers. This system is patent . have the best special Tycos Thermometers, Patented never-failing Regulators and the 
and can be used only on Old Trusty. 4 ; best Safe »ty Lamps made by the largest lamp concern in the World. The oil consumed by an Oki 
Old Trustys Sold all Over the World = Trusty would not pay for the difference in cost of some Advertised Oil Saver adie ae in Fi 





» Years’ Time! Just make a memorandum of that. There isn’t any reason w 
\. your money up in an expensive machine that isn't as good. The Old Trusty is tried and 
new-fangled. Remember that. The Old Trusty hatches That's what yo 


Old Trusty began its pop- 
ularity with our neighbors: 



































ow it ia w 
che world go we cubator for! When we say Old Trusty is the Standard ‘and the Favorite o Ameri 
no foreign agents and do not and Farmers, the figures back that statement up. It isn’t a mere claim. No. sir. Eve 
opend a ot at for eorean good with Old Trusty, and that is why they like it. If you get an Old Trusty you th 
Old Traustye te incre In Your Own Home. We like to sell Old Trustys on Free Trial ever 
ee ee FREE TRIAL {W, sai' them on Pree 30 to 90 Dave Priel if you do not like the : 
comes partly through and get your money back. That's safe, - t it? “Sust give ita hatching test. You be 
pretty sure to like it. All of the oe Old Trustys t 






Americans traveling abroad 
and partly through American 
pepers tbat reach foreign coan- 
tries. Wherever one Old Trusty 
ie soid in a foreign land, sales 
are SURE TO CONTINUE in 
that locality. The photograph 


pleased. That's w 
> other incubator. 
ful” class. Old Trusty 


me think you mbes 
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shown bere is from a customer 
in Bombay, India. 
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ncubators and BrooderS/, 


Old Trusty Book 
Your Copy is Now Ready to Mail 


The famous Old Trusty Book of Incubators and Poultry 
Wisdom has 120 pages this year, (24 more than last year.) 
It contains hundreds of handsome photographs of gery yard and 
actual hatch scenes. It’s from this famous book that pantioats: < 
thousands of good folks got many ideas on how to make money with quh poster. Are 
—s big profits with your chicks and raising most of them? 1 rusty Book {Ft 
will help you. It is Johnson’s Incubator Catalog combined with page after page of 
Poultry Wisdom and all profusely illustrated. No “hifalutin” nonsense— # 
just n, practical facts. We have salend chiens all our lives. There's no other 

book on pectiey just like the Old Trusty Book. It’s no trick to make big hatches 
in cold weather or any kind of weather by following the Old Trusty Book methods 

. open if you have an Old Trusty nese. Even if you haven't thought 
much about a new incubator this year ong mats more money with poxe chickens 
write for the Old Trusty Book anyway. a million folks who've read it 
say its fascinating reading and worth a = of money just asa book. But it’s Free. 

for your copy today. It will give you common sense pointers you never thought 

of. Just send a card or the coupon. 


Read What Old Trusty Owners Have to Say 


8. H. Johnson, Alma, Kans, Dec. 1, 1013 H. H. Johnson, Northwood, Iowa, Dec. 19, 1913 
Dear Sir: I have one of your 200 egg Old Trusty Incubators, Dear Sir: I am greatly interested in poultry. I got your 
last summer was the first time I ever run one and I had good 110 incubator last year. It came.late in April. I set three 
hatehes. Out of the 180 tested eggs I got 175 nice healthy chicks settings of 110 eggs. My first hatch 90 chicks, second 96 
hatched March 7th. I had four other hatches. They averaged chicks and last one 98 chicks. I thought that good. I raised 
like the first hatch. Please send me one of your 1914 Old Trusty altogether 500 chicks last year, five ducks and a few geese, so 
Incubator and Brooder ae as it is always welcome at our you see I did well for my second year on a farm. Will say your 
house. ours truly, Mrs. Wm. A. Fink incubator is all you recommend it to be. Mrs. E. L. Chase. 


— _— 
~~ J 
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M. M. Johnson Co. ts 29, 1913 Me. J Rockford, Til. pes. 12, 19 

than I do a of any of - the = tout o th fiat + Frusty — y Please mend me Thad It now zt. La +p Bay 7 ns 
r morro’ I have it now seven years. ways isa 

alogues. Got my first yess GSe. ia P CeSs. "No repair best of all. Mrs. Jennie E. Watson. 


a Figs 34 I may i Mr. Johnson wi ne, Ben, 6, opis 
4 f'Soow ln lepend on T ha ¥ ordered an ay of dred chicks. sino since “Auch 
hee can d ve hatc more than un 
Trusty. Mra. J essick Your books have been a great to me. Mra T. W. ofoore. 


H. H. Johnson Emmett, Idaho, Dec, 22, 1913 
Dear Sir: I am t thinks a great deal ef my two iy! Trusty 
Incubators. tha ~~ an ' Rad po hy : awe one 1 om Oe 
cause of four of them ere in apes I will 
more ‘neat year. B. Turkeys IS. 300 Leghorn chicks this 
that very good for the first year. E. Crisweill. 


M. M. Johnson Co., Brighton, N. Y., Jan. 5, 1914 
Dear Sir: In answer to your card of recent date will say sure I want 
one of your Hatchers about five years of. 
every time I have set it I have got from 8@to 
get another one this year of 
Your friend, J. A. 3! 
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THE SHEEP DOG INDUSTRY|A 


By GEO. W. BROWN 


systems fostered by man and licens- 

ed by a government is that of the 
Sheep Dog Industry, a concern that turns 
its wheels the whole year round, gets no 
where and accomplishes little save thiev- 
ing, graft and knavery among a people 
that would be honest if they had a chance, 
but under our common governmental code 
just cannot be so for varied reasons. 

Let us hold up the law in common 
from many states upon this point and see 
what there is in the grist. 

We may keep sheep and we may kee 
dogs, all we like of both and as many dol- 
lars as we are so minded to turn into the 
coffers of our county treasury, just that 
many curs, good, bad or indifferent may 
we barbor. Little is the difference so we 
turn in the dollars at tax paying time. 
Then we're free to let our curs run and 
slay hogs, sheep, chic’sens, geese and people 
by the score with attacks of hydrophobia 
or rabies. Nobody cares just so the dol- 
lar is paid. That dollar must be paid, 
though. Ah, yes! If it is ndt, our gov- 
ernment has no funds to pay for slaugh- 
tered sheep. 

For twelve years we served as clerk to 
a board of township trustees in a central 
west county. You know this board un- 
der the law has the adjusting of all claims 
for damage to sheep from dogs within 
their township. These claims in turn are 
filed with the county auditor and once or 
twice each year the county board of com- 
missioners sits and allows the claims, certi- 
fying to the auditor who notifies the owner 
of the sheep and after a long, long time 
has elapsed Ihe gets his pay for slaughtered 
sheep from the county dog fund, if there 
be money sufficient to pay it, and if not 
he waits until the fund is reimbursed by 
a fresh report from the tax assessor. And, 
while the wheels are grinding, fresh claims 
are coming in, more dogs are slaughter- 
ing more sheep, and more money is needed 
to pay more claims. Funny laws; queer 
dog and sheep protection. 

One of the Effects 


Thus it has been grinding for years and 
years with a promise of nothing better. 
Hundreds have quit the sheep industry 
on our smail farms owing to this butchery, 
but we know of few who have quit the 
dog industry. In our locality we can 
count on one hand those engaged in sheep 
raising, but it would take a box of marbles 
to tally up on dogs, and a majority of 
them worthless curs of no value whatever, 
only to draw the dollar for reimbursement 
of the “dog fund”’. 

Well, how about these claims? Do we 
think all sheep claims legitimate? Yes, in 
the majority of Some are not. 
There are scalawags in all trades, we guess. 

We have deep sympathy for a farmer 
when he gets his flock all torn to pieces 
by these measly curs. He loses more than 
just the butchery, even though he gets 
paid from the fund in six months or a 


P evstems fo one of the meanest graft 


cases 


year of patient waiting. The flock grows 

wild and wary of every living bemg and 

rains from their master’s call. We have 

n flocks to be hounded down until 
never got over the scare. 

It was our business to examine legiti- 


mate witnesses brought before our board, 
ke down their testimony and send it 


ly certified by the trustees to our audi- 
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borses one yah — 
‘for it at your 

joca! druggist s or write us. 


DALL’S 
SPAVIN CURE 


fs a safe and reliable remedy. It will cure Ringbone, 
. Itis also a re- 
Sprains, Bruises. Cuts and 
It Cope work safely at small expense. 
























tor. Herein lies some strange things in 
ard to dogs and sheep. 
Yobody seems ever to own a dog that 
kills sheep. The law says, if the owner 







" Read Fraser ¢ 
of the dog be known he must, in case of Weald ou met mee your re sit E heres, 
such damage proven, pay or reimburse for —een wnt of Reaaaltte Teron 
















sheep killed or injured, the owner of said 
sheep. Seldom is a cur hounded to his 
lair and proven. There is an easier outlet 
—the county fund, and it saves grudges 
and enemies, for a man who owns or hare 
bors so mean a cur is but little better than 
his dog, perhaps, and a bad man for an 
enemy. So it goes and ‘the owner and 
vitnesses come prepared to swear the ac- 
count upon the county fund. It is‘easier, 
and then yee — “ just 3 on 
keeping and harboring his s i 
om me which helps deplete the fund on. 
idly and cripple the sheep industry in- 
definitely, and helps make liars out of men 
who dare not tell the truth for fear of 
trouble with a neighbor. Isn’t this worse 
than stealing to get even? Once in a while 
we know of these curs being caught red 
handed and laid low with a bullet, but he 
is nobody’s dog, then. He is dead and 
no one wants a dead dog, so the county 
fund again becomes resourceful to settle 
disputes. 
Some Methods of Fraud 

But we have known of worse methods. 
A flock of sheep was badly neglected and 
a sleet froze some of the decrepit ones fast 
to the snow. Farm dogs tore them to 
pieces in their helpless condition, many 
after they had died. The owner disery- 
ered his loss, got witnesses in, swore the 
slaughter upon sheep killing dogs and the 
county fund settled the account. A good 
way to get pay for decrepit sheep. 

Another fiir ut a tile drain across 
his field and failed to fill in the trench. 
Some decrepit sheep fell in and perished. 
Dogs discovered the carcasses, tore them 
to pieces, witnesses swore to sheep d 
slaughter and the county fund reimbursed. 

Still another man had some sheep actu- 
ally slaughtered and appraised. Next day 
he dragged these carcasses onto another 
farm he operated, got another set of wit- 
nesses and drew double pay from the 
fund, but later was senteneed to prison, 
not for this cause but for wholesale stock 
pilfering. 

On a moonlight night we were called 
into a neighbor’s field nearby to route out 
sheep killing dogs. We recognized the 
dogs but did not get a shot. We were 
not called upon as a witness, being related 
to the claimant, upon which point the law 
is very strict for some reason. 

Witnesses swore they did not know the 
owners of the dogs, and they did not, the 
claim went through and was paid. How- 
ever, these two curs kept up their depre- 
dations upon flocks until they both got 
bullets, just what eighty per cent of the 
dog population ought to have instead of 
dollars and protection. 

There are some legitimate claims paid 
by this fund. We do not say there are 
not. There are honest men who lose 
sheep with degs that would rather lose 
their entire flock than claim a dishonest 
dollar from the dog fund, but they ought 
to be protected by a better law than we 
now have. 

This law protects too well the scalawag 
who has a hut, a worthless cur, a woman 
and children in rags, and not a dollar to 


DR. B. J. KENDALL COMPANY 
1 Enosburg Falls, Vermont, U. S. A. 
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Fleming’s 

Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
and mony of them are bad old cases 

t skilled doctors have aban- 
Reeied; no cutting 1 bo, doe mae. just 8 
snoney refunded if It ever toile, Genes 
Eicco quand ond sume. Walestls te 
formation u 









uable in- 
and full particulars given in 
Bigusine’s Vout- Pocket 
Vete ry Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 192 
pages, 69 i] |ustrations. Copy mailed free. 
















3 Package CURES any case or . 
i Package CURES ordinary — a 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 418 N. Foarth Ave. Pitteburgh. Pe 
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Made of OPEN BEARTH STEEL WIR . 
Proven by tests to be the most (lurable | 
wire produced. Heavily with 
PURE TINC. Sixty different styles and 
heights, each a satisfying-quality fence. 
WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER § | 
AT DEALER'S PRICES. 
Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer's Profit. in your own pocket | 
where it belongs. e following area 
few of our big values: 


« + Me. per rod. 


Sold on 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. Get in with 
the shrewd buyers by sending for our 
big free Catalogue. It's full of fence 
bargains. Write for it today. 


CO} SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 215 Winchester, Indiana 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 











A Free Trial Package ir Mailed to Every- 
one who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 
ind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 

‘lowdrpaint. It comes in the form of a 
powder and all that is required is cold water to 
make a paint weather proof, fire proof and as dur- 
able as oil paint. It aaheres to any surface, wood, 
stone or brick, spreads, and looks like oil paint 
and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r, 15 North St. 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial 
package, also color card and full information show- 
7 you how you can save a good many dollags. 
rite today. 


Costs Least, Lasts Longest. 
IMIASON weaves his con- 
science into every rod af 

his fence. That is why he can 
































































4 cts. ar 
for a 26 in. high fence; 
17 1-40. & rod for 47 i uch high 
stock fence: 281-2earodfora 
60 inch heavy poultry fence. Sold 
direct tothe farmer on 30 














Wraps large or sma!! wire 
) Jin parrovest space in 
woven fence. Sample by 
ents wanted. Free filus- 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


pay sheep slaughter when his hu cur 
is Caught red handed and with wool in his 
jaws, 

Such protection is not wanted. What 
we need is a law that will say, “Keep a 
dog that is worth keeping, pay a license 
that is worth paying, and the dog keeping 
industry will be an honor and protection 
to our country, and sheep husbandry upon 
our small farms will come back to a pay- 
ing, business, 

uch a law cannot come at once. Oh 
no. Too many men love their dogs and 
such a law would be suicide. Then let it 
come gradually, ig five years, tén years. 
Get rid of this bad population -of curs 
gradually, easily, humanely, but let law 
and legislation take notice of the grat 
damage this country is subject to from 
the present tax law, and control of the 
sheep slaughtering canine, who has all the 
protection and sheep husbandman 
none whatever. 

Only a red tape grind of many months 
of waiting for reimbursement, and a de- 
mand that compels him and his witnesses 
to commit perjury on the stand in order 
to keep out of trouble with a worthless 
dog owner. 


SELECTING THE BREEDING 
RAM 


The fixation of desirable characteristics 
in a flock of sheep depends largely upon the 
kind of a breeding ram we place at, the 
head of the flock. There are certain s 
cial points to be considered in the selection 
of rams from certain breeds, but a few gen- 
eral rules may be laid down as a. guide 
without discussing the various breeds and 
their adaptability. 

In the first place, visit some well estab- 
lished flock and secure the best stock be- 
fore it is sold. It is better to be a few 
weeks — vas few — late. It is 
always best to make a personal inspection 
of the ram and study his i individuality and 
the breeding of both his sire and dam. » If 
you find in the parents the good qualities 
you wish brought into your flock, and the 
ram himeelf is a high individaal, then. 
you ate reasonably sure that he will prove 
a good investment. 

not take dhances on some faulty in- 
dividual because he comes from good par- 
ents. Give special attention to the pm 
of the ram, because few rams show more 
quality than their mother. 

She should have a wide face, large muz- 
zle and full, open nostrils She should be a 
deep milker, as this quality is of great im- 
portance in perpetuating good milking 
qualities in the flock. She should be 
strong in bone and well muscled. Ewes 
that are low in vitality seldom produce 

igorous ram lambs. 

n conformation and general appearance 
the ram should have a short, wide face, 
with a large muzzle, good width across 
shoulders, and a deep, well-developed 
chest, which indieates strong constitution 
and energy. Deep and wide shoulders in- 
dicate good mutton form. The hind quar- 
ters should be well developed and propor- 
tionately as | as the fore quarters. 

The legs should be well set, one at each 
corner, well boned, and covered with 

muscular development. A ram that 

as short legs and a medium compact form 

is always preferable to a rangy one. A 
leegy ram will work havoc in any flock. 

n general appearance, look for a ram 
that has a bright eye, bold and courageous 
actions, and a graceful carriage. In dis- 

ition he should be active, fearless and 

Id. While it is unpleasant to handle vi- 
cious rams, yet I much prefer one of this 
disposition to one that is quiet and lifeléss. 
As a general rule, the ram that feels that 
he is master of his flock is more robust and 
possesses greater prepotency. 

When possible, the ram should be se- 
lected when in his normal condition and 
not made up for show or sale. A blanket 
of fat and wool on a ram will cover up a 





multitude of defects.—L. G. M. 
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Easily, quickly and firmly set at any position 
desired, at either end. Locks itself; stock can't 
open it. Frame of heavy, high-carbon tubular 
steel; fabric large wire made rust proof; heavy 
malleable iron fittings. Unequalled in other respects. 
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THE BALANCED RATION 
WONDER how many of Our Junior 
Farmers know what is meant by a 
balanced ration, and if they can figure 

out the best rations from the feeds they 
have at hand. Judging from the many 
letters received from older farmers asking 
about rations for live stock, we are sure 
that many of them have not learned how 
to work out a balanced ration, and here is 
a chance for the — _ 











Animals which are being fattened for 
market are the ones which should be fed 
a ration containing a high percentage of 
carobhydrates. 

Practically all feeds contain protein and 
carbohydrates but not in the best propor- 
tion for animals. It is important to know 
enough about the composition of common 
feeding stuffs to use the combination of 
feeds which will give the best results. 

It is also neces- 








many uses upon the farm and in 
the lt is absolutely the best 
treatment for seed grain smuts and 


potato scab, in practice. 














boys to be of real 
help to their fathers 

Perhaps you all 
know that the 
different parts of an 
animal’s body are 
not made a just 
the same materials. 
For example, the 
muscles are made of 
different stuff than 
the bones, and fat 
is not made of the 
same material as 
lean meat. By a 
balanced ration is 
meant a ration 
which contains a 
sufficient amount of 
each kind of ma- 
terial to meet the 
needs of the body, 

some for flesh, 
some for bones, 
heat, etc. 

There are a few 
terms used in dis- 
cussing feeds which 
must be understood 
before we can get 
very far in talking 
about rations. We 
must know that the 
part of the feed 
which builds mus- 
cle, hair, nerves, 
etc., is called pro- 
tein and that some 
feeds are rich in 
protein while others 
contain but a small 
amount. Cotton- 
seed meal, linseed 
oil meal, gluten 
feed, bran, tankage, 
alfalfa and clover 
hay are feeds con- 
taining high per- 
centages of protein, 
while corn and tim- 
othy hay contain 
but little. 


Other important ingredients of feeding 


stuffs are called carbohydrates. They form 
fat, furnish heat for the body and supply 
energy. Corn is especially rich in car 

hydrates, and that is the reason why it is 


the greatest fattening feed. 
Rations Vary For Different Animals 

[he amounts of protein and carbohy- 
drates which a ration should contain vary 
for different kinds and ages of animals. 
Young and growing animals, work animals, 
and animals producing milk or young, re- 
quire large amounts of protein. The first 
ire building musele; the second must con- 
stantly repair and replace muscular tissue 
broken down during labor; and the third 
require protein to supply the large amount 
of that material contained in milk and the 


unborn young. 


ALWAYS READY 

It was in the Ames-Missouri football 
game that Lake was able to win the game 
Jor his college, 

Because he was ready when the call 
came, and gave every ounce of his energy 
and skill to the game when he got into tt. 

The game was on. Ames led Missouri 
6 to 0. Lake was on the side lines, 

Ready to spring into action the minute 
Pcpery ddr iy 

He wasn’t pouting because the coach 
had not put him in the line-up. He 
was not complaining that he was as good 
as any other man who was in the game 
and that favoritism had been shown. 

Lake stood ready. 

The Missouri fans were down-hearted. 
The Ames men were jubilant. 

Then Lake was called as a substitute. 

He sprang into the game and made 
eighteen points when only fourteen were 
necessary to win. 

He played hard, and had to be taken 
out of the game before it was over, but 

Lake played to win—and won. 

Young man, are you ready for the 
game of life? Are you in training and 
ready for any emergency? Or, because 
you are only a substitute, do you go off 
and lie down in the tent and whine be- 
cause you are not chosen? 

Maybe your father has placed you on 
the side lines. And there you wait for the 
call to rush in and take his place. 

Are you ready? Are you willing to 
give every ounce of your ability to make 
the old farm win? 

The substitute has to have the same 
training, the same knowledge of the game, 
and be dressed in his fighting clothes and 
ready for the call. 

Perhaps reverses have come to father, 
and the game seems to be going against 
him. Where is his substitute? the 
| lines ready to jump in and win? 

Young man, it’s up to you. 
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atable, or in other words, the animals must 
like it, and it must not be too e 

Numerous experiments have 
ducted to determine the best proportion 
of protein and carbohydrates for different 
kinds of animals. For example, it has 
been found that horses doing light work 
should receive a feed containing about one 
part of protein to seven 
drates. It is expressed thus, 1:7. Horses 
doing heavy work should receive a ration 
having aratioof about 1:6. Inlikemanner 
been ratios determined for 
various kinds of stock. If you donot hav 
a book or bulletin giving the 
for feeding rations and also the composi- 
tion of feeds, we will send you a sheet giv- 
ing this information on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp to cover postage. 


= vm» a ration 
ave the proper 
amount of bulk. 
You might give an 
animal the correct 
amounts of protein 
and carbohydrates, 
but in such a con- 
centrated form that 
they would only fill 
a little space in the 
stomach and could 
not be property di- 




































trated food apart so 
that the digestive 
juices can pass all 
through it, like 
water into a sponge. 
If you chew wheat 
ou know how it 
orms a wad of gum 
out of the gluten. 
Such a wad would 
digest slowly. 

On the other 
hand, some feeds 
contain so little of 

tein and carbo- 
ydrates that an 
animal would have 
to consume too 
much coarse ma- 
terial in order to 
get enough of these 


ss 
igu out a 


balanced ration 
means studying the 
composition of feed- 
ing stuffs and mak- 
ing up a combina- 
tion which con- 















from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Splint, Curb, Side Bone, or similar 
trouble and horse going sound. 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked, Page 
17 in pamphlet with each bottle te 

how. $2.00 a bottle delivered. 


tains the proper 
amounts of protein Horse Book 9 K free. 
carbohydrates, and | ABSORBINE, JR. antiseptic liniment for 


mankind. Reduces Painful Swellings, En- 
larged Glands, Goitre, Wens, Bruises, Vari- 
cose Veins, Varicosities, heals Old Sores. Allays 
Pain. Will tell ycu more if you write. $1 and 
$2 a bottle at dealers or delivered. Book 
“Evi ** free. Manufactured only by 
@. F. YOUNG, P. 0. F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, 
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coarse material. 
Furthermore, the 
ration must be pal- 


nsive. 
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of carbohy- 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Figuring a Ration 

Now, as to the method of figuring a 
balanced ration. When you examine a 
feeding table you will find the amounts of 
protein and carbohydrates given and also 
the amount of fat or oil. Fats he” a 
higher feeding value than carbohydr ies. 
One pound of fat will produce 2.4 times as 

much heat as one pound of carbohydrates 
when used in the Cone For this reason, 
when calculating a feeding ration, it is 
necessary to multiply the amount of fat 
by 2.4 in order to make it equivalent to its 
value in carbohydrates. 
To find the ratio or proportion between 
protein and carbohydrates in a feeding 
ration proceed as follows: multiply the 
amount of fat in the ration by 2.4 and add 
this to the total amount of carbohydrates 
and divide this sum by the amount of 
digestible protein. 

Suppose we are feeding a herd of dairy 
cows 40 pounds of silage, 10 pounds clover 

hay, 6 agen bran, and 2 pounds corn 
meal. By consulting a table giving the 
composition of these feeds we find that 
each pound of corn silage contains .014 
pounds protein, .142 pounds carbohydrate 
and .007 pounds fat. By multiplying 
these quantities by 40, the. number o 
pounds of silage in the ration, we obtain 
.560 pounds of protein, 5.68 of carbohy- 
drates, and .28 pounds of fat. In the 
same way we find ten pounds of clover hay 
contain .71 pounds of protein, 3.78 pounds 
of carbohydrates and 18 pounds of fat. 
Six pounds of bran contain .714 pounds of 
protein,2.52 pounds of carbohydrates and 
.15 pounds of fat. Two pounds of corn 
meal contain .156 pounds of protein, 
1.336 pounds of carbohydrates, and .086 
pounds of fat. 

' Adding together the ingredients in the 
four feeds we find that the ration contains 
a total of 2.14 pounds of protein, 13.32 
ape of carbohydrates, and .696 pounds 
of fat. 

You will remember that the fat is mul- 
paiet by 2.4 and added to the carbohy- 

drates. Hence to obtain the ratio of t 
above ration you have .696 times 2.4 
1.6704 plus 13.32 equals 14.9904. 
divided by 2.14, the amount of pro- 
téin, gives 7. In other words your ration 
has l' pound of protein to 7 pounds of car- 
bohydrates, which is about the right ratio 
for dairy cows. 

This may seem a little hard at first but 
you can work it out if you try your best. 
Get your feeding table and see what kind 
of rations beg ean make from the feeds 
you are us See if the rations you are 
feeding the different animals are properly 
ot and are giving the animals what 


= 

our app - tells you when you are not 
getting a ration and you crave 

the kind of pifocd needed. The animals 

have to take what you give them and do 

not always get what they crave. 


Holding down a chair in the store ma y 
be easier than chopping wood but it won't 
pay your debts nor add to your bank 
account. 


The horse that can walk fast, whether 
he be a saddle, driving or draft horse al- 
ways commands a better price than the 
one equally good in other respects, but a 

slow walker. 
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““Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear has 
Won the Friendship of 8 Million 
People by Wear and Service 

For hard and constant wear, day in 


and day-out, in slops and snow, you need 
Rubber Footwear made by men who 


understand your needs, 


Eight million 


satisfied users and 45,00 dealers can tell 
you that “Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear 
gives more days’ wear for dollars invested 
—and the “cost per day’s wear” test 


is the only true test of footwear. 


Look for the Red Ball Sign on the 
store window. Most dealers show it. 
Look for it on the goods. Strong 
duck, tough, high-grade rubber and 
extreme care in manufacture are the 
reasons why Boots and Arctics with 
the Red Ball trade-mark are cheapest 
in the end. 

‘‘Ball-Band” Footwear does not wear out 
until it has made the owner glad he bou ve 
‘‘Ball-Band.” Boots are made with ei 
rubber or leather soles and in Knee, Storm 
King, Sporting and Hip lengths. if your 
dealer does not sell ‘‘Ball-Band,"” write us— 
we will sée that you are supplied. Look for 
the Red Ball—if it is not on the goods you 
are not getting ‘‘Ball-Band” quality. 


Write anyway for our Free Illustrated Booklet 
about |-Band” Rubber Footwear 
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KITSELMAN 
FENCE 


We were the first to sell wire fence direct to the Farmer. 


We make you the same price we would make the Dealer 
eee Seed 1S WHY WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Look over od for 26 inch Hoe Fence: 


14 cents a rod for 26 inch H 

23% cents a rod for 49 inch bing 
25% cents a rod for 60 inch Poultry Fence. 
$1.40 for 80-rod spool Ideal galv. Barbed Wire. 










Kitselman Fence wears best 
and lastslongest. Read the 
following letter, one of hun- 
dreds recently received, 





W. O. POWELL, Baird, Texas. Name 


CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
229 Council St. 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 


MUNCIE, IND. 












Won't you write for our Free 


We make over 100 different styles of Fencing. 
. Pree Catal talogue today? 


KITSELMAN BROS., 229 Council St. Muncie, Ind. 
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Dutch ted cows are 


ular on this farm. 
one is the childrens’ pet 


Successful Farming guarantees to its subscribers fair treatment from 
every patron of its advertising colurans, therefore no risk is taken in dealing 
with them separately or collectively upon this basis. 
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ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION 


OF MILK 





age tam gee SAY 
To work up a series of well balanced 
ed | rations, we must, first of all, bear in mind 








O glean the most money from dairy- 

ing, only cows of the i 

“dairy type’’ should be considered, 
and the product of each and every cow 
should be recorded in a book kept for 
this purpose. Such a simple system of 
registering requires but a moment’s time, 
but the information gathered is worth a 
great deal to the dairyman who is seeking 
to bring up his herd to produce the big- 
gest percentage of profit. Careful breed- 
ing and f:eding are the only methods by 
which it is possible to get the largest 
milk yield. 

Feeding the dairy cow is as much of a 
science as breeding; gcod blood is one- 
half, feeding the other. To feed the cow 
to give ber full quota of milk, the variety 
of the rations, as well as quantity, must 
be considered. To feed intelligently and 
with ecomm™y, the dairyman should 
sess a knggjodge of the composition of the 
various <a¢j1g *tufis. 

In conmaering the matter of rations, 
we know that a cow demands a certain 
amount of food to keep the body in con- 
dition to produce milk. This necessary 
amount of feed is needed, whether the 
cow is in milk or not. The quantity of 
food, then, to keep the ani in condi- 
tion, may thus be looked upon as a fixed 
factor, whilst to produce milk an addi- 
tional amount of suitable food is required. 
Now the mil< of a cow is very largely 
produced frora the surplus protein mat- 
ter, and this must be supplied in pro- 
portion, as the milk yield increases. It 
is thus important that the daily ration be 
adjusted to ly these elements which 
are necessary for getting the greatest 
number of quarts, at the lowest cost. 

The Balanced Ration 

We now come to the question of a 
balanced ration, which is simply one con- 
taining the proper proportion of protein 
and carbohydrates for economical milk 
production. The balanced ration can- 
not well be reckoned as a fixed feeding 
formula, but must, of necessity, vary'some- 
what to get the best results in different 
breeds and in varying localities. The cost 
of grains is naturally an important item 
in compounding rations, hence, in some 
sections certain cheaper grains having the 
same relative food values may be profit- 
ably substituted for others. However, all 
feeding stuffs contain a certain proportion 
of water, mineral substances, protein, 
carbohydrates and fatty oils. The neces- 
sary amount of water and mineral matter 
is generally supplied in sufficient amount, 
since every farmer knows the importance 
of giving his stock plenty of pure water, 
while the mineral element (which is found 
in all vegetable growth) is supplied with 
the roughage. 

Protein feeding stuffs contain the life 
giving nitrogen, which is needed to form 
muscle, hide, caseine of milk, ete. Among 
the available feeds rich in protein may be 
mentioned, alfalfa, clover, bran, oats, 
beans, peas, oil meal, gluton meal and 
cottonseed meal. 

The carbohydrates furnish the heat and 
energy content which is required to pro- 
duce milk. The fats and oils supply the 
same elements and may, to an extent, re- 
place carbohydrates, since they supply 
the requisite heat and energy. Among 
the feeds containing carbohydrates, we 
have corn and corn silage, barley, oats, 
oat straw, timothy, and the root crops, 
sugar beets, turnips and carrots, 





as| greatest possible growth and keep them 
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that richer food, that is, cne containing 
more protein, must be supplied as the 
culk yield increases. It is, ih the writer’s 
opinion, well worth While to formulate a 
balanced ration for the individual cow, 
but not all dairymen will concede this 
point. Hlowever, thére can be no ques- 
tion that it pays wéll to compound a 
ration calculated to produce the greatest 
possible milk yield. Taking the pa a 
cow as an ome we. 08 mix up 
grain ration as follows: 








“Licks the Backet Clean” 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


As good a3 New. Milk at half the Cost. 
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100 pounds makes 100 gallons of Perfect 
Milk Substitute. 
Send for pamphlet, “How to Raise Calves 
Cheaply and Successfully Without Milk.” 
At your Dealers or 
TCHFORD’S CALF 
BLA i MEAL FACTORY 





Suggestive Rations 

Grain Misture-—100 lbs. wheat bran; 
100 Ibs. corn and cob meal; 100 lbs. oat 
straw, cut fine; 25 lbs. linseed meal. 

To properly belance the daily feed ra- 
tion, we can feed thé cow one of the fol- 
lowing well balanced rations: 

Ration. A.—40 lbs. ensilage; 20 Ibs. 
alfalfa hay, 5 lbs. grain mixture; 1 lb. 
buckwheat middlings. 

Ration B.—15 lbs. alfalfa; 25 Ibs. corn | | 

ilage; 4 lbs. corn meal; 2 lbs. bran. 

ion C.—15 lbs. silage; 19 lbs. red 
clover hay; 55 lbs. oat and pea straw; 4 
Ibs. buckwheat; 2 Ibs. peas; 1 Ib. wheat or 
rye bran. 

Ration D.—15 lbs. alfalfa; 10 lbs. corn 
fodder; 2 Ibs. sugar beets; 5 lbs. corn meal; 
2 lbs. wheat or rye bran. 

Ration E.—-20 lbs. silage; 
and pea straw; 15 Ibs. alfalfa hay; 3 
Ibs. buckwheat middlings; i 

It has been the writer's experience that 
plenty of bulky food is essential to keep 
the cows healthy. Roughage is, there- 
fore, required to promote digestion 
and they should be given all they will eat 
up clean. Regarding the quantity of 
food required, every feeder must —. 
erned by his own judgment. The chief 
point to remember is the capacity of the 
cow, and as this increases, so should the 
amount of feed be inéreased. Common 
sense is, after all, the ruling factor, for 
large cows require more food than smaller 
ones. A safe and sane rule is to feed all 
the cow will eat without a material in- 
crease in weight after she is in normal 
flesh. Lean cows are underfed and can- 
not produce their maximum milk yield. 

Economy of the Silo 

The silo is, without question, of great 
value on the dairy farm, because in no 
other way can we supply so cheaply, and 
at all seasons of wed eae a sufficient sup- 
ply of sueculent food which is relished by 
the herd. As an important factor in 
proper feeding, the silo plays a big part 
and is a great factor in economical milk 
production. But the advantages of sum- 
mer pasture should not be overlooked, and 
where land is available for grazing the 
ever-ready silo should not supplant it. 
However, in the West, where the pasture 
season is generally very short, silage 
forms a good substitute either for all 
summer feeding, or to piece out a dry 
season when the pasture is burned out. 
Personally, I am a believer in summer 
grazing and would not willingly convert 
my pastures to other uses.—Credit lost. 


If you let the calves get stunted this 
winter they will never completely recover, 
no matter how well you may treat them 
the following summer. Feed them for the 





in the best possible condition all the time. 
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SHUN THE DARK DAIRY BARN 


While there are very few dairy barns 
that really are sufficiently and properly 
lighted at any time, the number of dark 
barns during the winter months is much 
greater than during the summer, since 
most dairymen, in their effort to make the 

uarters snug and warm for the animals 
through severe weather, bar much of the 
light by closing the openings through 
which it should come. 

The dark dairy barn is more apt to be 
damp, since dampness is sure toform where 
the sunlight never penetrates, and this, 
with the liquids passed by the cows, forms 
an ideal seed-bed for establishing rheuma- 
tism and kindred diseases among the 
herd; while the absence of light further 
encourages the accumulation of all sorts 
of disease-germs. As for making the dairy 
barn close and snug by barring the light, 
the dark barn actually is colder than the 
one that is well lighted. 

Of course, the dark dairy barn is sure 
to be filthier than the welllighted one, as 
the manure is more closely confined, and 
ventilation usually being poor or entirely 
absent, the breathed, re-breathed and 
vitiated air adds to the unsanitary con- 
ditions under which the milk is drawn. 
This not only gives a dairy product that 
is tainted and apt to be entirely unfit for 
human food, but the health of the herd 
pet will become undermined. It is 

ighly probable that the dreaded disease 
of tecrenleaia is established by just such 
conditions, and it is an indisputable fact 
that such surroundings contribute to the 
maintenance of the disease, once it is 
established. 

Another most undesirable feature of 
the dark dairy barn, is its detrimental 
effect on the eye-sight of the herd. The 
animals are confined in their dark quar- 
ters for several hours, which somewhat 
accustoms them tothe gloomy atmosphere. 
Being turned into the open sunlight, the 
sudden change strains and paralyzes the 
optic nerves, thus seriously affecting the 
eye-sight. A limited amount of light ad- 
mitted in front of the cows in stalls will 
rectify this mistake; although the main 
light-supply should be admitted from the 
rear of the stalls. The opening of the 
manure-holes may be resorted to when the 
weather will permit, but as there are times 
when this would expose the herd to severe 
weather, the light-supply should be made 
ample and permanent by the installation 
of regular frames for holding glasses to 
admit the light.—M. C. 


TWO CHARACTERISTICS OF A 
GOOD COW 

There are a number of characteristics 
that distinguish a good cow, but there are 
two that a good cow never lacks—they 
are invariable accompaniments. Take it 
where you will, and of whatever breed or 
type, a good cow always has a good head 
—a distinct dairy head—indicating strong 
vital and nerve force, and a capacious, 
roomy, well-formed udder. The head of 
a good dairy cow is never coarse an1 
rough, but always clean and feminine, 
yet strong and matronly. The udder 
should never be deep and pointed, shaped 
like an inverted bottle, but broad in the 
lower surface and the quarters evenly 
developed and placed well apart. A good 
cow will -have large prominent milk veins, 
and rich, soft, velvety skin. 

These two things, remember, are the 
foundation for a profitable cow. They are | 
not the only essential features, but a cow 
that has not these characteristics had bet- 
ter be discarded, even though she has a 
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DE LAVAL 


Butter Triumphs as Usual 
At National Dairy Show 


UTTER made from cream separated by De Laval Separators made the 
usual clean sweep of all highest awards at the great 1913 Chicago 
National Dairy Show and Annual Convention of the National Butter- 
makers’ Association, just as it has always done every year since the organiza- 

tion of the National Association in 1892. 
The highest score in 


Whole Milk Creamery Butter, ji:'“‘"°"" 
ed to O. N. Peterson, of Rapidan, Minn., a De Laval user, as were 187 out 
of the 200 whole milk creamery entries. 

The highest 


Gathered Cream Creamery Butter. {°:.\*"s;: 


gathered cream factory-made butter class was given R. O. Brye, of the 
Readstown Creamery Co., Readstown, Wis., this prize-winning butter being 
made from the cream of farm patrons all using De Laval Separators. 


Farm Dairy Butter The highest score in this class was 
* 





awarded to Mrs. D. H. Turnbull, of 
Monmouth, Ill., whose family has been using De Laval Cream Separators 


for over twenty years. 
The evidence 


De Laval Superiority Indisputable. 25°!" 


ority of De Laval cream and butter as demonstrated by the winning of all 
highest awards the world over for thirty years, is so overwhelming as to be 
indisputable and unanswerable. A De Laval catalog, to be had for the ask- 
ing, will make plain the reasons for it. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 

















Peter Schuttler.”’ All wagons look good 
makes a lot of difference what is under the paint. 


The One Best Wagon 
completely equipped wagon factory in the world. 


repair bills and trouble. 


The World’s Greatest Wagon Factory 


Ask the First 12 Men You Meet 


« ” wagon buil d at least ten of them will say ‘The 
ee ae a when the paint is fresh, but it 


Old Reliable Peter Schuttler 


is made in the honest, careful, old fashioned way—in the most modern and 


Peter Schuttler W cost a little more than the “almost as good” kind 
but they save much emg the difference in first cost in time, horses, 
harness, 


Write for Booklet About Peter Schuttler Roller Bearing Wagons 
Peter Schuttler Company, Chicago 
Established 1843 








royal pedigree.—R. B. 8. 
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A FARM MILK HOUSE 


By L. D. EDIE 





NE of the most important and pro- 
gressive policies of up-to-date dairy- 
men is the construction of more con 
venient and more sanitary buildings. We 
have, for a long time, realized that our old 
wooden structures were quite unclean and 
unhealthy. In spite of this however, it has 
seemed to require pressing demands from 
the large milk dealers to persuade us to act. 
An essential feature of this advance move 
is a milk-house, a concrete store room. 
Our only objection seems to be the cost, 
but I have found from experience that our 
imaginations have greatly magnified that 
item. I wish briefly to explain 
the construction of my own 
milk-room, which I consider 
very satisfactory and econom- 
ical. 

The first essential in milk- 
house construction is sanita- 
tion. To obtain this end, I lo- 
cated the building nearly four 
rods from the cow stable and 
still farther from manure or 
waste of any kind. I also planned to have 
the water trough and windows at the south 
side, insuring excellent disinfection by the 
sun’s rays and protecting the water from 
the cold northerly winds of winter. 

In planning the building, I took into 
consideration convenience and size. I 
allowed for about twelve cows and accord- 
inglymade a concrete tub 7 feet 13 inches 
by 4 feet 10 inches outside dimensions, 
and 2 feet 6 inches deep. The walls were 
5 inches thick and a partition 3 inches in 
thickness divided the tub into two sec- 
tions, one of them 3 feet in width, the other 
4 feet. Across one side I built a conven- 
ient alley way 4 feet. wide. 1 managed all 
of the work without the aid of any car- 
penter or mason and found that it was not 
so difficult but that any man who is at all 
handy with tools could do the work him- 
self. 

The foundation for the tub requires 
careful work. I excavated about one foot 
of earth and filled in with six inches of 
small boulders and gravel. I consider a 
foundation of six inches of gravel still 
better but where it is not easily accessible 
the other will give about as good service. 
The idea is to have a porous sub-base 
which will not hold water to freeze and 
heave the trough during the winter. 

As a measure of double safety I laid a 
tile drain part way underneath the gravel 
which served also to carry away surplus 
water from the tub. On the gravel I 
placed a six inch layer of concrete, mixed 
in the proportion of one part cement to 
seven parts coarse, clean, bank gravel. 
For the bottom to the tub I added to this 
base a five-inch layer of concrete mixed 
one part cement to four parts coarse 
screened gravel. Through the center of 
this layer I put a strip of woven wire 
fence for reinforcement and of course 
placed the pipe which would be necessary 
for carrying the water. 

Making the Forms 

In building the forms, care should be 
taken to have the inside surface as smooth 
Planed boards are best but 


as possible. 


rough lumber will do if evenly matched. 
The inside surface should be well greased 
before the concrete is placed. Plan to 











have the forms very stout but so that they 
can be easily taken down later on. 

Tamp firmly with a two by four or with 
a maul. Run a trowel along the inside of 
the boards to prevent pockets in the wall 
and to give a smoother appearance. 

I removed the forms in about twenty- 
four hours and to the inside surface ap- 
plied a finishing paste of pure cement and 
water with a whitew: brush. This 
finishing coat insures a water tight struc- 
ture. In removing the forms, care should 
be taken not to jar or crack the greer con- 
crete. The outside should be wet and 
smoothed down with a wood- 
float. 

Be sure to observe these pre- 
cautions: use only clean, coarse, 
screened gravel; lay all the 
water-tight concrete at a single 

— ration; use a sloppy mixture 

concrete; don’t injure the 

walls when taking down the 
forms. 

The floor or alley way is 
built the same as any concrete floor. I 
laid a base of four inches of concrete mixed 
one to seven with a one-inch finishing coat 
mixed one to two. to have it 
slope toward the drain so that it is very 
easily cleaned. 

Pipes and Outlets 

The arrangement of pipes and outle 
is largely a matter of personal opinion. 
I consider the following plan very satis- 
factory. Let the troughs be wholly 
separated—one to be used for game - 
stock, the other for cooling milk. In eac 
tub have an outlet pipe going into the 
drain and extending up to the proper 
height. In the pipe for the drinking tub 
an outlet hole can be drilled nearly to the 
height of the tub. In the cooling tub have 
the hole drilled at a height which will 
maintain a water level suited to your cans 
of milk. Have a branch in the inlet pipe 
affording a pipe for each tub and put a 
faucet on each branch. With this ar- 
rangement a constant circulation of fresh, 
cool water can be maintained in either tub. 
If it is desired to use ice in the tub, 
the faucet can be closed with no incon- 
venience. If it is desired to heat the 
drinking water in the cooler weather, the 
faucet for that tub can easily be closed. 

The practice of heating the water d 
the winter I have found very 
The installaton of a suitable cast iron 
heater costs about six dollars. It requires 
only three or four smali sticks of wood to 
heat the water so that stock can drink just 
as heartily as ona June morning. Without 
the heater the cows would drink very 
sparingly all winter. With the heater 
they would hurry from the stable to the 
tub, running even on the coldest mornings. 
Certainly this feature of the milk house is 
a very profitable investment. 

The construction of a covering for the 
base is a very simple matter. A dead air 
space in the siding will keep the water from 
freezing during the coldest weather. A 
good coating of white-wash is needed to 
make the room fully sanitary. 


If the work is done by the owners, the | ? 


cost of construction will be quite low. The 
advantages in sanitation, convenience and 
care of stock cannot be over . 
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Imported 
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Duty7 > "32: 
— Save or 


$152 


The Melotte— 
the wonderful a ty 
French - Belgian Melotte—the world’s 
grand prize winning cream separator, now 
offered on the first bona fide free trial, no-money- 
— offer a made cn any separator and at 

the same awd we would pay in um, plus 
$1.75 for water freight. Write—write for the spe- 
cial offer we are — No manufacturer of 
any separator, American or foreign, 
ever dared make such a startling offer before. 

All others who have pretended to 
ee er ee eee ane 

& cunpething out of you first. But 


want anything. Your request 
brings the great Melotte direct from a 9m to 
= it can prove its absolute super- 
ty against any cream separator ever made. 
The Melotte, introduced only one year a 
has swept the country. The machine which 
has won more than 180 international contests 18 
now in every state. And now theduty isoff—the 
loLte comes in free. You win—you save $15.25. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Without A Penny Down 


Your simple word that you would 
like to test this cream tor in your 
own barn or dairy house ent it to you 
instantly, We neither ask nor want you 
tosenda penny. We givea free trial, no 
C.O.D., no lease nor If, after 
30 days, you don’t want this wonderful 
separator, send it back at our expense. If 
you decide to keep the genuine Melotte, we 
will allow you to keep it on ex ly easy 


Monthly Payments 


These monthly payments are so 
small that you will hardly netice them. 


You only pay out of your increased profits. The 
Melotte Se itself, as epee not SS = 


=| Valuable Be Book Free 


vou our great beek “Prottte y we willsend 
fi 

Dairyin F written by two of 
the best known dairy sci. 
entistsin the country. Also 
our handsome Melotte 
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A GREAT COW 

When the year test of the Ayreshire cow 
Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th was com- 
pleted last October it was found that she 
was a top notcher in the dairy world, with 
a record of 23,022 pounds of milk averag- 
ing a test of 3.99 per cent fat, 917.6 merein 2 
of butter-fat which equals 1079.11 pounds 
of butter. 

This cow weighs about fourteen hundred 
and is an easy keeper in spite of her great 
production. From a dairyman’s stand- 
point she is a very profitable animal, for 
her 10,820 quarts of milk sold at 5 cents 
a quart totals$541. Her food cost $184.62, 
making her milk net her owner $356,38. 

Here’s what she ate to produce that 
enormous amount of milk. 














704 pounds of bran at $25 a tom........ $ 8.80 
762 “hominy at $26 a ton.. mee 9.91 
1074 “ ground oats at $32 a ton 17.18 
548 “ gluten at $28 a tom........ 7.67 
$12 “ cottonseed meal at $32 aton 12.99 
134 “ peanut meal at $30 aton... 2.01 
908 “ oil meal at $30 a ton....... 13.62 
S000 “  gilage at $3 a ton.......... 12.00 
21000 “ beets at $6 a ton........... 63.00 
2880 7 alfalfa hay at $26 a ton... 37.44 
$184.62 


Some of you have cows that are eating | 
$30 or $40 worth of feed a year and you | 
are not getting your money back. And 
you couldn’t help matters much by in-| 
creasing the feed cost up to $184.62 be- 
cause the cows haven’t the capacity to | 
turn feed into milk. While much can be | 
gained by proper feeding, yet breedin 
alone accounts for most of Lckasenaal 
records of top-notch cows of any breed. 

Are you content to sit and milk a dead 
beat cow, or to spend time on one that 
gives a two per cent profit for her keep? 

This Kate 4th made a profit on produe- 
tion alone of 193 per cent. If you could 
invest all your money at that rate of 
interest you would not worry about the 
high cost of living. And the calves from 
such a cow sell for big money. They are 
not made into bob veal either. 

The difference between successful farm- 
ing and unsuccessful employment at hard 
labor on a farm is the difference between 
equipment and the use made of that equip- 
ment. The cows, horses, hens and other 
live stock are as much equipment for ser- 
vice as the plows and other implements, 
It is a question of making them work for 
you instead of your working for them.— 
A. 8. 


4. 


BUTTER MAKING FOR PROFIT 

We keep about twenty Jersey cows and 
the first step in butter-making is to kee 
the cows in perfect health and the mil 
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Read This Free Book 


about all lighting systems 
before you buy any automobile 







pair. 
This book proves it and 
shows why. Let us send it to 
you free. 


This book tells why automobile electric 
light costs five to ten times more to use 
than Prest-O-Lite, and gives the testimon 
of automobile owners who have used both 
systems. 

It tells why eleetrie lighting makes a car 
heavy and expensive to operate, robs the 
engine of power, cuta down the speed of 
the car and cripples it on the hills. 

It gives a full report of the Motor Speed- 
way Tests, showing that electric apparatus ™ 
consumes over 10°% the power and 
fuel used in medium-priced cars. 

It shows how you can test this matter 
for yourself. 

It tells why people who want power, light 
weight, low tire expense, low up-keep cost, 
greater efficiency, greater safety, and bet- 
ter light at less expense, should buy a car 
designed to carry gas lighting. 


Are you an expert 


> . 
electrician? 

This book shows why the average dealer 
—why even the average electrician—cannot 
give repair service on electric systems, and 
why, in case of trouble, you would have to 
depend upon a factory expert, hundreds of 
miles away. 

It gives the statements of electricians 
and electrical engineers who use and prefer 
Prest-O-Lite on their own cars. 

It gives sample pages from the Instruc- 
tion Books for the care of electric systems, 
so you can.see what you are bargaining 
for before buying a system which needs 
more expert and more constant attention 
than the automobile engine itself. 

It shows why Prest-O-Lite gives better 
practical road light than electricity. 


Equal convenience 


at less expense 


This book tells bow gas can be burned in 
all five lamps, and lt and extinguished 
from the driver's seat, with all the conven- 
jence of electricity, withonly a small fraction 
of theexpense, andisten times more relial. lo. 

It tells w automobile manufacturers 
use electric lights against their wishes and 
against their ) oortn judgment. 

It discusses self-starters, of all kinds. 

It gives a mass of letters from owners of 
all kinds of cars, who have had electriclights 
torn out of their cars—tells their own 
experience in their own language. 

Automobile owners everywhere have 
been waiting for this information. It has 
taken us a@ long time and cost us a lot of 


Electric light costs five times more 
than gas light, robs a car of power, 
makes it heavy and complicated, 
eats up gasoline and tires, is unre- 
liable, and has many troubles 
that only a factory expert can re- 


one y togetit. But it costs you nothing. 
It is free—vyours for the asking. 

No matter what car you have in mind, 
no matter what equipment you're thinking 
of, read this remarkable book first. 

_It isn’t “technical”—we have nothing to 
hide. It is written in plain language— 
oy to read and understand And it 
makes the whole subject clear as daylight. 

If any dealer is trying to saddle an eloc- 
tric system on you, READ THIS BOOK, 
and you can then put him into a corner 
and make him admit that gas licht is the 
only sensible light for automobiles. 

The safety of your 
. 
family 

Don't stake the safety of your family on 
lights that may fail instantly and without 
warning at any time. Prest-O-Lite is the 
one lighting system upon which you can 
absolutely depend, on high-banked road 3 
slippery roads, rough roads—anywhere and 
all the time. If you don’t know why, 
READ THIS BOOK. 

Send us a letter or a postal, and we'll 
send you this book free by return ma.l. 

Better tear out the coupon now, so it 
won't slip your mind. 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


709 Speedway, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Exchange Agencies Everywhere 


(Contributors to Lincoln Highway) 














The PREST-O-LITE CO., Inc. 
709 Speedway, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send full information on all lighting 
systems and report of Speedway tests to 





(Name) 5 

R. F.D. or : 
St. No. 

County_ ry» Dire | 
State " (3) 














putea clean and sanitary. The milk 
is cooled to fifty degrees as soon as drawn 
and kept at as low a temperature as 
possible. It is ripened by warming up to 
seventy degrees until it begins to get sour 
when it is churned. A scant ounce of salt 
to the pound of butter is added and it is 
allowed to stand till the salt is dissolved; 
then work and put up ready for market. 

By doitig this extra work at home we 
make a very nice profit out of it where 
there would be very little profit or possibly 
a loss by selling cream. For example, the 
average for our herd is about 300 lbs. of 
butter per year. The average price for 
butter-fat paid last year on the route was 
about. 26 cents. ucting 20 Ibs per 
hundred for overrun, which is an average 
of what we get, we have 240 lbs. butter-fat 
at 26 cents, or $62.40 per cow for the year. 
For the same year our price averaged 
38 cents per lb., or $114.00 per cow, leav- 
ing balance of $51.60 per cow for churning 
and marketing. We also find a ready 
market for the fresh buttermilk which is 
considered a very fine drink by many. 
The skim milk is fed to hogs.—A. E. p 
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. ‘ furnish a 
ning, easily cleaned, perfect skimming, 
a minute, warm or cold. 


trial will astonish you. 

make you wish fe exchange, do not fail to get our great offer. Our 
of charge on is the most , elaborate and ex ive 
any concern in the world. Western orders Alled from 
and see for yourself what a big money g proposition 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., 


~ AMERICAN 


SEPARATO 


giving splendid sat- 
Thousands In Use £'3¢ sp'enditet 
your investigating our wonderful offer to 


made, ©: 
separator for only $15.95. Skims one 
akes thick or thin cream. Different from 


wart of m 
this picture, which illustrates our low priced large capacity machines. The 
is a sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest improvements. 


Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You 


Our wonderfully low prices and high quality on all sizes and generous terms of 
her your dairy is large or small, or if ave an oid separator of any 


we make you. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


new, weil easy run- 


‘Achy iituervated catalog, sent free 
book on Cream Separators issued by j 
ints. Write today for our cataleg ' | 
tress, ‘ 

Box 1059 Bainbridge, N. 


Y. 
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HE average milch cow in the United 
| States produces about 150 pounds 
of butter-fat a year. Figuring but- 
ter and feed at present prices this amount 
would lack considerable of paying for the 
feed which the cow eats in producing it. 
There are too many “star boarders” in 
the average dairyman’s herd. The busi- 
ness of producing milk is one of the many 
businesses in which success depends upon 
the amount of intelligence used. 

A dairy cow should be regarded as a 
machine for converting feed into dairy 
ywroducts The greatest profits will come 
_ the best machines. Any machine is 
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and 169 pounds of butter in the same time. 

With all surrounding conditions the 
same, one cow produced two and a half 
times as much as the other. Cow number 
27 was a very profitable cow, while num- 
ber 62 lacked considerable of paying for 
her feed. 

A number of typical examples showing 
the extent of variation in the production 
of animals of the same herd are reported 
by the Illinois experiment station. In one 
herd of fifteen cows, the fat production 
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Hinge -Door 
SILO 


Write today for Free Book 
™ telling all about the greatest 
i of all Silos— 

Wis “*The Silo That 

4 Gives Satisfaction’’ 
I Hinge-Door prevents freezing 
We in Winter and drying in Sum- 
mer—saves time and work. Get 
our offer today—also get 
offer on the Lansing Silo 
and the light-running Sil- 
berzahn Silage Cutter—Ad- 
dress nearest office, Dept.7 . 


Woods Bros. Silo & Mfg. Co. 
General Offices: Lincoln, Nebraska 
» Miech., Maryvil Me., Min- 


Minn., East St. is, IL, 
ansas, 


































was found to vary from 49 pounds for the | 
poorest cow to 200 pounds for the best 
cow. In this herd, ten of the cows lost 


most economical when running at full ca- | money—varying from $1.58 to $27.52/ 
pacity. So if we are going into this business | each. The other five cows paid a small 


of producing milk, why not get the best 
machines available and run these machines 
at full capacity; and then at the end of 
each month the figures on the profit side 
of the ledger will make us feel like our 
trouble has been worth while. 

During recent years the prices of dairy 
products have not advanced in proportion 
to the prices of feeds. The result is that 
dairymen are obliged tofadopt new methods 
whereby the products will be increased. 
The great sot ane is to find out what the 
cow is doing. Much has been published 
duirng recent years about the advantage 
of keeping individual records of dairy 
cows, but still there are many who persist 
in asking the question, ‘‘Why test cows.”’ 

Keep Records 

The average dairyman is not receiving 
a fair profit on his investment in cows and 
equipment and at the same time he is not 
aware of the fact because he keeps no 
records of what his cows are doing. When 


his neighbor asks him what a certain cow | 


produces, he will say that she overflows a 
two gallon bucket every milking when in 
fact, more than one-half of the milk is 
uessing 


foam. The thing to dois to stop 
and get a pair of scales and a Babcock 
tester and find out what the cows are 


doing. 

Many dairymen have gotten the false 
notion that one cow is practically as good 
as another. Others have gotten it into 
their heads that they are such good judges 
of cows that they can tell how much a cow 
will produce by looking at her. These 
kinds of men are being robbed by their 
own false pride. Here is another of the 
many cases where egotism is not a valuable 
asset. 

Dairy cows vary widely in production 
even when apparently they would be 
capable of soaiecine thesame. Two cows 
may possess identical breeding and prac- 
tically the same conformation and with 
the same feed and care one may produce 
many times as much as the other. No 
better example of this is furnished than 
two cows owned by the Missouri experi- 
ment station. The two cows went by the 
numbers 27 and 62. Both were registered 
Jersey cows and judging from their 
general appearance both appeared as if 
they would be good producers. The two 
cows calved just a week apart. Each 
was given the same care and their rations 
were of the same composition, varying 
only in amount to suit the individual. 
Their maintenance requirements were 
found to be the same. Cow number 27 


produced 8522 pounds of milk and 469 
pounds of butter in one year while cow 
number 62 produced 3188 pounds of milk 
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ny ranging from $1.41 to $10.21 per 
vead. There was a difference in profit 
between the best and poorest cow of $37.73 
The owner received $112.39 less for his 
dairy products than he would have re- 
ceived for the feed that he fed his cows. 
On an average each cow lacked $7.49 of | 
paying for her feed and care. 

‘his only illustrates what would prob- 
ably be found in nearly every dairy 
where no milk and feed records are kept. 
A poor dairy cow is one of the most effi- 
cient robbers that one could find. Her 
apparent value is seldom her real value. 
A large meaty udder very often serves 
as an excellent mask to conceal a poor 
dairy cow from the man who judges what 
a cow will produce by her gained eupenth 
ance. In milch cows general appearances 
are often very deceiving. 

Why do we continue to move blindly 
on and let our poor cows rob us? Why 
don’t we stop for just one moment and | 
take an inventory of the whole situation? | 
Solve each problem as it presents itself, | 
keeping in mind always that in this age of 
high prices we must consider the little 
things on thefarm. Let’s make our farming 
a business and conduct it as such. Con- 
sider each animal as a machine for the 
production of beef, pork or milk, and have 
only the most efficient machines. Keep 
your eye on each machine and if it is not 
efficient. get rid of it. After you have con- 
ducted your farming on F men business 
principles for awhile, I am satisfied that 
you will come to the conclusion that it’s 
the brains that you put into the business” 
that counts. 


BITTER CREAM 

“What makes my cream so bitter in 
cold weather?” writes a farmer in Ne-| 
braska. “I keep it at a very low tem- 
perature and try to keep it clean. My 
cows are not eating any bitter weeds or 
fodder.” 

This bitterness is caused by bacteria 
oe as sourness is caused by lactic acid 

acteria, The bitter bacteria will grow 
at lower temperatures than the sour 
bacteria, hence they are es while 
the cream remains sweet ‘hen you 
warm it up for churning they grow so fast 
that they crowd out the souring bacteria 
and you get unfavorable results. Don’t 
keep the cream so cold, and don’t let it 
get so old before churning 








Something must be done to prevent 
the annual slaughter of new-born heifer 
calves in the milk-producing sections, if 
we do much to put the dairy business on 
a better basis. 





eave ha money. 


| "wa, GALLOWAY, PRES. 
Galloway Co. 


William 










THE BETTER FARMER YOU ARE, THE 
MORE YOU NEED A UTICA PLIER 

Never drive out with a load for market without 
having a Utica Piier under the seat or in your pocket 
You will appreciate the “Tool of Unlimited Uses.” 
No. 700 Household or Pocket Plier, two wire cutters, 
tem side cutting edges for twine, cord or wire 
slot in nose to hold nail or wire for brad-awl work 
one handle a screw-driver, theother areamer or punch 


Utica “Black Bull” Staple Puller and Farmer's Gen- 
eral Utility Tool for building and repairing fences and 
fixing machinery. Thousands giving satisfaction be 
cause of great usefulness and wonderful durability 
For sale by the best of hardware dealers. Our Plicr 
Pointers is interesting. May we send you a copy’ 
A post card will bring it to you, ' 

**There are no just as good as Utica.” 
Tm pool at your dealer's, $1. By parcel post from 


us, $1.15. 
UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CO., UTICA, N.Y 


FEED GRINDER 
This new is especial! oe 
ad toon with a Gasoline 
An honest mill sold in anhonest 


le it. Me Mansy down. 
hg t if satisfied, 


i 

if not, return at m 

Grinds Ear Corn and ali small 
grains. Write for FREE Catalogue 



















For Every Variety of Work. 
Have conical shaped grinders. Different 
from ail others. Handiest to operate and Qe 
LIGHTEST RUNNING. 
7 sizes—< to % horse power. One 
windwheel use. (Alse make Sweep 
ere—Coare Plain. 


N.H. BOW SHER, Seuth Bend, Ind. 
IT PAYS TO DEHORN 


Dehorned cows give more milk; take 
less room; are gentle and easily handled, 
Dehorned steers fatten quicker and 
are not dangerous. Horns cost 
money; remove them with the new 
Improved Keystone Deborner 
quickest, cleanest, strongest and most 
Satistactory. Clean, shear and sliding 
cut; no crushing; no bruising. Money 

k guarantee, Send for booklet 


M. T. Phillips, Box 101 Pomeroy, Pa 
The CHALLENGE CHURN 


gets ALL the butter out. Best by Test. Write today for 
our free booklet *“The Science of Butter-Making” anc 
ilust’d catalog. Butter in 5 minutes. Agents wanted 
THE MASON MFG... C®.. Dept. S. Canton, Ohio 


Successful Farming advertisements 
are guaranteed to be as represented. 

















RURAL TUBERCULOSIS 


The rt comes from the field man of 
the Iowa State Board of Control that more 
than fifty per cent of those afflicted with 
tuberculosis in the state are from the 
farms. What an appalling fact for any 
state to face—and it is probably true in 
almost every state where the climate com- 
pels folks to spend much time indoors. 

Mr. Kepford assigns the reason to a 
lack of sanitation on the farms. The farm- 
ers do not understand or will not observe 
a laws of hygiene. eh 

‘our tax money goes to support the 
tuberculosis hospitals and the ‘ciepalen 
for their extension, so it is up to you to 
stop this payment of money by removing 
the cause in rural districts. 

The country ought to be free from such 
diseases as tuberculosis. But we face the 
appalling fact that it is not. Too little 
attention is paid to the ventilation of 
homes. Pure air is as important as pure 
food and drink. But the farmer pays 
little attention to any of the three. In too 
many cases no provision is made for fresh 
air in the house, especially the sleeping 
rooms, and little heed fs paid to the water 
and milk consumed by the family. The 
cows may transmit tuberculosis to the 
children through the milk, or the home 
meat supply may be contaminated by 
disease and the farmers not recognize it. 
Quite a percentage of the hogs sent to 
market are afflicted with tuberculosis 
from the droppings of tuberculous steers 
or from the tuberculous milk fed them. 
Some localities are so afflicted with tuber- 
culosis that the packers refuse to buy hogs 
from that source. 

The farmers often build better barns 
than they do houses to live in—that is, 
a dairy barn will be ventilated and well 
lighted and every effort made to keep the 
cows in health, but the health of the 
family is often not considered. 

For the safety of the h and calves 
some states have demanded | by law that 
creameries pasteurize the skim milk re- 
turned to the farms, but the families will 
drink that same diseased milk without 
sterilizing. It is little wonder that over 
half the cases of tuberculosis come from 
the farms. 

If you don’t like these figures, remove 
the cause; clean up. 


COW LOST CUD 

“My best cow” says a reader in Mis- 
souri, “has lost her cud, so the neighbors 
say. What can I do for her?” 

That is an old saying that simply 
means the cow has lost her appetite od 
cause she is not well. Some foolishly fix 
up an artificial cud but that is nonsense. 


Let her alone and when she gets well her | 


appetite will return and she will eat. 
Cows can’t chew cuds unless they eat. 


WHAT IS BEST BREED 

One of our subscribers in Wisconsin 
wants to know what breed of dairy cattle 
is the best. 

There is no best breed. It depends on 
what particular line of dairying you wish 
to follow whether you choose ahhent that 

ives rich milk or large quantities of milk 
ess rich, It depends much on the kind 
of roughage and pasture you have whether 
you choose one breed or another. But 
get the breed that prevails in your local- 
ity then you have an outlet for lus 
stock. Don’t try to be an odd aelgiben. 


Advertised goods must be good goods. 
Every statement made by an advertiser 
in Successful Farming must be fulfilled. 
Our guarantee of advertisers requires it. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


SHARPLES | 
MILKER ; 





Easy to Clean 


Easy to Keep Clean |: | 


“They are easy to take 
care of,” writes one 
SHARPLES MILKER 
user, whose name we 
will be glad to furnish 
on request. ‘“‘When 
we get through milking 
we milk a pail of water 
through them, the ma- 
chine is cleansed in 
water about scalding, 
then placed in a solution 
of lime water. 


**The machines do not hurt 
the cows. We have used 
them eighteen months. To 
anyonein the dairy business 
I would recommend them. 
We are milking around 
seventy cows daily in an 
hour and ten minutes. We 
use five units. 


*‘One man attends to the 
milkers and another man 
strips the cows. The cows 
like it better than hand 
milking and it does away 
with the labor problem. I 
had to keep eight and nine 
men on my farm, but after 
pay day we might have one 
or two to do the milking. 
It just made things hum for 
the foreman and one or two 
men that would beregularly 
on the job. Now we are 
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under no obligations to 
them. Everything worl:s 
smoothly and there is no 
friction among the. men 
pickfhg out the easy milkers 
and all those stunts.”” ~ 


The SHARPLES MILKER 
now is being used in dairies 
of from 15 to 700 cows. 
Built sturdily, its operation 
is alsolutely reliable. 


Ask the editor of any na- 
tional authoritative dairy- 
ing paper what he thinks of 
the SHARPLES MILKER, 


Catalog on request, 


TheSharples Separator 
Company 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


San Francisco,Cal, 
Portland, Ore, | 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Winnipeg, Can. 


Chicago, Tl, 
Dallas, Texas 
Omaha, Neb. 
Toronto, Can, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Agencies Everywhere 
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i and new addresses. 








ou Going to Move 


F you are going to move this spring, please advise us at once so you will not 
miss any copies of Successful Farming. Please be sure to give both your old 


(For Convenience Use the Coupon Below). 


2! 








en 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


| I am going to move; please change my address from 
Old Address 








| My Name Is __. 
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VV RITE for our big free colored catalog folder 
today and get our astonishing 
offer on the 1914 Model New Butter- 


fly Cream Separator. You can now get 
any size machine we make on easy pay- 
ment terms of only $2 down and have a 
year to pay the rest of our low factory-to- 
farm prices. Think of it! The mone 

you get for only 8 pounds of butter will 
now put one of these big labor-saving, 


money-making machines in your homeand 
after that the separator itself will more than earn 
the other easy payments before they are due. 
You won't feel the cost at all. Surely you will 
never have a bette: opportunity to get a cream sep- 
arator, especially s'nce you can deal direct with the 
factory and save haif. Nearly 25,000 of these splendid 
machines already it: use. Every one guaranteed a life 
time. You can have one too, Send the coupon, today, 


New Butterfly 


Cream Separators 


‘24 


ALBAUGH - 
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of milk per hour. Guaranteed a life-time. Made also in four larger 
sizes up to No. 5% shown here. Send the coupon below for FREE 
catalog folder and latest, rock-bottom, factory-to-farm price-list. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


me 2 ees 


Easy Payments—No Interest 





When you receive our catalog you can 
quickly decide which size New Butterfly 
Separator you want to try 30 days at our risk. Send 
only $2.00 with your order. We will gladly ship any machine 
we make—large or small — with this understanding, that you 
are to use it on your farm 30 days at our risk. If at the 
end of this trial you are not fully satisfied—if you are not 
convinced beyond all doubt that the New Butterfly Separator 
is the best separator you can buy even at twice the price we ask, simply 
return it to us at our expense and we will refund every penny you have 
aid including the freight charges both ways. YOU DON’T RISK A 
INGLE PENNY by accepting this offer. You take no chance whatever. 


Send the Coupon Today 


“cS - eae 

Just fill out the coupon at the right and take advan- 
tage of this remarkable offer at once. Never before have you 
had such an opportunity—perhaps never again will it be so 
easy for you to get oneof these big, fine, labor-saving, money-making 
machines. When our 1914 stock is sold this offer must be withdrawn. & 
You should act quickly. Send the coupon NOW and get our big, FREE 

Catalog Folder, prinied in colors, with astonishingly low factory-to- 3 


farm prices. Address * 
2150 Marshall Bivd. 


| ALBAUGH-DOVER CO... ‘tscrtat.ss 
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FARMING 


Only*2 Down 


») Sizes To 
Gh aveler-y= 


Only $2 Down—1 Year to Pay 
buys the New Butterfly Junior No. 2 


—light running, easy cleaning, close skim- 


ming, durable—pay only $2.00 down and then $2.00 
a month for eleven months— no interest to pay—no extras. Skims 95 quarts 




















. Cleaned and closest skimming 


From 












This eut 
shows our big 
size 54. Skime5o0 
to 600 lbs, of milk 
hour. Has easy 
cleaning, one piece 
Aiuminum skimmin 
device, low tank an 
frictionless pivot ball 
»earing. Terms only $2down 
and smail monthly paymenta. 


Proof From Actual Users 


Albangh-Dover Co,, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sirs: the New pomerey Separator has 

roved to be the best paying machine on the farm. 

he cream from foar cows broug.t us $4.00 for 
the month of October. I can recommend it to be 
as easy running and as easy toclean as any on the 
market, Yours very yes 

Williamstown, Ohio. ©. 0. TRACKLER. 
Albaugh-Dover Co., Chicago. Ill. 

Dear Sirs: We have been usingone ofthe New 
Butterfly Cream 
and will ea 





rators for about four years 
it is the easiest running, iest 
machine I ever 
saw. I can recommend them anyone wanting 


a first-cl rator, ours trul 
Douncllon iowa,” = CHAS TH RIRGHNER. 


Albaugh-Dover Co.,2150 Marshall Blvd., Chicago, 

Please mail our FY REE Catalog Folder with 
Gescription of aul sizes, factory-to-farm prices 
rms. 


Feb., 1914 


I Year 
ToPay 


OurBigChicago 
Factory Build- 
me inga~whereNew 
« ButterfivCream 

Senarators are 
made. 
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SUCCESS ON AN ABANDONED FARM 


- 





HYwillthe , a 
farmer x mn, 
emigrate se 

to the cold and 44 
bleak Northwest 
when right in his 
home community 
he may be able to 
buy a run-down, 
worked-out farm at 
a real bargain? He 
can profitably 
spend three or four 
years in reclaiming 
the place and by 
that time he will 
really have doubled 
or trebled his 
money. 

For example take 
the case of W. P. 
Duggan of Rock County, Wisconsin. He 
wanted to buy a milk farm close to a 


retail milk and cream. His capital was limited so he hunted 
around until be ran across a run-down farm located but 
two miles from a city of 20,000 inhabitants. The farm 
contained 100 acres; the Jand was and over-run with 
weeds. The place had been rented for scores of years to 
tenants who had mined the fertility from the soil. Mr. Duggan 
bought the = ata ain as no one else wanted it. Five 
years after he purchased the farm he refused offers of $100 an 
acre for it which was more than double what he paid. 

On his new farm this progressive countryman, first of all, 
had to battle the weeds. He practiced intensive cultivation, 
he handhoed the fields, he grew buckwheat and alfalfa; he pas- 
tured the worst fields with sheep and hogs and finally con- 
quered these crop despoilers after a desperate fight. Then he 
had to return humus to the soil; plowing under such green 
manuring crops as elover, cowpeas and soybeans accomplished 
thisend. The use of cm of stable manure which he obtained 
from loca) livery les for the hauling aided greatly in en- 
riching the soil. Seme of the soil was acid and a distributed 
over it several carloads of lime. From ten to fifteén tons of ma- 
nure per acre as well as two loads of lime effected wonders in 
bringing the soil back to a condition of profitable erop pro- 

uction. 

This milk farmer purchased 18 grade Guernsey cows and a 
pure bred bull for the purpose of grading up his herd. He tried 
to produce a quality of milk that satisfied all sanitary require- 
ments. When he embarked in the retail milk business, milk 
was selling for 6 cents a quart in the neighboring city. The 
Duggan milk soon established a reputation for itself a keen 
demand was developed for this pure milk which was particularly 
recommended by local doctors for infant feeding. Mr. Duggan 
soon raised the price of his milk to 8 cents and finally to 10 
cents a quart with absolutely no decrease in the demand. He 
had several samples of the milk tested for bacterial content 
and he found that in every ease the product contained less 
a7 10,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter, the limit for certified 

At present the Duggan farm markets about 160 quarts of 
milk daily and approximately 25 quarts of cream. The whole 
milk sells for 10 cents a quart, skim milk for 3 cents and cream 
for 40 cents a quart. t year 24 of the grade Guernseys 
— 6350 pounds of 4.4 per cent milk per animal. For 

st four years he produced clean and sanitary milk under 
decidedly inferior conditions. His dairy barn was old-fashioned, 
poorly-lighted and illy-ventilated. He had to practice very 
sanitary methods of feeding and caring for the animals. The 
stable was white- 
washed once a 





By GENE DAY 
sized town so that he could establish a milk route and 


over the opening of 
the pail. Again in 
the bottling room 
the milk is strained 
through cotton and 
gauze. Milk re- 
cords are main- 
tained regardin 
the production o 
each cow, while but- 
ter-fat tests are 
often run so that 
any unprofitable 
producers may be 
detected and culled 
from the herd. As 
soon as the milk is 

wn it is con- 
veyed to the bot- 
tling room where it 
is immediately 
cooled to fifty-eight degrees Fahrenheit and 
bottled in sterilized containers. The equip- 
ment of the bottling room includes a water boiler, sterilizing 
oven, bottle washing and bottle-filling machine which were 
installed at an expense of about $200. 

It is particularly noteworthy that Mr. Duggan realized a net 
profit of $2,300 from 18 cows on his 150 acre farm the third 

ear that he was in the milk business. Of course since that 

ime his expenses have increased. He has built a new barn 
and has improved other buildings about the place. However 
during the last three years his annual milk sales have increased 
about $1,000 a year. 

From asmall beginning he has built up a fine farm that today 
is worth about $30,000 including the equipment. There is 
approximately $4,300 worth of live stock on the farm at the 
present time. 

Within the last year Mr. Duggan completed a commodiou: 
round, dairy barn on his farm which is 64 feet in diameter anc 
accomodates 40 cows. In the center of the building is a solid 
wall, concrete silo that is 14 feet in diameter, 56 feet high ard 
has a capacity for 225 tons. The barn is completely equipped 
with manure carriers, up-to-date stalls, stanchions and feeding 
mangers. It is well-lighted and thoroughly ventilated. The 
new barn is directly attached to the old building which is now 
used as a horse barn. Although the new barn with the silo cost 
about $4,000, in the estimation of Mr. Duggan it is well worth 
the outlay. 

Cows, corn and clover are the keynotes of the song of success 
that has been sung on this Middle Western milk farm. All 
the roughage that is fed and a portion of the grain are home- 
grown. The bran, cottonseed and oil meal that are pur- 
chased bring added fertility to the fields. All the manure 
—— on the farm at present is hauled directly from the 

arn to the field, 100 noun of raw rock phosphate being added 
to each load of manure. As a result the crop yields are contin- 
ually on the increase. Annually about 60 acres of corn, 27 
acres of clover and alsike hay, 24 acres of oats, 15 acres of bar- 
ley and 7 acres of alfalfa are produced. Barley is the only cash 
crop that is sold, seed barley being sold at about $3 per bushel 
so that usually one acre of barley returns as high an income 
as do three acres of oats that are fed on the farm. The dairy 
cows are fed according to capacity and production. Ensilage, 
corn fodder, alfalfa, clover and alsike hay as well as a grain 
ration composed of one part of cottonseed or oil meal, two parts 
of corn and cob meal and two parts of bran engender maximum 
production on the part of the dairy matrons. 

There are hundreds of run-down farms of the caliber of the 
original Duggan farm that are waiting for profitable reclamation 
in all parts of the corn belt. Are you going to be one of the 

lucky ones who are 
to duplicate the 





month; the cows 
were groomed daily 
the barn was main- 
tained in a thor- 
oughly clean and 
sanitary condition. 
Each milker wore a 
clean apron while 
milking and prac- 
ticed the dry meth- 
od of milking, us- 
ing precautions to 
see that his hands 
and finger nails 
were very clean. 
Small-to pped 
Gurler milk * pails 
are used, a layer of 
absorbent cotton 
between two layers 
of gauze being used 
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Dairy cows and fertile soil go hand-in-hand. Cows may be kept on poor soil, but soil will not 
remain poor when cows are kept upon it, 


success of this Wis- 
consin dairyman? 
Plenty of loafer 
farms are to be had 
at sacrifice prices. 
It is up to you 
whether you want 
to again introduce 
them to the civiliz- 
ing influences of the 
plow, the cultivator 
and grain binder. 
Why go west, or 
south, or north, 
when right in vour 
immediate vicinity, 
under your very 
nose may be one of 
thegreatest bargains 
in farming and your 
opportunity? 
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MY METHOD 


By ARCHIE E. 


WITH COWS 


VANDERVORT 








Transporting dairy stock by motor truck. 


soon as I was old enough to under- 
stand the details and take hold of the 
work. From the first I was determined 
to have a herd of thoroughbred Holstein 
cattle. I was brought up with a herd of 
mongrel or native cows but they did “ 
tme. When I was old enough and had 
ved a little money, I bought three thor- 
oughbred Holstein c: alve 3, two heifers and 
a buli, at a cost of $175. This was the 
foundation of my present herd. I have 
stuck to the Holsteins all these years 
because I believe they are the best all 
around dairy cows for afarm. I say this 
from actual experience for I have owned 
a good many cows. Holsteins are active, 
hearty and long and large milkers. 

In selecting cows I do not tie to cows 
with great official backing, but business 
cows that have proved to be large yielders 
and high testers. By saving the calves 
from the best. cows it will not be long be- 
fore a good business herd can be worked up. 

[ prefer to have the largest number of 
my cows freshen in the fall. I leave the 
calves with their mother until they are 
thoroughly dry, when the calf is taken 
away and taught to drink out of a pail. 
During the first few days I feed the calf 
three times a day, giving not more than 
ten pounds (five quarts) of nev milk per 
day. I feed four pounds in the morning, 
two at noon and four pounds at night. 
Great care is taken not to overfeed the 
young calf, as it is liable to cause scours 
and otherwise injure the growth of the 
calf, This amount of mille is gradually 
increased as the calf grows older. Gener- 
ally ten to twelve pounds are given per 
day when three to five weeks old, fourteen 
to sixteen pounds when six to eight weeks 
old, and eighteen to twenty pounds when 
three months old. These quantities are 
not fixed, »ount will vary som > 
what according to the size and vigor of une 
call. 


When the 


] BECAME interested in dairying as 


as the an 


ilf is about two weeks old I 
introduce warm, sweet skim milk in the 
dict, making the change gradually. I be- 
rin by substituting one-half pound of skin 
il Vv Bu 1LULINg On } i 
milk for the same amount of whole milk 
in each feed, increasing the amount of 
ekim milk one pound a day until the 
char ize is complet 

The feeding of dry grain is begun as 
soon as they are about two weeks old. I 
have no fixed rule as to the amount of 
grain to give a calf, being governed by the 


constitution of the calf and by studying 
him. About the right amount is frm 
cne to eight pounds a day according to the 

of the calf. The best grain for feeding 


‘ s and what I have used for many 
years very successfully is mixed as follows: 
100 pounds ground oats, 100 pounds oil 
m« 100 pounds wheat mixed feed, 100 
pou! ds molasses feed, 100 pounds of 
- ny. ‘This ration 1s greatly relished 
by the calves and is a great developer. 
As soon as the ex alves will e: at it they are 
giv en timothy or clover and alfalfa hay. 
ittle salt is given every day and care is 
tak en not to overfeed at any time. 
My calves are large and develop into 
xtra In irge cows. I attribute my success 
in raising e«lvyes to feeding warm, sweet 
skim milk, 


T 
ing a good allowant f 


It takes them right to the farm. 

grain, some bright hay, salt, plenty of 
sunlight, good shelter and clean, stalls 
with plenty of bedding. 

My cattle are kept in ery Te 


lighted and ventilated basement barns. 
All are equipped with concrete floors. 
The gutters are cleaned daily and the 
cows kept well bedded with oat straw and 
sawdust or shavings. All cows’ bellies, 
flanks and tails are clipped which makes it 
a very easy matter to keep them clean. 
Clean cows and clean stables, I find, are 








necessary for the best results. 

My cows are fed their grain and milked 
at about 5 a. m. After the milking is 
finished they are given their allowance 
of hay. At noon they are fed hay, either 
alfalfa, oat or clover. At 5 o’clock they 
are fed their grain rations again, milked 
and then fed their feed of ensilage. My 
grain ration consists of the following 
mixed together: 200 pounds molasses 
feed, 100 pounds oil meal, 100 pounds 





hominy and 100 pounds gluten. I feed 
from eight to fifteen pounds to each cow | 
per day, according to the size and capacity 
of the animal when she is milking. When 
the cows are dry about half this amount 
is given. 

My barns are equipped with water 
buckets before each cow. This I find is a 
very essential thing in getting a good flow 
of milk, I find that when cows are turned 
out of doors to water the cow will not 
uniformly get enough, saying nothing 
about, the chill given by the cold water 
and air. Today she does not drink enough, 
tomorrow she over-drinks. One extreme 
is as bad as the other. If I had to take 





out my water buckets every spring and 
replace them with new ones in the fall, the 
extra expense would be returned to me in 
a short time by more milk and the cow! 
would be in a much better condition on| 
the same feeding. On all pleasant days 


| 
| 
' 
the cows are turned out of doors for exer- | 
| 


cise. 
I have two silos and find that silage is 
a necessity on the farm. A good silo, 


properly managed, is one of the best pays 
ing investments on the farm. About 
twenty-five pounds of silage per day is 
given each cow and it is fed from the 
time it is put in in the fall until they are 
turned out to pasture. 

My milk is skimmed at home, the skim | 

Lil ‘fed to the calves and the cream sold 
on the market. By doing this I get nearly 
as much out of my milk as if I sold it and 
have the skim milk to feed which is not 
only a valuable calf feed, but by keepin, 
pom e calves the farm is greatly Laneoved 
by the extra fertilizer. 


IS TUBERCULIN TEST REQUIRED? 

An Ohio subscriber wants to know if 
a city board of health has the right to 
prevent him from selling milk in the cit 
unless his cows have been tested wit 
tuberculin. 

A city board of health has all the 
_ ers that a state will grant it. If you) 
lived in Lilinois you could not be stopped | 
by such a ruling, for the last legislature 
repealed the law permitting boards of 
he: alth to make or enforce such a ruling. | 
lhis.xepeal was based upon the report of | 











nmission to stuly the tuberculin test. | 
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The way to do itis 
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Weigh 2806 Ibs. 


Why lose profits breeding and feeding 
scrub hogs. Two of our O. L. C. Hogs 
weighed 28061bs. Will ship you sample 
pair of these famous hogs ontimeand give 
agency to first applicant. We are origi- 
nators, most extensive breeders andship- 
pers of thoroughbred hogs in the world, 


U. S. Govt. Inspected Herd 


Write for Free Book, 
“The Hog from Birth to Sale.” 


FREE-—One 15-0z. can of our celebrated 
Silver Live Stock Powcer for free trial. 
Send for it today. 
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FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS) 
Continued from page 8. 

To encourage railroad building in the | 
West, in the earlier days, Congress made 
laud grants averaging about 7,500 acres of 
land for each mile of railroad built. The 
subsidies paid by the government to the 
Union Pacific Railroad, with the unpaid 
interest to date, amount to twice as much 
as it would cost to reproduce the roads. 

To induce private capital to build rail- 
roads in Alaska, in the manner we encour- 
aged their building in the West, we would | 
have to give the whole country to the 
railroads. Secretary Lane, who for several 
years was a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, is working ener- 
getically for government railroads in 
Alaska, and because of his knowledge 
and experience with private ownership 
and government regulation in this country 
he is making it extremely difficult for the 
opponents of the bills to answer his argu- 
ments. 

Panama Fortified With Toy Canons 

After a lot of controversy, a few years 
ago, Congress decided to fortify the Pana- 
ma Canal, and a lot of money was spent 
in building forts and planting cannon 
there, with the idea that they might 
sometime be necessary to prevent some 
other country from taking possession 
of the big ditch. 

It has leaked out recently that after 
these forts were finished, United States 
warships were sent to secretly test the 
value of these fortifications, and the army 
and naval officers who did the work report- 
ed that the forts and guns were useless 
and that the government’s money had 
been wasted in building fortifications that 
could be shot to pieces by warships with- 
out any trouble. Now more millions 
are to Le spent in building more forts 
and planting more cannons. 

Whether the forts and guns will ever 
ve used or not is purely a matter of 
speculation. What is certain, is that it all 
makes business for the Armor Plate 
Trust, which Secretary Daniels says is 
making one hundred per cent profit on 
armor plate bought by the government 
and for the Powder Trust, which Con- 
gressman Tavenner says is making three 
huncred per cent profit on the powder 
and projectiles used in target practice 
and tests of guns and plate. 

Down in Ganga Bay the remains 
of the old Texas, which a few years ago 
was one of the finest battleships in t 
Navy, are being used as a target for other 
battleships to fire at. Naval experts 
agree that styles in battleships change so 
fast a ship is obsolete six or eight years 
after it is built. Nevertheless, there is 
talk of building four battleships a year. 
This talk is encouraged by a big “patri- 
otic” society called the Navy League,thé 
prominent boosters of which are officials 
im the Steel, Copper, Powder and Ship 
Building Trusts. It is announced that if 
Congress appropriates for only one 
battleship this year, the ship to be built 
will cost something like $18,000,000; if 
two are built, they will cost only $10,000,- 
000 each. There isn’t a war in sight, or 
the prospect thet there ever will one 
in which this country will be engaged 
but the cost of the army and navy and 
of pensions—payment for wars pas! and 
future—amount to about half a billion 
dollars a year. 

You farmers pay a big share of this 
bill. Why don’t you get after your con- 
gressmen and tell them you want this 
waste of money stopped now? 





if the nervousness of a cow is met with 
loud talk or abuse it is sure to result in a 
falling-off in that cow’s milk-production. 


The boy who knows it all at fifteen 
doesn’t know half as much at fifty. 
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this many times every day!” 


What a sensible idea! To put this handy little telephone between 


your house and barn. ht now, while Winter’s stinging winds and 
snow are here, you can save many trips back and forth. And your 
good wife need not go to the door and call herself hoarse trying to 
make you or the men hear. 





Easy to get. Easytoputup. , 


We have an outfit for you, all packed and ready to mail by parcel post— 
two telephones, batteries, 150 foct of wire (extra wire for a trifie) and the A 
few screws, tacks and connections necessary. This whole outfit will cost yo 
you only $/7.00, delivered at your door, You or your hired man can ., 
put up the line and have it in use in a couple of hours. FA 


You can rely on this Inter-phone, for it is made by the manufac- ao 

turers of all the “Bell” telephones and is of the same high quality 

as the thousands of Western Electric Rural Telephones inuse g _ Western 

by progressive farmers everywhere, Electric Co. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY, to nearest address below, and we'll 4 

send you a booklet that will make you want to order an Inter- Please send 

phone without delay. Or send check or money order and we will 4 me your booklet 

mail set immediately. y No, 31 describing 
the Inter-phone for 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY , 








Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 ‘‘Bell’* Telephones eres 
New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Boston Pittsburgh St. Louis Salt Lake City Name 
Philadelphia Cleveland Omaha Los Angeles 
— ——— —_ Seattle 

fialo ianapolis caver Portland 

Atlanta Milwaukee ¢ P.O. Address — 
New Orleans Minneapolis 





EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED @ State 


Snter.phones 
10,000 Acres Just Opened! 


tems traverse this seetion and good roads the year 
‘round solve the problem of markets. 

Remember we are a lumber concern and are 
disposing of this land 
because the timber has 
been cut, and not from a 
speculative stand-point— 
hence we can offer it at 
extremely 





Farm lands of Soll are offered to home- 
seekers by the Edward Hines Lumber Co. — the 
worid's largest lumber dealers—ia upper Wisconsin 


amidst their various land 
Upper Wisconsin 


holdings. The timber hag 
““The Clover Land of America’”’ 








been cut and the valuable 
farming tracts in this first 
allotment of 10,000 acres 
afe all ready for the keen 
business farmer to come 
in and make himself financially independent. LOW PRICES——CASY TCRMS 
You can grow everything you arejfamiliar with write quick mn ath 
and no need to re-learn tofarm. The climate insures geriotone mines, of.ctogand the remarkahty ow price: Lo 
perfect crops. Educational, religious and social | PIR f trart of 10. i. a more and 
opportunities are splendid. Two big railroad sys- road fare to ali parchascrs. Write tonight-~sure-to 


A. R. CODE, Land Sales Wer., B1324 Otis Bldg, Chicago, Ill. 
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HEATING THE FARM HOME 


Continued from page 9 


aids body building. It is absolute essential 
all the time. As I said, it exists in air 
nixed with nitrogen, and carbon dioxide 
and other gases in small quantity. The 
nitrogen is a harmless gas. It doesn’t in- 
terfere any with the oxygen. It dilutes it 
properly, that’s all In pure air there 
are about two parts of carbon dioxide 
in ten thousand parts of air We can 
stand it to the amount of four or 
sven five parts per ten thousand Be 
yond that the air is foul -then dangerous 

There are something like 236 square feet 
f surface tissue in vour lungs The 
blood courses through this network of 
lungs once every twenty-five or thirty 
seconds, when you are not excited or work- 
ing hard. You will breathe about twenty 
times a minute and with each breath take 
in about twenty cubic inches of air con 
taining four and two-tenths inchee of 
oxygen. This breath brings the air in 
contact with the network of blood vessels 
in the lungs and the red blood takes the 
oxygen from the air and the blue or vein 
ous blood gives out its load of carbon diox 
ide They are quick-change artists! The 
change is made possible »nly by the law 
diffusion. By this law liquids and gases 
of different densities will pase through 
thin membranes and change places ‘J 
carbon dioxide is heavier than a " 
xygen. Hence the change —the oxyger 
part of it, goes inte the blood and the 
carbon dioxide escapes from the blood int 
the air and i* breathed out 

Anything that stops this transfusion of 
gases in the lungs stops life--you drown 
or starve to death because water or any 
liquid in the lungs stops the exchange of 
oxygen and carbon dioxide. So does to 
much of this so-called poisonous carbon 
acid gas. It doesnt poison, it simply 
starves the victim. 

Just a word about what we breathe out 


It has a close relation to health If the 
cook used the dishwater to make into 
soup it would be just as clean, and more 


wholesome, than for us to use again the air 
that has been polluted by the exhaled 
breaths of p ople If the carbon dioxide 
we breathed out were all—and four per 
cent of this air is of this gas—that would 
be bad enough, but the breath of some 
folks would cause you to think it came 
from the infernal regions or was wafted 
from a tannery or packing house’ Their 
breath is laden with refuse and waste that 
is rotten. This, with a daily quart of 
water given off our bodies in perspiration, 
and the effete matter the system discharges 


through its two and a half miles of excre- 
tory glands in the skin, makes the air of 
a close room smell to heaven. 

This, if nothing else, ought to imspire 


you to find a way of getting this foul air 
out of the room quite frequently 


Application of These Facts 


It was a long story about this matter 
of bad air but I thought you migh 


know about it and could not see anv reason 
for the talk about ventilatior 

I have toid vu how the air gete bad 
‘rom coo much carbon dioxide and tien 
breath. Now some hinte as how keel 
it pure Don’t be lish like the farmer 
who thought hie feed bill was too high 
He began pt ng sawdust ip the bran he 


fed his cow He gradually uncreased the 
sawdust as he decreased the amount of 
bran until he was just about switched over 
when the cow up and died! 

You ean feed your bodies with this good- 
r-nothing air of a foul room in place of 
vod, fresh aur food until you've almost 
a fuel bill—for it surely will cost 
a house that admits fresh air 


fi 
£ 
aves 


to he at 


more 

fror out of doors than to heat the same 
ir over and over again—but just before 
you've got used to the substitute for fresh 
air you will be dead, or laid low with 


disease brought cn your weakened body 
by this starvation for oxygen 

Whether you heat with stoves, hot air 
furnaces, steam heat or hot water, you’ve 
got to have fresh air enough to keep the 
purity of air down to at least four parts 
of arbou dioxide per ten thousand parts 
of air in the house. 

M t books on heating and ventilating 
and some furnace catalogs, encyclopedias 
etc, say that it is necessary to admit into 
a room from thirty thousand to fifty 
thousand cubic feet of fresh air every 
minute. That is pure nonsense. One 
would have to have nostrils like a stove- 
pipe and lungs like a haystack to use that 
much air n fact we can only breath 
about three hundred cubic feet in twent 
four hours. Allowance must be made 
though for pollution by exhaled air, so 
twice that amount should be available 
You don’t want to drown in foul air. 

Most of you heat with stoves. Some 
may have fireplaces but surely not for 
general heating pu An open fire- 
place is a good ventilator so we can forget 
those who havethem. They need no ven- 
tilation—uniess in the bedrooms. Sure 
every bedroom must be ventilated, though 
one ddesn’t breathe out as much carbon 
dioxide when asleep as when up and doing. 

The stove-heated house is not much of 
a problem. Stoves are used mostly in old 
houses that leak air in large quantities 
around the windows and doors and 
through the walls. The worst feature is 
that generally the whole family gathers in 
one aeoed room because the other rooms 
are not heated. Then the air may get 
very bad before the family goes to 

If you will open the stove drafts and 
pipe damper, or, better, open the stove 
door above, the draft will carry about 
enough air out of the room to suit the 
needs of the small family for an hour or 
two. When air goes up the flue, of course, 
an equal amount must come into the room 
somehow. Open a door somewhere just 
a little, or a window. If the rooms are 
open together, then open the door of the 
kitchen stove also. That helps 

But you can make a ventilator that 
can open and keep the stove closed when 
you wish. Kun a stovepipe joint or two 
from a T on the stove to near the floor and 
have in it a close fitting damper. When 
your fire drafts are open then close this 
damper or you check the fire. When stove 
drafts are closed, open your ventilator 
damper. A six-inch stove pipe like that 
can suck about eighty-four cubic feet of 
cold air off the floor every minute and 
change the air in the room quite fre 
quently 

Maybe your stove is below a hall or bed 
room that you want heated. The pi 
from the heater could go up through the 
floor and by means of a drum heat the 
upper room quite a bit, at least take the 
chill off. But this room must be venti- 
lated by windows or the King method 
which admite fresh air near the ceiling 
and lets it out at the floor into studding 
or empty chimneys. Never use a 


spaces 
smoke flue for a ventilator for it stops the 
draf the fire using that flue 


The Problem Changes 


if you heat your house with a hot air 
furnace you have another problem. The 
stove in this case is down cellar and 

get no benefit from its drafts in a ventilat- 
ing way. It ventilates the cellar but not 
the rooms above. So you must provide 
some way of getting fresh air into the cir- 
culating system of air that comes out of the 
registers. This is usually done by figuring 
that enough fresh air leaks into the house to 
supply the needs of the family. Maybe 
it does and maybe not. When you get to 
the furnace stage of prosperity you are 





more apt to have a pretty well built house, 
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and maybe storm windows and doors. So 
it is best to have it possible to get more 
fresh air to the furnace than leaks into the 
rooms above. Take cold air from in front 
of the hall door—that’s all right if inside 
doors are left open so the circulation is 
complete, but also take some ito the cold 
air box from out of doors when you have 


a house full of company. 
You can open a window in the furnace 
room and let the warmth of the furnace 


room take the chill off before it passes 
around through two or three rooms to get 
to the door of the cold air intake. That 
serves most purposes, 

In case of coal or ash dust raised, 
or a dust storm outside, the sald air box is 
closed against this danger, or the furnace 
room door is shut until the dust therein 
settles. If you have internal ventilation 
then the cold air registers must be closed 
when the sweeping is done, or the dust is 
sucked into the air current and thrown 
throughout the house. This is the greatest 
objection to inside circulation. 

By means of ventilator recisters in a big 
ventilating flue you can have a constant | 
change air and never a headache or | 
drowsiness from foul air. Dust is drawn 
up the flue and is gone forever. 

With steam or hot water heat the prob- | 
lem is not easy. Seldom is any means of 
ventilation provided with these systems. 
But there should be and could be the same 
outlet of cold air at the floor and an intake 
of fresh air from above the radiators 
where the chill is immedistely taken off 
before it settles to the floor. 

The ideal place for exit ventilators is gt 
the ceiling because, though carbon dioxide 
is heavier than air when cold, it rises to the 
ceiling because it is carried there with the 
moist warm air from the lungs. The air is 
fouler in the gallery of a church or theater 
than down below. But if the openings are 
in the ceiling the heat eseapes and the 
floor is cold. 

Place the ventilator exits at the floor 
and the current of warm air will sweep 
across the ceiling and bring the foul warm 
air to the floor and out. It will mix the 
air so no harm is done if it does come 
down. 

In my next article I will discuss humid- 
ity and heating. 





BUY THE GOOD DAIRY COW 


One day I was at a sale and a man 
bought a milk cow for $35. She was a 
Galloway cow and while she had a very 
food udder and long teats, she was roy a 

f animal. Some farmers thought he 
got a bargain, but when I considered the 
purpose for which he bought the cow I felt 

e all she was worth. At this 
same 82 = a thorough- 
bred } en cow $75 and some men 
thought he paid too much. 

It proved that the Jorsey cow gave four 
gallons of rich milk each day while the beef 
animal gave three gallons t that tested very 
low in butter-fat. The Jersey more than 
paid for her keep while the other cow did 
not pay for her feed. She was a disap- 

intment to the man who bought her, so 

fattened hor and sold her for beef. The 
other man would not take $100 for his cow. 

So I have come to the conclusion in 
these days of high priced feed that the 
farmer ought to coop only the good cow. 
The cow ths utilizes 50 cents worth of 
feed and only return him 40 cents should 
be sold for beef a: soon as she can be got- 
ten ready for the market. 

In order to detect the poor cow in the 
herd it may be necessary to keep a strict 
account of kinds and pric e of feed and 
per cent of butter-fat. Sometimes there is 
a chance to turn an unprofitable cow into 
a valuable one, Some cows increase the 
flow of milk with a change of food, so one 
should experiment with the cow before 
letting her go. One should ever remember 
that it is impossible to turn the cow 
into the niilk breed.—W. D. N. 





SUCCESS 


“Pl Pay*12 for Every Knot” 
That’s My 1914 Challenge toEvery Man 






SFUL FARMIN 


Who Buys or Sells Lumber 


I'll pay $1.00 per knot for every knot any customer can find in 
our Red Cedar Siding Shipped from Bay City. I stand ready to 
prove to you in this way that the lumber in Aladdin houses is 
higher in grade throughout than is regularly carried by any seller 
of lumber in America. Clear Siding, Clear Flooring, Clear Interior 
Finish and Clear Shingles are furnished for every Aladdin Dwell- 


ing house. 
O. E. Sovereign, Gen. Mar. 


ALADDIN« QUALITY EXCELS 


Shrewd quickly understand the great advantage 
of the Aladdin System. It cuts out the waste. You pay 
for only the lumber that goes into the house—not what goes 
into the waste pile. The that’s wasted costs just as 
much as the lumber that’s used. The Aladdin System saves 
$18.00 on $100.00 in material waste alone. Then, too, 
the wee of | lumber is 3 30% less than the average dealer’s price. 
The Aladdin Readi-Cut ystem of construction—all lumber cut 
to fit—saves proportionately on labor. These facts make the 

price possi a fiveroom house complete $298.00. 


above 
The Aladdin catalog gives the proof. 


Clear Siding—Clear Flooring—Clear Finish 


We itiv on record and 
guaran that that Fadl & in Aladdin 


awe hides vnilwork, paint footing fate 


hardware 

e than any other 

manufacturer —— in rica— 
we stand ready to prove it. And it’s 
far better than the average grades car- 
ried by any lumber dealers anywhere. 














The timber for Aladdin houses is cut 
from the logs, piled, dried and manufac- 
tenterenccranes ped direct 
to you. acturer in 
Americacompletesall these operations 
in one plant. No middlemen between 
the timber and the finished complete 
house when youownan din house. 
The Aladdin catalog tells the story. 
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Winners of Eight Worid’s Championships with Belle City Hatching Outfits 
won by my Belle 
“ . ” 
Hatching Facts to be equally divided among the win 


Join the Money Hele 
{0 
Ps 


7 (S| eee SE) Se lee || inthe | 

er i one 
Champion Poultry ht 

Raisers 

rll rite Seen 
For My ee 

Book [ eee 

Pree Boo’ | $100 In Gold | 

Get the Whole Story! eae ke, 


. P : each will Fifty Dollars in 

ET the whole story of these Championship hatches with the Belle there be four "elle City winners, each will 

City. Get the stories of thousands of men and women who are Successful Farming to decide the 

getting 100% perfect hatches. Over a quarter of a million Eight- Ratchigg contest.  -B -) EEN. 

Times World’s Champion Belle City Hatching Outfits are in use. Sis. dl & ae bee Oe ee 

Satisfy yourself. No other incubator made—not even the highest “ieee = ving rel . 

priced—approaches the amazing records of my Belle City. I have the letters of ot” Eres Spent’ the Wee eects. 

owners to prove it. Many of these letters are printed in my free book, ‘‘Hatching Belle City hatching outfit. Send for it. s9 

Facts.’’ They tell you how Belle City owners are making the most money in the Zotar Soccsesial Porming’s ‘contest. You 
Poultry Business. How you can make big profits on a small investment. You ez be 8 Warte'o Coamgacbig Gold Price ' 


vertainly want this book. It illustrates and describes 


8-Times World's Champion css" 


in actual colors, Great big illustrations give you an exact idea of the kind of Hatching 
Outfit the wonderful World’s Champion Belle City is—the kind used by all of the Belle 
City World’s Champion Prize Winners—the kind chosen by the U. S. Government Depart- 
ment of the Interior—the kind used by leading Agricultural Colleges—the kind that won 
the gold lined Silver “‘Tycos’’ Cup. Get full information, proofs and all particulars. 


Big Free Book “Hatching Facts” Tells All-— 
Send for It—A Postal Brings It 


Win big poultry success. It tells poultry raisers how to score bigger hatches than 
ever. Best of all, these stories are told by the users of the Eight-Times World’s 
Champion Belle City themselves—in their own words. It is illustrated 
from actual photographs of their big hatches. There is infor- 
mation in this book that will interest Father—Mother—Sons— 
Daughters—every member of the family. It tells you how to 
make a success with poultry amywhere—and 


How to Make Big Money 
On a Small Investment 


With the book comes my low - e. The greatest incubator bargain 



















ever offered—my personal Money Back Guarantee — tells you the 

particulars of my one-, two-, three-months’ home test. You can’t 

[ se Whether you are going into the egg or poultry business on 

a large or small scale—-no matter what machine you had thought Every Machine Backed 








of buying, you want to see my great Free Book of ‘‘ Hatching Facts,’’ 
before you make another move. Write for it before you lay this 

mperaside. Just say: Send me ‘‘ Hatching Facts,’’ and my whole 
interesting proposition will come to you Free. Address Jim Rohan, 
President, 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
Box 42 Racine, Wisconsin 


By My Liberal Money 
Back Guarantee 


Freight Prepaid } Home 


SOME POINTS ON INCUBATION 


ANY failures in poultry-keeping 
Were tue to Boks br losing 
fertility. Inasmuch as some bens 


when kept a week before incubation 
begins as do absolu fresh eggs, but 
it seems to be an fact that 
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good returns; it is always broody and to sit; does not get 
tired and desert its nest; never gives chicks lice and does not 
step on . 


If ev heated, with ty of fresh air constantly about them, 
fete eggs chould hatch in @ with a hen. 


igned {ca i 
a toad Ca Ou. 2d the ceeliietion fo peek wed cae 
— rg Nn ee ae See oe 
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7 i ight. It must stand level, for the regulator 
is a very delicately adjusted bit of machinery and camnot do its 
Be ery ns 

The of the thermometer should be at the height of the 
top of the but not in contact with them because there is a 
difference of nearly two degrees between the temperature of 





By ONA STEVENS 


strongly fertilized ones and those in 
which the germ has died. The desire is 
to know the temperature of the egg- 
chamber in the part where eggs are being 
\ affected by it, not that of any given egg 


or 

mi the lamp yl ripe for a full 
gives t an t is the 
| time when Tp most sweded Be sure 
' ‘that the wick is evenly tri as its 
* heat will then be more steady. parts 
j of the burner must be abealately clean, 
’ im order that the response to the action 

of the regulator may be immediate. 
From the third to seventh day, eggs 
are especially sensitive to very slight 
jars, for the germs are then in the forma- 
tive stage. Then and at all other times, 
avoid unnecessary jarring of the floor 
of the room where the machine stands 

and handle the eggs gently. 
The Proper Temperature 

The temperature of a laying hen’s 
body varies from 971% degrees to 99 degrees, but broodiness 
is accompanied = fever which raises this temperature from 





105 degrevs, in the eggs and rush contents of the egg- 
citbar Wo Gah tquibaan Compertiens in ¢ cumlral teen 
This is unscientific because not what Nature would do; and we 
wish to copy Mother Nature at her best, merely avoiding her 
habit of being prodigal with life. [f it can be managed, it is 
sees Se ie eases Se-ase Sie Ait-daye tess Sear 
perature o e ege-cham up to degrees, 
warming up the eggs with a rush. Hold them as nearly as 
nace Bay Be gheeey ure for the balance of the first week. 
ise the heat one at the beginning of second week and 
another at the begi of the third. 

bee pat f nbmwngeneny p mby eager ye ty oy ee 
ve cir 

a bit to stir them a little 
old hen stirs them day and night. (If 
hen and see how often 


: 


more, for 
me A for ubating i i 
ine is icono- 
elastic, but the fact remains that the hen’s bodily temperature 
is nearer 102 degrees the first week than it is 105 and it is 
doubtful if at any time her rises above 104 degrees 
for many hours at a stretch, unless it is in the case of a very 
close sitter like the Brahma. he ineubaters seers SS 
supply the heat and other conditions otherwise i by the 
and there is no warrant im increasing this heat. 
iterranean types hatch well with a Jower temperature 
than is required by Asiatics or Americans. ie Oh ane oe 
orang ows: Segal seg ay to oy te pe i = 
wok, J02 degrose the second, 103 degrees the thied. With 
we egrees the secon egrees i 
Rocks increase the heat from 102 the first week to 104 the third. 
ere is a 8 difference between right temperature 
hew birds Eke Hrahenee end anediuns lice the Reske, and 


to 2 degrees between Brahmas and Nature 
with the habits 


eggs of one breed, 
. , 
the Eggs 


clean. 

SEars should not be me _ ne puny bee, 
Too many should not be put in ra eating 

anah to quutedl loun the sustnd to the cightomah day. 
Mat ly . Eggs thus cooled and warmed 
better than those too warm, because more oxygen 
enters the shell. More weaklings are caused by neglect of 
cooling than aay one eror in incubating It i posible to per 
mit eggs to become so chilled that it will or nime hours 
to bring them back to the npr tempers anaes S 
bP awe on 


fair hatch of vigorous though they may not be o 
time; but is is i to get vigorous birds from eggs kept 
too warm and without proper cooling. - 
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THE CHOICE OF BREEDS 


Some Things to Consider 














Rock or a heavier breed, de- 
The novice 
ing too 


Leghorn, 
pending largely upon climate. 
is more apt to fail from attempt 
ispecial- 
To illustrate: | ly is this true in trying several breeds at 


N studying the needs of the different 
months in the year, it will be seen that 
some months the egg-type hen is at a 

premium, other months the larger birds. 





much than any other one cause. 


once. Each breed has certain character- 
istics only to be learned by experience and 
if the beginner has only one breed he will 
the sooner master these peculiarities. If 
he has various breeds, before becoming 
familiar with any progress, will be slow. 

“Begin with one breed and not too 
many of them” is a good rule. It is always | pie 
possible to add to the flock as ability war- 
rants. If the flock is now mixed, it is well 
to decide which type is preferable before 
choosing breeding stock and then stick 
to the selected type until the flock .is 
uniform.—Cricket. 


The practical poultryman has eggs to 
sell in Teotery ieptntinn for these upon 
hens that molted early and pullets. In| 
February his income is largely dependent 
on the sale of the birds that have proven 
unprofitable as winter-layers. In March 
and April market eggs are usually lower 
than at any time of the year, but if he 
has stock desirable for breeding for 
utility purposes, he will be getting the best 
prices of the year for surplus eggs—sup- 
posing that he has used a goodly number 
for his own February hatching. April is 
also the time to get the best prices for 
winter-hatched broilers. Any spring 
month the item of poultry manure is 
worth adding to the profits. In most lo- 
calities there are no specialties for May, 
prices of eggs usually remaining low. June 
an d July eggs bring good prices and this 


SKIM MILK MAKES EGGS 
To test the value of skim milk for laying 
hens I pat sixty — in two pens, 
equally divided . They were of one variety 
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$ Farmers and Fanciers 
should 1 got the F FREE POUL- 
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YOUR FARM °°. 
alg gegen 
YOURMONEY ® 


With Poultry. a tells How 
Make Most From Eggs 
and fone Or Barbet po Show, qa eleva of 
30 Pou ry ells cost to build; describes 
AMERICA'S TARGEST LINE EOF INCOBA TONS 
AND BROODER To. 25 see each. Write today 






Lee’ $ | Lice s Killer 


Louse Powder, 


other Poultry remedies have a su ‘ul — ot 
twenty years behind them. They have brought suc- 
cess to thousands of Poultry Tralsers and will to you 
Lee’s big “ New Poultry Book “Reading Symptom- 
of Disease” and “Poultry Poin vers” free from all Lee’, 
dealers, or write direct. The New Mandy Lee Incug 
bator is a real automatic hatcher. Write for catalogue. 


GEO. A. LEE CO., 976 Harney St., OMAHA, NEB. 
CHICK PROBLEM SOLVED 








and all as near of an age as possible. I fed 





1 good time to sell ~ mature hens who 
are not laying well and all birds who are 
chronically broody, for roasters are in de- 
mand. August and September are still 
money-makers, if one has persistent 
layers—and other birds should be mar- 
keted. October is the time to sell all old 
hens which molted late, for they will never 
again pay their board. November and 
oosuibak: early-hatched pullets should 
be reaping in dollars. 

Now as to which breeds will answer the 
majority of these purposes each must de- 
cide for himself. 

Mediterraneans are light, rather small; 
nervous and fidgety unless well handled; 
mature quickly; active foragers; eat less 
than heavier breeds. 

Asiatics are large and heavy; mature 
slowly; produce brown eggs of good size; 
are contented in confinement and thrive 
in cold climates. 

(Americans occupy an _ intermediate 
place in temperament, habits and size. 

The writer has a pet breed, but grants 
the advantages of others. After twenty 

ears’ observation she is convinced that 
i it one half-breed of humankind and one 
of poultry are improvements on their 
parents. In humankind the mixture is 
the Seminole Indian and negro, a blend 
which seems, for some unknown cause, to 


have the best in one counterbalance the 
weak traits of the other, instead of the 
reverse being true. The excellent poultry 
hybrid is Brown Leghorn and Black 


Minorca, being better than either parents 


in some ways while losing nothing in 
beauty or usefulness. This cross-breed 


lays a larger than the Leghorn and 
re of them than the Minorca, is as ac- 
as its Li but has more 
fles] — culls and pore stock bring 
a better price in mar! They are an 
lal il. round breed. 
Superiority may pot be proven by 
but exeeilence usually is, so 
any well-liked and long-tested breed is apt 
to be good, if the strain is good. Strain is 
more tl breed, always. The best 
breed is usually the one that has the best 
care. The best breed for any one of us is 
the one we prefer 
If one has absolutely no knowledge 
of fowls, the choice of a breed long-esteb- 
lished is preferable, whether the choice be 


“eh rm ancestors 


nopul arity 








| tests with the different breeds I have with 
| the same results. 


them exactly alike, keeping strict account 
of their feed, but gave different drinks. 
One pen had sweet skim milk, while the 
other had only plenty of fresh water. 

This test was begun on November Ist, 
and accounts were balanced with both 
pens on May Ist, following. Those which 
drank the water had but little over half 
as much credit for eggs laid, while their 
feed had cost nearly a third more than the 
pen which were fed skim milk. Some 
days in the very coldest weather, the milk 
fed pen of thirty pullets laid twenty-eight 
eggs, and their average for January was 
twenty-four egss daily. The skim milk 
fed pen not only produced many more 
eggs but they did not consume nearly as 
much food as the other pen 

Since then I have repeatedly tried these 


fo 160 Ask for 
SIMPLEX BUPFYLY HOUSE Pontiac Bidg. Chicago, I!!. 


THIS CHICK MARKER 


(Price 25c) and six months’ trial sub- 

scription to Poultry Husbandry (Reg- 

ular price 50c a year) both for only 25c. 

Indentiiy mature fowls by using mar- 

ker on them while chicks. Read the 

leading poultry paper and make bigger 
ofits. advantage of this liberal 


POULTRY nudaxan’. “Hox 24, Waterville, N. Y¥. 


Latest Book promise od. 28 


$ practical facts, 130 =P +r pictures, 
Peis how to breed, hatch,feed and market by 











eat price list of best fowls, 
eggs, incubators, supplies, etc., only 5 cents. 
POULTRY FARM, ‘Box 104,Clarinda,lows 

fine pure-bred, Prize win- 


48 BR ning Chickens, Dueks, 


Geese, Turkeys, (‘uineas, Northern 

raised, bardy and beautiful. 6,000 prizes. 

Fow!ls, Eggs, Incu! ators at Jow prices, 
‘, 


s leuk Be cataicgue malted 
for4e, A. A. ZIEMER Bor 4 Austin. Minn, 


INCUBATOR AND BROODER 6.7 


Round like hen's 
ay alt me mera oe ae eee avoioe 
No daily filling of lam ess than gallon 

tech. Turn —Ky without oUNO 










When I do not have a 
full supply of the milk for all the pens I 
prefer to feed certain ones all the time, and 
not change about or give part milk and 
art water. The drinking dishes must be 
oe perfectly clean and sweet, and the 
milk must either be swect or sour day | 5 
after day and never fed sweet one day and 
sour the next. 

Nearly every farmer has skim milk and 
I can see of no way to use it and get better 
returns from it than by feeding it to laying 
hens. And then, too, it is a great thing 
for growing chie ks. I feed it in the form | 
of cottage cheese until the chicks are | 
about a month old when they are given it 
the same as older fowls.—A. E. V 


oll completes 
removing them. Write for 
Radio Round incubator Co., Box B506, Council Bluffs. la. 


LITTLE GEM HATCHERIES 


AND BROODERS cost only 40c. eac 
Over 225.000 now in use. This ee hatch 
and raised 1,712 chicks in as = cURDNe 
ois, 


Send Stamp for Catal 
— aE onvilie: ey 













Poultry Expert, 
| Valuable Seed and Poultry Book 





ives prices of 45 Varieties land and 
ves remedies for poultry ailments and 
raiser 


} Illustrates and 
waiter fowls. G 
“The fell I j generat, te: ormation every farmer and poultry 

12 Tellow Who wantec the should have. Send two cent stamp. 
ine Ridge Poultry Farm, Box 55, F rt, Tit. 
earth with a fence around it, Pine te soepe 


—_—_- 
said General Ginger, “isn’t in 


ee ee ne 
WEPAY $80 AMONTH SALARY 
it with the man who expects | and furnish ig and all expenses te introduce our 
> ‘ > guarenteed witry en stoc pe 

&e his wife to buy all the groceries | {Cen companY X383 SPRINOFIELD, ILLINOIS 

for the family and clothe herself out of BG BREEDS Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
her poultry money and then kicks because Hardy, pure bred and high guallty. Fowls, eggs 
th A ns real re § little feed.’ aud incubators at lowest prices. nd 4c for fine large 
SSS See Oe ee catalog and book. RF, Neubert Co., Box809 Mankato, Minn. 


Pekin, Rouens, Indian Pprnere. 5 an. hite Mus. 
The eggs ths at are so > sailed as to make | 500 ariel beach. Bud Orp. Barred Roe AS 
it necessary to wash them after gathering | J. J. . Dept. 14, ietent AN 

. STRAIN WHITE ROCKS. Eggs $2.00 
from the nests, will not keep in storage for | THIERY'S per 15. F.¢. Thiery, Forestville, Ham. Co. ,.Ohio 
any appreciable length of time, as the ——— 


M. B. Turkeys, 8. C. Brown and White Leg- 
washing removes the mucilaginous coat- | CHOICE Mi 




























horn Ckls. FRANK KORNEN, R.4, Mankato, inn. 
ing that has been provided by nature to CHICKS 10°. ©. W Leahorns, Money back for dead ones. 
shut out the air and assist.in their preser- | Pamphiet free. €.M. Lauver, Richfield, Pa. B 33. 
vation. 
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THE PAYING HEN | Th 

The paying hen is seldom found in a S$ 
flock of neglected birds. She must be | 
hatched from a paying strain, which has 
received the care necess to make it 
the paying kind. To br them in our 
ewn flock, we must keep our best birds 
and sell those of poorer quality, then breed 
from the best of the best. 

Hens do not pay unless the owner lays | 
fair with them, giving them well ve ntdlated | 
houses, free from vermin and drafts, ee) 
feed, fresh water, pure air, regular care. | 
The most neglected of these is pure air. 

It is untrue that all hens pay a dollar a! 
year profit. Some do not even pay for} 
what they eat. When grain, etc., are) 
bought, it costs close to a dollar a year | 
to feed a hen. Interest on the money in-| 
vested in the plant will amount toa dime | 
per hen. Labor is worth 25 cents a hen if 
they are fed by the hopper system and | 

40 if fed mashes. To pay these expenses | 
— a good profit hens must be worth giv- | 
ing proper care—and then receive it. 

ost of the hens that do not pay are on | 
farms, for farmers are so ait that 
they do not realize the exact cost of keep- 
ing their flocks or the loss due to neglect- 
ing them. This is largely due to the fact 
that ninety per cent of them do not read 
the poultry news or realize their impor- 
tance as farm stock. If they did, they 
wouldn’t be any more to keep mon- 

] a than they would scrub cattle. | 

ure blood in any kind of stock, it is 
possible to obtain higher excellence by | 
selection, breeding, feeding and care than | 
ean be obtained from mixed blood, for it | 
is long-continued selection, breeding and | 
eare which have Lettcn ies the pure-bred 
stock. 


This world is not overburdened with 


that you've ve dectiell te 
buy an incubator, are you going 
to choose one on promise or 


the “Ra rs) 





oil, This superiority of the 








102656. 13th St. Omaha, Nebr. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


“The Rayo Is Especially Recommended to Beginners 
Because of Its aa a a Absolute 


or Hatches) 
snes Ex Xpense! 


Results are what count. The number of ga a 
chicks hatched, the amount of oil used, bet 
freedom from care and attention, and the assur- ' 
ance that the incubator will perform season 4 
afterseason, the same as the first timeit wasused. d 
Standing beside several types of machines, A: _ 

has shown its superiority time and da 
again. one instance averaging 16 chicks 
more to a hatch with one-fifth the quantity of 


Pde incubator 


RAYO INCUBATOR COMPANY 
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First and Only Patent Hatching 
Chart in the World wii s3 





successful farmers, but the percentage of | Sow ees - 

success in poultry-farming is probabl 

higher than in any other [ine 3 into whic RURAL CREDITS 
so many novices enter. Poult y-keeping 
is not a lazy man’s job, but it bri ~~ 
good profits on the investment and 

as any crop on the farm—provided od 
equal ‘amount of common sense is mixed 
with the labor. 

If we have been successful with fifty 
birds, we have reasonable presumption 
that we could be with a hundred, and 
doubling the flock is a safe venture. But 


Price 25c. 


Entirely new plan with PROSPECTUS showing 
how to gnats 008 entry Op 0 exes aunty 
os Biate a successful low interest rate safe and 


Co-Operative Trade and 
Rural Credits Society 











if we suddenly jump from fifty to a thou- 
flock 


REFEREN 
sand birds, the transition from BANK CE 
to large will be a bitter disappointment, for Address 

we cannot use the same methods of care 

and feeding with the large flock that we The American Plan Co. 
did with the few. “Make haste slowly’ | Dept. - ARCADIA, FLORIDA 
and we will build up a safe, permanent 


vaio by relying upon the paying hen. 
—M. W. 


A CONVENIENT ROOST 
I see in your December number, quite 
a long discourse about proper roosts for 
chickens. It was good indeed, but I will 
o him one better. Get a hind wheel 
rom an old buggy, but not a weak rotten 
old thing, or it will break with a load of 
two or three hundred pounds of live chick-| GOOD ACENTS WANTED 
ens; then get an axle, or a support of some 
kind, and let it stand uprig cht about — 
feet from the floor. See that it is 
fectly vertical so that the wheel be are after good ire agente ote ots hollow 
ine lighting systems 
Salesman’s compact 


level. The spokes and rim of such a 

wheel are about the correct size for a com- 

fortable hold in a chicken’s foot. Where | te gum CENTURY GAs | Gas MACHINE COMPANY 

they — oye > pepe tm a, al- 

ways select a limb or small round obj 

so they can get a grip with their — Earn This Motorcycle— 
Try it, there are thousands of old wheels a ee 
to be had for the asking and one wheel |] respectable work at home. 
will care for thirty to forty fowls. If you || Details free—Write 

want tocatch a certain fowl turn the roost || AUTO TOM, 1669 Howard St, 
around till the desired one is in reach. I 
have used it several years.—J > a 











































Avoid sloppy foods, but do not feed 
solid food too freely while the chicks are 


young. 











Ridpath’s 
History of the World 
' At a Bargain 


We will name our only in direct letters 
op Chase aending us the Coupon below. Tear off 
the Coupon, write name oe address plain- 

Be ii mail to us now before yo ° 


derives her support from his h to 
po ay our price broadcast for the sake of 
Quickly selling these few sets would cause great 
injury to future sales. 





















ay hone is America’s Greatest Historian. 
is wonderfully beautiful style has never been 
—A. He pictures the great historical « events 
| though they were happening before your eyes 
be carries You with him to see the b of old: 
and queens and warriors; to sit in 
m te; to narch against Saladin and 
hie dark-skinned halbeerene: to sail the | 





seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with 

Magellan. He combines absorbing Interest with 

supreme paeaey - Mati Coupon TODAY for our 
free booklet of sam 


Fold here, tear out, sign and mail 





per Association 2-14 


140 So. Dearbora St., Chicago, Til 


Cane ete., and write me full particulars of Se as 
offer to Successful Farming R 
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them —each one is guaranteed. 
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FROM A DOZEN MONGRELS 
TO A $5000 BUSINESS 








chicken-farmer. She hasan up-to-date 


Ti just interviewed a successful woman 
poultry plant, incuba- 


with the best 


tors and brooders procurable and all pos- 
sible labor-saving equipment, but she de- 
veloped the plant and her ability to run 


it by study of less than a dozen mongrel 

birds. Here is her suggestive story: 
“For years my soul yearned for a poul- 

try farm and this longing finally became 


so intense that I started to gain the neces- | 


sary experience by trying my fate as 
a back-lotter, with a six-by-six pine tar- 
covered shack attached to a fifteen-by 
twenty wire-enclosed = 
poultry house myself, as 

else connected with that first plant, 
it was comfortable and draft-proof if not 
artistic. It had a simple shed roof, six| 
feet high in front and _ in the rear. 
The widow was hinged at the top and 
like the door, stood ope n every day when | 
there was no rain. There was a plat- 
form, three feet deep and two and a half 
from the floor, across the width of the 
building with a central partition above 
it which reached the roof. This partition 
had an opening through which the chick- 
ens could pass. On one side was the 
roosting room and the space on the other 
side was utilized for home-made hoppers 
containing grit, shells, ground bone and 
charcoal. A cleated board formed the 
stairway for the birds to reach the plat- 
form. The three-foot space in front of 
the platform afforded plenty of room so 
that I could work under cover, while 
cleaning or doing other work in inclement 
weather. The floor was of earth and 
with plenty of litter. My nest 
removable but hooked to the 


I did everything 


ishes, 
boxes were 
walls, 

An Humble Beginning 

“T began with six mongrel hens, two 
of which were broody, and paid just 
$3 for them. I then bought a sitting 
of Rose Comb Black Minorcas for two 
dollars and one of White Leghorns for a 
dollar fifty, both sittings being from good 
farm stock, bred for utility purposes. ‘The 
first clutch yielded seven Bl: ack Minorcas 
and ten White Leghorns. Three of the 
Leghorns filled untimely graves because 
of ignorance of an idiotic hen mother, but 
after culling I had two fine Minorcas and 
five Leghorn pullets from that early ex- 
periment in incubation. 

“During that winter we ate all of the 
cockerels and their inferior sisters, as well 
as the poorer half of the original mongrel 
flock 

‘The Leghorn pullets laid before they 
were six months old and the Minorcas be- 
gan a month later. Until summer those 
youngsters did nobly, though the Leg- 
horns were more affected by the climate 
changes and dampness than the Minorcas. 
here was nothing marvellous about the 
egg-record of that first winter but it looked 

d tome. In December I gathered 68 
ggs, January 150, February 180, March 
172 In that first year, during more than 
half of wh ich only four hens were laying, 


flock laid 790 eggs, most of these being | 


55 cents in our 
eggs with $33.60. 


hen eggs were worth 
vy, so | credited the 


Table birds at market rates would have 
cost $10.25. At the end of the year I had 
seven pullets well worth 75 cents each and 


50 cent hens, $6.75. 
poultry-house 


original 
hy sides the 


of the 
$50.60, 


th e 


Te tal, 


I made that | raising and finally, becoming ti 


| 


and | try. 


| 


} 
| 





Expenses had been: material 
ard, $16.17; feed, $13.05; 
3.00; two sitting of eggs, 
Total $36.47, 


and coops. 
for house and 
mongrel hens, 
$3.50; incidentals, 75 cents. 
leaving me $14.13 pa ayment for the fun 


I'd had in caring for my birds, not to 
count the experience which furnished 
enough ideas to _ a compendium, and 
as bountiful a supply of enthusiasm and 
optimism as one appl woman’s brain ever 
contained. 

The Time to Enlarge 

“Of course I increased my plant as soon 
as I mastered the rudiments of poultry- 
of desk 
work, I decided to risk my all with poul- 
I’ve never regretted making that 
decision. 

“If I had started with six hundred hens 
|instead of six, my mistakes would have 
proven costly and I’ d probably long since 
have left the country for the city; but as I 
obtained my experience with a fow birds, 
my most grievous blunders were not such 
as to drive me to the verge of bankrupte 

*‘What were my mistakes? Well, poche 
ably sloppy mashes and overfeeding in 
summer rank first; and I continued t a 
errors until careful study of an advertis- 
ing booklet put out by a poultry-supply 
house, set. me on the right track. Ti I were 
to give the novice one simple rule with 
which to avoid mistakes in feeding, it 
would be feed grains until you know that 
you are an expert, but mix those grains 
well. Equal parts of oats, wheat and 
cracked corn will do as a basis for varia- 
tion. Watch the amount which your 
flock will clean up, and thereafter feed that 
amount at night and two-thirds of it in 
the morning. 

“Oh yes, I had a working basis even on 
that small plant, but mine was less iron- 
clad than I now require my operators to 
follow. In those days my plan, which is 
a good one for the busy woman with whom 
poultry is a side issue, was something like 
this: one-third of the full grain ration 
scattered in the litter; another third in 
lath-covered troughs, mixed with stale 
bread and table scraps. At mzht, the full 
grain meal. I left water dripp {0m | ana 
the hydrant, this water trickling t 
a ditch in the yard all day, p heey 
fact that water was measured b mete. 
I was obliged to be away from home, so 
that my birds had no attention between 
seven in the morning and six at night 
but I tried to leave enough n feed of 
some sort to interest them all day. 

“My chicks were reared by hens in the 
days of my ignorance, making their homes 
in barrel coops which opened into nar- 
row wire runs, part of which were covered 
with old canvas. Run and coop were 
moved to fresh clover plats every morn- 
ing. 
“By careful planting of green stuff, over 
which wire netting was stretched so that 
hens could not scratch out the roots, 
I kept even that small yard from be- 
coming tainted. 

“I’ve talked of that first year because 
that flock was a unit of my present real 
chicken-farm.. It was my experimental | eggs 
laboratory and the work I did there fitted 
me for—all this.” 

Success Achieved 

The “this” is worth possessing. The 
little woman now owns twelve acres near 
an interurban car line which runs twenty 
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ag. POULTRY 


~ pte Sonteen + cite he tells afd 
about chickens, their prices, their care, disens- 
@sand remedies. All about Incubators, their 
and their operation. All about poultry 
and how to build them. It's an encyclo- 
Boo ss chickendom. You need it. Only lie 
©, SHOEMAKER, Box 981 Freeport, OL 
















Greider’s Fine Catalo 
and calendar of poems ultry for 191 
large, many = try facts, differ- 
ent breeds in natural colors, 70 varieties 
illustrated and described. Incubators and 
broodera, low price of stock eggs for hatch- 

rfect guide to poultry raisers. Send 


ing. A 
i for this noted 
H. GREIDER, Box 43, Rheems, Pa. 
47 leading varieties 


POULTRY Pure Bred Chick- 
ens, Ducks, Geese, Turke7a, also om 
Cattle—prize winners. Oldest poultry 

in northwest. Py eggs and incu i 
at low prices. d 4 cents for catalogue 


LARKINS HERTRERS. Bex 11, Mankato,Mian. 
568 BREED Chickens, Ducks, Geese and 


bred eh an Hardy, 
finest plumaze. —— 
1, a TH, lowest prices. Amer- 
ica’s greatest poultry farm. Send 4c for large, 
fine 19th Annual Catalog and manaaye Book. 
QR. F. NEUBERT CO., BOX 809 MANKATO, MINN. 


MONEY MAKING POULTRY 


Our svecialty. Leading varieties pure bred 
chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese. 
winners. Best stock and eggs. Lowest s 
oldest farm, 29th year. row catalog FREE. 
HH, M. JONES CO.,Box Des Moines,la. 























62 Varieties Pure bred Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese and Turkeys. Northern raised, 
hardy and fine plumage. Prize winners at 
the world’s largest shows. Lowest prices on 
stocks and eggs, incubators, brooders and 
poultry supplies. Large Lis. Catalog for 4c. 


Cc. M. ATWOOD, Box 26 Dundee, Minn. 


POULTRY PAPER periodical up- 
to-date; tells all you want 
care and a of WT tor 


—— or wort, Fo ar mathe for 
OULTRY VOCATE 


DEPT. 85, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


POULTRY CATALOGUE FREE 


Illustrates and gees 
Jand and water fowls —~ 
should be in the 
interested 


poultry 
S. A. HUMMEL, Box 65, eee in 


55 BREEDS <»=:---":::.. 
ggg tee ee om 


also tngubeteve, Supplies Coll! 
dc tor large Pou otltry Cook 


Frsphatie Cataogiaod Pigs 15 Gonksie, Minn, 


PFILE’S 65 Varieties 


AND and Water Fowls Farm- 
raised stock, with e in season. 
Send 2c for my Valuable illustrated de- 
ptive Poultry Book for 1914. Write 
Henry Pfile, Box 616, Freeport, Til. 


bn, Chick Bantams; Guin- 
. oe olland, Bourbon 










































W.A.WEBER, Bor 976 Mankato, Mian 
MONEY IN POULTRY Grows is 


BS winter b eep 
sate healthy fowls. Save your 
chicks. ‘oy’s big book tells how. Describes 
ultry and pigecn farm. Mailed 

-FOY, Box 36, Des Moines, ta, 


NDIAN RUNNER DUCK CULTURE 
Finest illustrated duck book published. 
Tells how to hatch and care for 











egg producing fowl on earth. How to geta 
P|, Quotes low prices on stock and o 
est strains. Sent for 5 cents po: . A 


fin: ress 
BERRY'’S FARM, BOX 153, CLA A, jOWA. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING from Pure bred wed Rouen 


% 
pai So late Se. Peter. 7g 


WE PAY 36 A WEEK conten 


Year's contract. Impertel tte. ce. Dect. 53, Parsons. Keane 














Sarina 
Bic hier ogee beeen 
7 Geese, 


43 * bf es dg | Poultry, 
‘owl. Saasbenent. Sodom supplics. Cata- 


tos 40" Ssieoort Squab Co.., Dept.¢. H. Kirkwood. Mo. 


64\ ar. eae tel aren ot & Eggs for hatching at 
reasona Illus. Desc. NEN 
H. D. ROTH. E Box 25, SOUDERTON, PENN. 
xtensive Catalog Free. Many varieties fine Poultry 
see Geese, Ducks,Guineas, Hares, Dogs, Pigeons; 
stock reasonable. Pioneer Farm, Telford, Penna. 

ite Runner Ducks, the great ees produ cers and money 
makers for the farmer's wife. ritefor lor prices please. 
Mrs. U. R. Fishel, Hope, Indiana, Box M. 
Leading Varieties Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys. 
Prices low, quality bich K.1. "itler, Box X. Lancaster, Mo. 


60 Page Catalog Free 60 Var. Land and Water fowls an@ 
Hares. Stock and Eggs H. A. Souder, Bex6, Sellersville, Pe 
































trains daily each way. A five-cent fare 
will carry her to a city of 80,000, twenty- 
five minutes distant from her farm. In 
the other direction is a tiny town much 
favored by retired millionaires. 

Three acres are planted to orchard, 
trees set twenty feet apart each way, and 
beneath each tree is a six-by-six colony 
house holding fifteen birds. She prefers 
this method of rearing upwards of sixteen 
hundred birds to the acre, though only 
half of her farm is in use and she could 
permit fowls to have range if she so de- 
sired. She believes this intensive system 
brings the best hatches, finest fowls and 
largest number of eggs, as all birds get 
uniform treatment not accorded members 
of large flocks. Though she now employs 
men to do the heavy work, she sees every 
bird every day, as well as the records of 
every coop. Any coop which does not 
pay a profit of upwards of $20 a year is 
a ated and carefully watched and 
culled, She does not trapnest except in 
special cases and keeps no individual 
records but very careful records of every 
en. 

, Her’s is primarily an egg-farm, but she 
receives thirty per cent above market 
prices because of the uniformity of e 
which she has delivered in neat cardboar 
cartons that hold a dozen eggs, each egg 
having its own compartment. The age 
of every egg is guaranteed. She has regu- 
lar customers and plans to have something 
special to sell them every week in the 
year: early broilers in spring; hens in sum- 
mer; broilers, fryers and roasters in fall 
and winter; constant supply of fresh eggs. 
(She now contemplates adding fruit and 
flowers. Her orchard is just coming into 
bearing). 

She hatches upwards of six thousand 
chicks a year. As soon as feathers make 
their appearance she divides into three 

rades—culls, medium and especially fine 
birds. The culls are sold as soon as the 
can be prepared for market; best birds 
are put by themselves and watched, in 
order that breeding stock may be selected 
from them; the medium grade go to laying 
pens as soon as matured. In the slack 
season she sells surplus breeders, and she 
never carries old or useless birds. 

Three acres are in garden truck, ete. 
She raises her own sunflower seeds, tur- 
nips, cabbage, lettuce, peas, cowpeas, so 
beans, sugar beets, clover, millet and al- 
falfa. All other supplies are bought at 
wholesale and she discounts all bills by 
payingcash. Herbirds are fed by hopper- 
system and balance their own ration. 

Last year her place paid her $4940.60, 
over and above all expenses and interest 
on the money invested. 

Her success does not prove that a 
pocket-handkerchief piece of land, a few 
chickens and a season’s effort will bring 
wealth. She would be the last to advo- 
cate poultry-rearing as a get-rich-quick 
scheme. Success has come to her through 
hard work and plenty of it and she has 
mixed brains with her labor, else would 
not her business have grown from a dozen 
mongrel birds to an income of nearly 
$100 a week.—W. 8. A, 


RATION FOR GROWING CAPONS 

Capons will make rapid growth on the 
following ration which was satisfactory at 
the Kansas Agricultural college. One part 


wheat bran, two parts corn; one part | 


wheat middlings, two parts cracked corn, 
two parts whole wheat, one part beef 
seraps, and two parts buttermilk. 
For Fattening Capons 
One part corn meal, one part cottonseed 
meal, two parts beef scrap. 































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Wisconsin Wins In Bios 


81 
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Hatching Contests 


Winner 1910-1971-1912-1913  G@ 


Mrs. J. McMahon, Veedersburg, Ind., won in Missouri 
Valley Farmer Hatching Contest, hatching 125 chicks 
from 126 eggs. 3 
Mr. C. B. Armitage, Atwater, Ohio, won in Successful 5 
Forming Contest, hatching 181 chicks from 181 eggs] 
in two hatches, 

Mrs. J. W. Mize, Vaughn’s Mills, Ky., won in Success- 
ful Farming Contest, hatching 208 chicks from 209 eggs 
in two setings. 

Mrs. F. H. Lewis, Montrose, Pa., in 1913 won in Suc- 
«..sful Farming Contest, getting 96 chicks from 96 
eggs in one setting, 


These contests were open to all makes regardless of price 
and prove beyond question that the famous Wisconsin machines 
are the best for the money in the world. 

I stand ready to prove to you that Wisconsin Incubators are 


the best built and best equipped machines in the world for the 
money. You can’t get bigger or better hatchings even if you pay twi~e the 
price. I build the outer walls of my incubators of Genuine California Redwood 
—costing 4 times as much as materials some manufacturers use. If you will 
write for my catalog, I will gladly mail you a sample of the lumber so you can 
see the quality and compare it with others. If you do this I know you will order 
a Wisconsin. One hatch will pay for your machines and more. If you are not 
perfectly satisfied, simply write me—send the goods back and I'll not only return 
your money, but pay the freight charges and charge you nothing. 


aay ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD 


1 30 Egg Incubator 


Chick Brooder 


few BothMachines $ 
a ZoFor Only wees 
L ger > Freight Paid East of Rockies 
WN 


~ 












































You can send in your order direct if you 
wish and save time. Money 
back if vou are not pleased. 
I have been advertising in 
this paper for years. The 
publishers know me and 
know that I do just as I agree. 
I am undoubtedly makirg the 
readers of this paper the most 
remarkable offer on high grade incubators and brooders 
that has ever appeared in the paper. You take 
no risk. I give 


@ Cha 30 Days Trial and (0-Yr- Guarantee 


























Write for 
Free Catalog 
and we will 
send you a 
\B sample of the 
Redwood our 
incubators 
are made of. 




















Wisconsins are bigger, better, more v-lue than ever 
—no increase in price. Incubators havehotwater {ff 
heat, double walls, dead air space between, double i 
glass doors, copper tanks and boilers, self-regu- 
lating. Nursery under egg tray. Incubator and 
Brooder shipped complete with thermometers, lamps, egg-testers, all set up, 
ready to use when you get them. Incubators finished in natural colors showing 
high grade California Redwood lumber used—not painted to cover inferior 
material. If you will compare our machines with others we will feel sure of your order. 
Don’t buy until you do this—you'll save money—it pays to investigate before you buy. 
Money back if you are not satisfied. 


WISCONSIN INCUBATOR CO., Box4c , RACINE, WIS. 








WHIRL-WIND SELLER 


Guaranteed ey Gooking La $100 ha 
coe Pe mene oaeg. gosep Sestery you. C8 | for selling 12 packages Biuine at 10cts. each. 
1¢ Exclus Rifle dre “ym ra: way. When sold 


AMERICAN ALUMINUM MFG. CoO. | 2ifs,! ges, 8 cory way, When soltie 
Division 6, LEMONT, ILLINOIS | MFG.CO., 352 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass 


Successful Farming protects its subscribers by guarantecing all of its adveri..cments. 
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HATCHING AND RAISING 
GOSLINGS 


By ANNA GALLIHER 


wu ee Hh 


MMU 
ee 


S a rule he 
A geese be- } Wt 

gin lay- i P\ a 
ing very early mt S 
in the spring, tl 
or about the | 
first week in | 
March. There 
fore, it is not 
advisable to 
save the first 
eee, laid for 
hatching ur- 
poses. if the 
weather is cold, 
they are liable 
to become chill 
ed in the nest, 


: 
eS: 
- > 


| 
® ' 


; “Np 
and besides it My MN der the hen one 
is not a good the : nu at a time and 
pl in to hatch MTT give each a 
out goslings too early, because they cannot | quick turn in the water then replace 
. . . | 
endure much cold while young. Another|it in the nest. If the eggs are pipped 


reason is this: Grass is an important 
factor in the raising of geese, and if they 
are hatched before the grass starts, it is a 
difficult matter to provide a substitute. 
However, if the eggs can be kept from get- 
ting chilled in the nest, one may begin 
saving them several weeks before they are 
to be placed for hatching. If properly 
cared for they will keep in good, hateh- 
able condition for 21 days 

Wrap eggs in paper and place in boxes 
one layer deep. Turn carefully every 
day until placed for hatching. If the eggs 
are badly soiled when taken from the nest 
they should be washed in clear tepid 
water and dried before being wrapped. 
Do not wash eggs unless it is 
necessary. Do not use alkali of any kind 
in the water. 

We always hatch goslings under hens. 


We sometimes put eggs under geese when | 


hens are scarce, but never allow a goose 
to hatch out goslings. They make very 
poor mothers an J are ap 1t to get so fussy 
while the goslings are hatching there is 


danger of the latter — crushed to 
death. 
A short time before they are due to 


hatch we take the 
and place under the hens. Geese are 
very persistent sitters and will stay on 
their nests even after all the eggs are re- 
moved. A broody goose is not easily 
induced to stay aw 
best plan is to put some sort of a fence 
around the nest or turn a barrel over it. 


eggs from the geese | 





iit eA 








|lings can get some air. 


absolutely | 
| has been made by the gosling, remove a 


lof the shell should be removed. 


| 


| woolen cloth and put where it will be 
ay from the nest. The} 


| 


Do not set hens where they will be dis- | 


turbed by geese. When hens are used 
they should be large; a small hen cannot 
produce enough heat to hatch goslings. 
Provide a clean, comfortable nest with 
»lenty of hay or straw. Shallow boxes are 
best. It is sometimes claimed that geese 


are better adapted to the hatching of 


goose eggs than hens because they do not | 
|reason or other when left over night or 


kee p the eggs so dry, but ifa goose is very 


heavy there is always danger of the eggs for any length of time, they 


being broken even if the goose is a good | 


sitter 
Use of an incubator 











fore they begin 
to hatch. Some- 
times they need 
it after the 

pipped. Weare 
always careful 
to ave the 
water heated 
to 100 degrees. 
Then there is 
no danger of in- 
juring the gos- 
ings in the 
shell. If the 
weather is cool, 
the best way 
is to take the 
eggs from un- 


Hold a finger over the opening in the 
shell while the egg is being dipped. 

Goose eggs have very thick shells and 
in some cases it is necessary to help the 
goslings out. But don’t be in too great 
a hurry. They pip the shells a number 
of hours before they are ready to hatch— 
sometimes 24 hours before. They are not 
like chicks. 

They should be examined every few 
hours during the day. See that the 
If the sh 
pipped and the lining is not broken as it 
should be, take something and carefully 
puncture it. A very small slit will be 
sufficient at first. Let it remain undis- 
turbed for several hours. If no progress 


little more shell and make the opening in 
the lining a little larger. In nearly every 
case they will hatch without the second 
treatment, unless the eggs were laid by 
young geese. If they have been chilled 
the chances are they will do no good. 
However, if the gosling seems to be strong 
and still cannot free itself, a large portion 
This 
should only be done as a last resort. 
At Hatching Time 

As soon as a gosling hatches it should 
be taken from under the hen and placed 
|in a box or a basket lined with soft 


comfortable until dry and fluffy. If the 
weather is cool there is no better place 
than near the kitchen range. Be careful 
not to let the temperature get too high. 
Later in the season they would rather be 
in some sheltered place out of doors. But | 
of course, it is necessary to have goslings | 
| kept covered (not too closely however) | 
until they are dried off. 

We have learned that the sooner a 
gosling is taken from the nest after it 
is hatched the better, because for some 





either get out 
of the nest, or else are trampled to death. 
When all are hatched they should be 
placed with the hen in the house or some 


Very few geese raisers use incubators for | place, where they will be safe from rats. 


hatching eggs. However, there seems to 


be no good reason why goose eggs should | 


be any more difficult to hatch in an in- 
eubator than other eggs. They would 
probably require more attention at hatch- 
ing time 

We put from five to seven eggs under 
each hen—just what she can cover well 
It u sually takes from 28 to 30 davs to in- 
ubate the eggs. If the weather is cool, 
they are always a little slow. 
nest is on the ground we find it an advan- 
tage to cither sprinkle or dip the eggs be- 


| should have 


Unless the | 


After they get a etart the hen may 
be taken away for they care very little 
about her. If coops must be used they 

good floors and roofs; Bind 
wise they are not fit for goslings. Houses 
are better than coops. Each house should 
have a yard attached. These houses 
should be so arranged that they can be 
easily cleaned and ventilated. The floors 
should be cleaned often and fresh litter 
or straw put on every time: Thesame rule 
should be followed where coops are used. 

Don’t keep goslings in old houses or | 
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15° Incubator $ 


and 150 Chick 


BROODER— Only 


Most astonishing offer. Incubator has 
best equipment—comes all ready to use 
(not knocked down), guaranteed to please 
or money returned. Incubator alone $6.00— 
Metal Brooder $3.00. Both only $8.50. Think 
of it! Why pay more? 


Write Quickly 





Get full details—save money— 
make big profits. Low paying 


Prices and 
make this offer. 
Write— Address 


ROCKFORD INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 24 Rockford, Di. 


5 LOnEsT 
S emce IG 


3: OR B Bt Up 


Cincuicn On 


pK pI gee . athe with 8 per cent fe m- 
terest if not satisfied. Wonderful bargain 
ineubator with hundreds of dead air ce y 
hot water boiler, dou! le disc regulator, deep nursery 
double doors, erg tester, safety lamp—every big few fea- 
ture—all for y. a ie + id E.of Rockies. _—~ 

Brooder ordered ~ 
gether, § ry 85. Send your money 
now, or, if you want prore tacts, 
write for our Big Free Boo ik. 

PROGRESSIVE INCUBATOR co. 
Box 121 Racine, Wis. 


Don’t mies it. 
























































ts, by 
keeping 
E> them free from 
ice and mites with 
Lice 


a 
These wonderful, sanit>ry, ; 


nests (not a trap nest)can’t get ort oforcer 
—last a life time and earn their cost many times over. 
Regular pricc $3.90, set 6 nests—s ial introductory price 
Beni 3 sets (18 nests,) $10. Write forourfreecatalog, Gal. 
teel Rrood ‘oops, Runs, Chicken Feeders, Trap nests, ete, 
DSON MANUF'G CO., Box 527 St. Joseph, Mo. 


incubator Secrets erets. Sronght 
Into Daylight = eT 


a Te adie 














Gent sy beat hat- 
Lasts os eg or longer 
than outfits at doub! 
ad 70-e size a S90. 
aor are two best bargains ever offered. In bination 
Lt =, rooder at Stilt lower prices. The secret of our low goles fs 
we have no large advertising bills. The Reliance is adve: 
but little. me sells on results, repeat orders, recommendations 
Over 30. jest ear. Get bargain list, special combination 
tor offers and learr the secret of our —wpeee 
— mon as others do, on money back 
INCUBATOR CO.. ODFPT. R Freeport, inete 


LU, 
INCUBATOR 


FRE If You Make the 


Best Hatch 
ful will of to th maki the largess 
oe at Se eo - Ay - 


ou are going to hateh 
just as many chicks as you possible can anyway y and you may 
as well enter your pamee in Successful Farmin; ng “a Annual Ha 

Contest. AT may win back the - price c. your new ine 

t costs nothing to enter the contest and yo": can use any 
1 -S eae in cessful Farming (nearly all k 

ma RL our name and later ort your hatch Ct 

ect this bee od f w perticu eape away- fore you 
"] if ber it paste a nothing rite for — card. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


PERFECTION SANITARY CIRCULAR 
METAL BROOD COOP 


made entirely of galvanized iron 
which will lasta life time They 
are properly ventilated, and are 
Rat, Mink. Weasel and Skunk 
Just the coop you are 
looking for. Write for cireulur 
&apecial introductory prices. 
Perfection Metai Bre-d Coe 
Co., 36 F Warsaw, It 


ype of chickens, ducks, geese 
fe and turkeys. Birds score 90 to 06% 
by Todd. Thousands of bive ribbons an 
frst sweepstake prize two yea"s in sueces- 
sion. Largest poultry farm in northern 
Iowa. 4 ct. siamp for catalog. Address 


J. W. TRETTIN, Grafton, la. 


Our advertisements are guaranteed. 


150-Exg. $5.75 
With Brooger, 










































coops that have been used for chickens 


Wea they are known _— free from lice. 
wn ue become y, as they very 

they are very troublesome. An 

prevention is worth a anda of 
ama However, if they in spite 
ot all efforts to prevent, then apply a little 
olive or castor oil where lice are 
found. Never use lard or kerosene. Keep 
the goali rs out of the direct rays of the 
sun for a few days after applying the oil. 
Remember that the vil is not a preventive, 
and must come in contact with the lice in 
order to be effective. Don’t use any more 
oil than is necessary. Better go after the 
lice before they get a foot-hold. 

Goslings will not eat much at first. 
They never begin to eat with a relish until 
they are several days old, but we always 
ofier them some feed when they are 36 
hours old. ‘The first food is always dry 
bread soaked in sweet skim milk. Assoon 
as they begia to have an appetite, we offer 
some chopped lettuce or other greens, if 
it is too cold out of doors for the goslings, 
or if grass is scarce. Clean, coarse sand 
is provided. Goslings must always have 
sand. As they grow older, they require 
some coarser grit along with the sand. 
There is nothing betier than coal cinders. 
» shell answer, where coal is not 


is plentiful, goslings can live 
wit ge upon it, after they get a start; 
= they grow much faster when they get 
some ground grain at least twice a day. 
Don’t feed very much cornmeal while 
they are small, as they are sure to get too 
t. 


A good mixtare for growing goslings 
is connor of oe ene ables mixed 
with eg parts of oats, Taw corn 
meal and bran. Don’t feed dry grain to 


a Whole wheat or corn should 
boiled before feeding. Cracked corn 
boiled 
very ration. Green corn, cut from 
the cob, is also suitable. If they have 
free range, as they should have, or at 


least a good sized ficld, they will not need 
as much grain as if they were in limited 


quarters 
It might not be amiss to say —— that 
unless there is plenty of pastu 


will not prove to be very 
when they can graze at will, they bes - 
less grain than where grass is scarce, 





therefore, they can be raised at ve small 
cost. We hatched 96 last year raised 
82. 

We keep our gostings in houses at night 


until they are well feathered. They must 
not be over crowded, and they need 
Eeaty of ventilation. Never keep gos- 
with any other poultry. of 
agg ey ae oe 
together. The ones or tramp 
the smaller or weaker ones. 
We = awd troughs Soa to 
the fe pon. Never it upon 
fhe. ground um there is a clean sod. 
An is an excellent place for geese, 
euecaiityt in the fall when there are — 
- that would go to waste. Geese always 
apples. Provide good, clean water for 
goslings to drink but keep them away from 
ponds or similar places while small. They 
require a great deal of water ially 
im warm weather. They also shade. 


la oe 


With the cost of feed reduced to the 
minimum; with unlimited range and an 
abundance of water; and with the - 
tunity of keeping everything clean and 
sanitary on the farm, poultryig doos not 
yet occupy the position it should in our 
arm operations. Some farmers do not 
recognize its wonderful possibilities; others 
will not take the pains to realize the im- 
mense profits accruing from the business. 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Successful Lessons 
in Poultry Raising. 


END me your name now ow a spend a cent for axy incubator or brooder—before 

anyone's PTO: want to tell you how I give a reguiz ur $25.00 simple, 

practical course of meice te + printed form—facts based on my 25 years’ poultry experi- 

ence with myincubators. These Free Poul/ry Lessons include personal attention and advice 

i] that mo other maker can — Aliso iessons before you start—when you start—while you 
are hatching—how to make the biggest hatches and raise biggest broods —with 


SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS | SUCCESSFUL BROODERS 


LIFE PRODUCERS LIFE PRESERVERS 
Which give mest chicks—raise more chicks—every time, in any } 
climate, anywhere, for longest term of yoars. 


This is to wo ide otatement. The speckel cxustevction 
ef my Successful Incubaters, th exch 

points of merit, —y yy the oupal 
of which bas never beea | manufactured. For in- 


—the ONLY ok cabinet made; 

—the ONLY one scientifically ventilated; 

—the ONLY one that heats the colder edges fret, 
Tike a greenhouse or dry kiln. 


—the ONLY one thet bas 18 
see catalog) exy one of ba alee Bogen 
ide in its favor. 








1f you are anxious to get Sate the pyuitry desteum, 
to make « living out of it and want 
right, you make ae mistake buying a Ae 
incubator. 


Don’t ancther day bot write NOW and tel 
me you're interested and (Tl send yeu by return 
mail my 


Successful Catalogue FREE 


Me ys -F you cheut vasieee Cobeiere and 

of each, = size ee to bane ete, Ri} fa all ex- 
on and tells you just what steps need to be 

to make good money from the very beginning. 

On page 6 of my book zon, wl Gnd the hy 5: 


Costs tne 
d—sert for 10ceats. But 
af Rae 


Successful Crain Sproster 07." 


keeps your fowls laying all winter—when erg prices 
are up. Furnishesereen fed in coldest weather. yy 
about my bhikh gerade try—stock and wet 
leading varieties—tand and water fow!s. 

free catalog and 


personally for her 
5. S. GILCREST, President and General Saaeine 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CoO.,****s0" 


STREET, 
DES MOINES, tOWA. 


Wins in the Two 


ree oi HATCHING 
Contests Evés Held 


Why take chances with untried machines when for only $10 we guarantee to 
deliver , all freight charges paid (East of Rockies), BOTH of these big prize winning 
machines f ate set nace ready for use? Why not own an Ironclad—the only incubator 

that has for Eee years in Gnocensien wen me 

as ea. greatest ing test e n the 

ots | pee sige st contest comduacte >’ Missouri Valley 

: Farmer and Nebraska Farm_ Journal, 2,000 
Pies ee 1 





freight paid, for only 
M. . Texas, h 
from 148 eggs in the last 


set y for use and many other special 
cso or it TODAY or order direct from this 


IRONCLAD ooo COMPANY, 60x23 


Se 
1 erage om be py — —_ 
at capper taake and bo and Bolles salt regulator, “Tycos : 
- fo 
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obs distributed in the same 


es of needles and postcards to When 
ids have given you, a will — ae «pd send you this his beautiful 2 32 52 -plece Dinner Set 





A very dark yellow yolk is no richer in 
food ue than a pale colored one, nor 
will it keen any better. 






the 
eifts. Ext ou need to do is tos show a wopy of i Voruins mg th 
needles and cards to 3 vous frie: menue kly order. Send me your name and address mE. IG 
pbear from me by return mail. §, “. EDITH, If SUCCESS BLDG. “DES MOINE 10") 
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T present in the United States there 
A re more than 300,000,000 chickens 
of laying age and these are valued 
thing like $75,000,000: and not 
only that, but the annual poultry produce 
in the United States is even greater than 
the total output of any other one class of 
product in the industrial world; and where- 
as the yearly amount of animal products 
exported, such as pork, beef, ham and 
sausage weighs about 850,000 tons, the 
weicht of the eggs laid annu ally is 980,- 
OOO tons—or just 130,000 tons more, 

Considering a few facts like these the 
question, “Does Poultry Pay?” has re- 
ceived its positive answer, and we are 
forced to admit that the hen is a very im- 
portant factor in the commercial welfare 
of our nation. She is one of the small 
creatures of this globe, but nevertheless 
she is mighty in her ability to accomplish 
results that make us all take off our hats 
to her; she is short-lived, but during her 
brief sojourn here, she can help pile up 
more greenbacks than many of her better 
eared-for and bigger animal cousins, 

A decade or so ago the hen was little 
thought of on the average farm; she was 
considered as a “necessary nuisance’ and 
thus her owner mercly tolerated her. But 
of late years there has been a growing ap- 
preciation on the part of a vast majority 
of our farmer-folk for this little feathered 
creature, which has contributed beyond 
measure to bring her to the front as one of 
America’s choicest and best loved fowl. 
This appreciation has also been the means 
of doing away with a vast number of un- 
sightly back-yard chicken 
number of scrawny, 
whole « ountry, 


at Sori 


countless 
fowls throughout the 
finally has saved a great amount of time 
ind energy on the part of the farmer him- 


and 


sell. 
Study Cives Nesults 


It was not, howeve . until the hen had 
proved herself that she was given a per- 
manent plac eon the farm. It took years 
of diligent study on the part of poultry 
scientists and others before that standard 
of efficiency, which today is the proud 
boast of every American poultryman, was 
brought to its fullest realization. Here, 
too, we owe our grateful thanks to all 
those men who have in the past, as well 


coops, of a} 


hvbrid | 








ing us with the various poultry magazines, | 


farm journals and the like. Without these 
and the excellent knowledge they contain 
there would be hundreds of us still grop- 
ing for the ladder which leads to success. 
\s a profitable investment poultry rais- 

n a two-fold way; it pays both 
and physically. It is profitable 
as a business; as a mere pastime it is self- 
a side-line it adds to the 


ing pavs 
financially 


supporting; as 

family bank-roll. It i healthful, becau e 
it keeps one out of doors ‘| he work is 
comparatively easy—so much so that our 


omen folk frequently engage in it, But 





| 


‘ | at the same tifne give them a daily supply 
is to all those of the future, whoare supply -F 


like everything else, to make a success of 
it one must take an interest in it; he must 
not expect to obtain good results from in- 
different methods of feeding and caring 
for his flock; he must be able to discern 
their wants and, above all, have an abun- 
dance of patience and perseverance. 

In a few words, I will try to explain how 
I obtain the best results from my own 
flock. To begin with, I must acquaint 
you with the fact that I keep nothing but 
pure bloods on my farm; at present I have 
the single comb Rhode Island Red and 
also the single comb Black Minorca, both 
of which breeds I strongly recommend to 
those who do not wish to make poultry a 
regular business. The Rhode Island Reds, 
if from good stock, will not only prove 
good layers but will demand a high price as 
a market fowl; while the Black Minorcas 
are not what we could call desirable mar- 
ket. birds, owing to their dark meat and 
slender bodies, they are profuse layers of 
large white eggs, and are about the first 
ones to begin laying. That is why I keep 
these two breeds in preference to any 
others; the one supplys me with an abun- 
dance of large white eggs, while the other 
lays well and at the same time is a much 
sought for market fowl. 

Require But Little Time 

To these, numbering in all about two 
hundred, 1 devote but two hours a day. 
In the morning, I spend about a half hour, 
feeding them a soft mash and such scra 
as are rejected from the kitchen. The 
following prescription is a kind of “make 
them lay” compound, which I sprinkle 
over the morning mash. It is asure egg- 
maker: Copperas, 24 ounces; blue vitriol, 
1 ounce; cayenne pepper, 8 ounces; vene- 
tian red, 1 ounce; nitrate of potassium, 1 
ounce. This should be fed only in the 
morning, and, for laying hens, give but 
one tablespoonful to every two gallons of 

ft food. It is also a very good remedy 
for sick hens, in which case use two table- 
spoonfuls to every two gallons of soft food. 
he prescription may be procured at any 
drug store. 

At noon, I usually drop in to feed them 
a little oats; this I scatter in a deep litter 
of straw or alfalfa, thus requiring the hens 
to seratch for it. During the winter 
months I follow this rule more closely and 





of green food, such as cabbage, beets, 
potatoes, turnips and any other available 
rreen stuff. It is likewise necessary to 
keep dry bran before the fowls at all times; 
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with 
Big Poultry Profits 


It’s entirely possible this year. 
Shortage of beef-cattle, swine and 
sheep means people must turn to 


poultry and eggs. We predict great- 


est demand in decade—best protits. 
Raise a bumper combined poultry and 
egg crop for 1914 with 


CYPH INCUBATORS 


& BROODERS 


You can’t afford to take chances on equip- 
ment. Cyphers is World’s Standard. Used 
by more well known Poultry Raisers, more 
Poultry Fanciers, more Government Experi- 
ment Stations, more State Agricultural Col- 
leges than all other makes combined. No 
heat or moisture troubles. Substantial, fire- 
proof, dependable. Get our 


Big FREE Book 


—244 pages of practical down-to-now infor- 
mation based on actual experience. Eight 
special chapters of valuable suggestions. 
Fully describes and pictures Cyphers Incuba- 
tors and Brooders and one hundred standard 
poultry specialties. Also explains Cyphers 
Co.’s Free Bulletin and Personal-Letter Ser- 
vice — biggest " 

day-by-day 
hclp to poultry 
keepers ever 
offered. But 
write this very 
day for book— 
get early mon- 
ey-making 
start. Write 
postal sow. 


Cyphers Incubator Co. ,Dept. 51, Buffalo, N.Y. 
New York City, Boston, Mass., Chicago, I, 
























City, Mo., Oakland, Cal-, . Eng. 








this is one of the great helps to insure a big 
egg yield. Every day at four o'clock, 
supply them with fresh drinking water and 
then give them a good supper of mixed | 
grains; this I also feed in a deep litter, | 
making them seritch until roosting time. | 
At four o’clock, I gather the eggs. 
Some Results 

In the month of February, I received 
no less than 2,850 eggs from 150 layers, 

nd during March I got 3,085; the next 


| few months also reached into thousands, 


nabling me to take in from $50 to $75 
luring these months for eggs alone. I had 
more calls for them than I could supply, | 
it one time selling them for 45 cents a 
dozen. 

Last year I brought to market 33 of my 
Pekin ducks, which netted me $31.00. 
On the same day I sold 17 geese for $29.00 
und 26 roosters for $18. Here was a nice 
little sum of $78.00 in onc haul, and poul- 


| try with me is only a side issue, i 


To facilitate my work as much as) 








My Special $ 
introductory 
Price Is 


T last —the most perfect and 
profitable incubator for farm 

use. The first practical, all metal, 
fireproof, everlasting machine ever 
produced. The first machine of its 
type with perfect heating and heat 
distributing system. The first incuba- 
tor ever produced which enables the 
farmer to get higher, percentage hatches, 


““PEERLESS-60” 
Round Like a Nest. Regulation of 
heat, ventilation and moisture, all aufo- 
™ matic. Wonderfal Sheer Wafer Thermostad 
@ Regulator automatically turns lamp flame up 
and down to meet temperature in egg cham- 
- ber. Overheating impossible. Uses 
less oil than any other incubator on 
earth per m exes 
Lot fs Send You a Sample 
let me send you one of these 
machines upon the absolute guaran- 
tee of results cr your money back. 
Write me for the facts today. 


Hl, M. SHEER, Dept.24 , Quincy, IIL 


DELIVERED 


Let me mail 3 off s 
Send in yorr come and if shina 


names of two mcre people who 
interested in making more poul 


Made by the man_ ZS 
who knows — 26, La LLG 


= 


Three party oler makes you | 
bargain than ever. Send 


greater 
Bames today, also get my beok 
Poultry for Profit” —FREE, 


5. W. Miller Co. 


Serves a double purpose, It grinds the 
bird's food, thus aiding digestion and also 
furnishes shell and egg-making material. It 


Makes Hens Lay 
Tt furnishes strength and feather making material 
enabling hens to mo/tand lay at the same time, Send 
fot our new valuable poultry booklet giving prices, 


The Ohio Marble Co. 25 $.Cleveland St. ,Piqua,0. 

















possible, 1 make use of 


cl 


an old butter} 


1urn to mix the various grains. It has 


proved a most helpful device to me, for by 
means of it I can mix any amount of feed. 
If you should happen to have an old 


cl 
ol 
it 
y“ 


vurn stored away in some obscure corner | 
your cellar, 1 would advise you to bring | 
out and give it a permanent place in 
uur granary; its use as a grain mixer will 


save you a great deal of unnecessary labor. | 


Another means of being economical 


along the poultry line is in building houses. 


lr 


notice how I 


SI 
fc 
p 
ri 


1 the accompanying picture you will 
have converted at a very 
nall cost a few old piano boxes into com- 
table chicken houses. These are rain 
roof and at the same time proof against 
ats, cats, etc. I have used them for 


young chicks, for ducklings and goslings, 
as well as for my “tin hen” or hover. 
Houses like these are cheap and easy to 


ce 


ynstruct, and will serve almost any need | 


on the poultry farm.—John H. Jaeger. 


In Successful Farming’s Annual In- 


ct 
A 


some years, we will pay the full cost of the 
incubator used by the person making the 
best hatch during the coming season. The 


ol 


use of incubators and to stimulate interest 
in poultry. 


Be 
tl 


INCUBATOR FREE 


cubator Hatching Contest 
Successful Farming has always advo- 
ited the use of incubators on every farm. 
nd as has been our annual custom for 


»ject of these contests is to encourage the 





This contest offers some buyer, this 
ason, a chance to have refunded to him 
1¢ full price of his new machine. If you 


buy an incubator this season, it is worth 


your while to enter this contest. 


al 


Successful Farming can enter the contest 


w 
ce 


keep track of your hatch and rcport to us. 


hatching contest for this season. 


tr 





t It costs 
»solutely nothing. Any subscriber to 
incubator advertised in Sue- 
All you have to do is 


ith any 
~ssful Farming. 


he following conditions will govern the 


1. Incubator must be purchased between 
November 1, 1913, and May 10, 1914, through 
an advertisement in Successful Farming. In- 
cubator may be purchased either from a local 
dealer or by mail but contestant must write the 
manufacturer that he or she saw the advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming and must clip out 
and send to manufacturer Successful Farm- 
ing’s guarantee bond (which appears in every 
issuc). 

2. A careful record must be kept of the date 
incubator is set, the number of eggs placed in 
the machine, the number of eggs tested out, 
and the date the chicks that are to be counted 
are taken out of the incubator. This record 
must be sent to Successful Farming before 
June 20th. As many hatches may be reported 
as the contestant pleas:s, but eggs must not be 
exchanged inany way. Alleggsthatare thrown 
out as unhatchable must be thrown out on or 
before the 10th day and the percentage of hatch 
must be based on all the eggs remaining after 
the 10th day. Only those chicks are to be 
counted which hatch out completely and can 
be termed live, standing, or “day old” chicks. 
Eggs pipped or half-hatehed cannot be counted. 
Any number of eggs may be used to start with. 
3. All reports must be sworn to before a 
Notary Public or Justice of the Peace, if re- 
quested by Successful Farming. 

4. To the person making the best hatch we 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Put a Waterbury 
Qauimary CLOSET 


Into Your Home 


Consider also 








Think what a comfort and convenience it would be. 
what a protection it will be to your family’s health. 
This health consideration is more important than you realize. Our free 
book will open your eyes to some mighty interesting facts on this 
subject. 
You need no longer do without a sanitary indoor closet. Here is one 
at a price within your means, a sanitary indoor closet combined with 
a safe system of sewage disposal that requires no 
lumbing, no cesspool or other sewerage connection. 
There is practically no installation cost. You do not 
need a special room; an odd corner or space any- 
where in the house or basement will serve the purpose. 


Backed by a Binding Guaranty 


Every closet is guaranteed to be odorless and sani- 
tary when set up end operated according to the sim- 
ple directions that go with it. This means that you 
need only connect the vent pipe with a stove pipe or 
chimney (necessary fittings are supplied with the 
outfit) and use our special chemical, a supply of 
which goes with each closet.This chemical reduces 
the waste matter to a harmless and inoffensive state. 
Your money will be promply refunded if, after in- 
stalling the closet, you are not satisfied that it fulfills 
the conditions of the guaranty. 








Putes of ate a my N 
with complete equip- 
ita, Write For Our Free Book 
operation. ... . INCOR EN EI 
FO. B Minnespolisor It carefully and accurately setsforth the truth about 
the menace of the outdoor closet. Gives you a 
clear idea of what the Waterbury Sanitary Closet is and how it works. 
You are entitled to these facts—you really cannot afford.to overlook 
them. 


Openings For More Representatives 


This is a position that pays big money to ambitious, industrious men 
or women. Our product fills a long felt need in millions of American 
homes. Our extensive advertising has created a big demand for it 
everywhere. Our agents are making big money, some of them over 
$100.00 a week. (Names and addresses on request.) 

Selling experience not really necessary. Wefurnish you with complete 
instructions for selling, and co-operate with you in every way. We give 
you exclusive territory. Your own community may still be open. Write, 
telling us something about yourself. 

For a few territorial managers—men experienced in handling salesmen 
—we have a proposition worth considering. 


THE WATERMAN-WATERBURY C0. 


1129-43 Jackson St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















will give, in cash, or its equivalent, an amount 





equal to the price paid for their incubator. If, 
however, two contestants tie for first place, 
each will receive half the cost of his or her in- 
cubator, If three are tied for first place, each 
will receive one-third, and soon. If more than 
one contestant makes a perfect hatch, each will 
receive in addition to his share of the cost of 
the incubator, a pure-bred cockerel from his 
choice of standard breeds. The winners will 
be required to pay express charges. 

To the contestant making tne best hatch in 
cach state in Successful Farming s special terri- 
tory, we will give a pure-bred cockerel, choice 
of standard breeds, f. o. b. point of shipment. 
These state prizes, however, are forfeited by 
these who win general prizes. The states in- 
cluded in this territory are as follows: Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 


Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri. 
\ddress all correspondence to the Poul- 
Department, Successful Farming. 









ences. Describe your case fully so that we can advise you intelligentiy. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 288 14th St., 





iCrooked Spines — Straightened 


Cure Yourself or Your Child at Home, Without Pain or inconvenience 
of any Spinal Deformity with the Wonderful SHELDON APPLIANCE 
No matter how old you are, or how long you have suffered, or what kind of spinal 
deformity you bave, there is bepetit and a possible cure for you by means of the 
we 1 Sheldon Appliance. Ic is as firm as steel and yet elasiic at the right 
It gives an even, perfect support to the weakened or deformed spine, 

It is os easy to take off or put on as a coat. causes no inconvenience, and 

. apd does not chafe or irritate, No one can notice yuu are wearing it. 


Cure Yourself at Home 


@he Sheldon Appliance 1s made to order to fit each individual 
perfectly. It weighs ounces, where other supports weighs 
pounds. The price is within the reach of all. Hundreds of 
doctors recommend it. 

We Guarantee Satisfaction 

and Let You Use It 30 Days 

ff you or your child are suffering from sninal troubie of any n& / 

ture, write at once for our new book with full information and refer / 


<—~ 
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Jamestown, N. Y. 











PATENTS AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES 
—as 72-page treatise—sent FREE. 
Telis what to invent and where to sell it. Write today. 
HH. S. Hill, 


350 Shot itrrisii 


927 McLechien Bidg.. Washington, D.C. 
Lever action, loads automatically, gun 








PATEN 


ir 
| ARD B. OWEN, 35 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C | R. W, ELO 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED.) Send for 
3 free books about inventions; the 
truth about prizes, etc. RICH- 


metal finished steel, walnut stock, weight 
s., length 31 1-2 inches Ri 


E 
awnwork Handkerchiefs at 
RIDG 


Oc. Neo money require 









for selling 24 fine Mexican 


1 od 
E, 166 Eldridge Bidg.. ORLEANS, VT. 
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A FARM GIRL’S od et tet 


and ‘put them | 


HEN Julia Thu- 
W et’s father turned 
over to her the 
poultry on his farm he did 
not realize to what a pay- 
ing industry it would de- 
velop under her enthusi- 
astic care. But he has 
never gone back on the 
bargain and in considera- 
tion of the bounteous sup- 
ply of delicious | 
eggs which come 
to the table regu- 
larly, and the good | 
roasts and frys 
now and then, he 
does not even 
cbarge her for the 
miscellaneous 









grain consumed by the fowls. 

We walked out to the orchard on my 
tour of inspection and there I saw perhaps 
a hundred White Orpingtons scratching 
around industriously. 

‘These are my best breeders” explained 
Miss Thuet, with pardonable pride. The 
birds were very beautiful specimens. 
They came right up to us in expectant 
friendliness. 

“You keep them confined im the orchard 
throughout the season?”’ I asked 

‘Yes, you see I want to give them 
special care and be sure that I get all their 
eggs. Then I have other laying hens 
scattered all around the place onl 
eggs are sold for table use.” 

“Doesn't it cost you more for feed and 
require more work to keep this flock en- 
closed ~~ , 

a | yh, 
then you 


laughed Miss Thuet; “but 
expect to make money 


yes,” 
can’t 


without investing some in feed and doing | during January and February. 
arun you see, 
and plenty of grass in 4 


a little work. This is quite 
and shady, 
summer. They’re really better off than if 
they ran themselves to death all over the 
farm and failed to get their full evening 
feed a good many times. This way, you 
see, | keep tab on the performance of every 
layer and I give them just what they need 
every day, and plenty of it. All they have 
to do is enjoy themselves in the orchard 


market them every week 
up in two and four dozen cartons with my 
name and guarantee label pasted on the 
cartons. A good many are sold to private 
families, but more to grocers, and my price 
is 25 cents April 15th to September 15th 
and 35 cents all winter. I clean and sort 
the eggs and put in cartons only large, 
clean fresh eggs. All small eggs that we 
do not use ourselves are sold in bulk at 
common prices. My nice, big eggs are so 
good that people would not do without 
them, even at a few cents higher price. 


good thing. I want well satisfied cus- 
tomers. A good many of our neighbors 
sell their eggs the same way I do. It is 
the only way, we think.”’ 

**You seem to have pretty good houses,” 
said I, as we walked around them. “ The 
fresh air kind, I see. Do you get winter | 
eggs?” 

“Yes, indeed. Chickens do not have to 
be pampered i in air-tight houses, as special- 
ists used to think. These two houses are 
tight on three sides and open on the south. 
In very cold weather I drop those canvas 
fronts down and there is glass above them, 
you see. Don’t,overlook those scratching 
floors. If a hen can scratch around a barn 
she is happy, but they won't lay if they sit 
on a roost in a hen house or huddle on bare 
floors. They must exercise, have water all 
day—warmed preferably—and a_ well- 
balanced feed regularly—not once a week 





their | 








| year, Miss Thuet?”’ 


as some farmers feed. Well-balanced 
means a variely.”’ 

“I see you use sprouted oats.” 

“Yes, they are really a necessity to in- 
crease fertility and they make the hens 
lay more, too. Some farmers might think 
that too much trouble but it pays to do it 
Cabbage 
or cooked roots would help some if one 
does not sprout oats.” 

“How many chicks do you raise each 


“Well, usually about five hundre 
“My, that is a lot.” 


“Yes, but five hundred aren’t much 
more trouble than three hundred. I want 
alot to select my breeders from. Besides 


I sell a lot of cockerels and I find even the 





| But then I do not believe in over-working a | 








Get on the road to success. Here’s 
— safe guide. You need this 

ook no matter what incubator 
you have. You'll find pointers on 
every page. Where and how to be- 
gin, what to do, how to ‘“ > sure 
of making poultry ne ou 
want to make mone Read his 
most practical and instructive 
book ever published. Learn the 
truth about equipment. 


Queen Incubators 


ppternnise. Supplies, Feeds 


“yy fer the 

the 

pouttry world. 

ey give you 

every advan- 

any poul- 

tryman can 

have. Queens 

have 28 points 

of excellence 

~built to last 25 

years. Read the 

records others are 

making year after year—some marvelous 
stories. Don't delay. Send today. 


Queen Incubator Co. 


Box 16, 





WILSON BROS. sonci cover cuties 


PAY FOR THEMSELVES (@ & TEAR 


For % years Wilson Bape Somquehing Mids and 
Cutters of yal sizes, for hand and power, 
on oes Farm ed arpand Pe . They cannot be 
cated for Practica) Model, Running, Ca a 


Wee an 
mh Grete tha DRL 4 85; Gk™ CLOVER ¢ 
TER, oe $10 CROWN GREEN BONE CUTTER, 
$9.80; FARR GRIST & FEED BILLG, 5 to 40 
our, 625 te 640; Reese Fertiliser Bills, 60 to 100 Ine 
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Saveogst ee Sat eames 
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his high-grade 
me 1 now better than ever 
and down to bed-rock Price. 
Bullt of best material, has 
red wood case, triple walls, as- 
bestos lined, copper hot water 
tank, safety lamp, self reg- 
ulator, tested therm nates. 
260 EGG ONLY nursery, etc. Most sim 
$10. 25 durable and success + 
machine. All set up ready for 
Direct from factory with free trial and money 
back guarantee. 18 years experience building in- 
cubators and raising poultry. Brooders for 120 chicks 
$2.50. Por 240 chicks $4.00 and up. Big catalog free. 


MANKATO INCUBATOR CO., Box 710 MANKATO, MINN 
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Natural Hen Incubator $3 


No Srcight fe. y. Actual hen controls 
everythi rt no costly mistakes. 
Best incu ak the world. 


Approved by Over 600,000 Buyers 
. J. M. Peyla, Braidwood, Iil., writes: 
ees 
of other similar te-timonials. Agents wanted. 
Cataleg Free, with Special Introductory Ofter 
Natural Hen Inc. Co., Sts. i, Bept. 25, Los Angeles, Cal, 








and lay eggs. ‘They should not worry | culls sold to the market bring a worth- 

about anything but keeping my egg boxes | while sum. I fatten them well.’ 

full.” “IT suppose you use sitting hens.” 
“How much do you get per setting, Miss Thuet looked at me and laughed, 

Miss Chuet? “Only the wooden and metal breed,” 

\ dollar and a half,” said she, “up to| she said. “It is true though that a great 
the first of May, and a dollar after that.’’| many farmers really depend on sitting 

Do you sell all they can produce?” hens. That sort of procedure is pretty 

Well, no, not quite. But then I have | slow It was all right years ago, when | 
L pl good business. Last year myj|land was cheap, and so was one’s time | 

es eggs for setting amounted to! and the hen’s time, too, and prices were 
$187.50. Of course, | take all 1 own | low.” 
hatching eggs from this flock.” | “Don’t they keep you pretty busy?” I 

Well, how do you make thes iles asked. 

How u find ¢ mers, Miss ‘I t Not very. They only take a few min- 

Oh, I advertise, of course | utes a day. Raising corn and wheat and 

H ut in?” hogs and cattle keeps farmers pretty busy, 

[In our county paper some, and besides| too. But my incubators pay well for the 
that in two or three farm papers. I just| time they take. I have three. I do not 
ise small ads—three or four lines. Then | often have them all going at one time but 
[ have sold a good many to people who| occasionally I do. I wouldn’t any more 
come here from nearby and from quite a| think of trying to raise chickens without 
distance, too. But my nearby trade is| an incubator than to keep house without 
about ext I ted except in cockerels bd a cook-stove.” 

Are tl ll selling eggs for setting,| ‘I suppose for early hatching they are 

" really necessary.” 

Oh 1 Competition doesn’t worry| ‘Certainly. And if one wants fall-lay- 
me. You see, only a very few farmers | ing pullets, they must be hatched in Fe 
want to give the care I give to breeding|ruary. I start my first hatch in January. 
flox ks I } eV sil nply want to rane good | I would not risk my valuable eggs with 
poultry and eggs for market. That is| hens. The incubators never step on the 
more than half my business, too. It’s the | eggs nor get tired sitting. Then, too, they 
stap! e of poultry, you know. There’s| turn out enough chicks to make it wort 

lenty of money in ood poultry and | while to givemytimetothem. When eggs 
ges for marke re high I couldn’t afford to have many of 

But, don’t you find prices pretty low | my hens taking two month’s vacation to 
ut times?” hatch and brood chicks. I want the egg 

Not the way I handle them | baskets filled. That’s the sole object of 

And_how is that?” my keeping hens. A person can make 

Briefly, [ gather the eggs every day,| money with chickens with an incubator 








c. 0. 0D. SHIPMENT 


Siopetean. EXTRA FINE d=" 


all the leading breeds of fine poultry of 
the very heaviest laying strains and large, vigarems 
birds that must please, as we will ship them C. O. D. 
For great layers and show birds ee for, our 

very special prices, Fiae seed co 
Mecom, mi. 


We shi 


MACOMB FANCIERS CO., fReute 11, 

















but you really could not get very far now- 
adays without one.”’ 
ow do you handle your chicks?” 

“I make use of the east erd of the work 
shop for that. It’s a good tight building 
and I’ve had three windows cut on the 
south. I keep the chicks in brooders and 
brooder runs at first, feeding them proper- 
ly and making them scratch in clover 
chaff. I never keep very many in a 
bunch. As soon as the weather permits 
they go out doors in pens and warm coops, 
twenty-five or thirty in a pen. After 
they are two weeks old I let them run on 
the grassy yard on warm days, and after 
five weeks or so they have the run of the 
farm.” 

“What was the total of your cockerel 
sales last fall, Miss Thuet?” 

“If I remember right, it was $48.” 

“And your market eggs?” 

“That was about $250 for the full year 
1913.” 

“So that makes a total of—let’s see— 
about $485.” 

“Yes, and a little more, including the 
gales of market fowls and my turkeys. 
The total receipts were over $525.”’ 

“Well, that’s pretty fine for a girl.” 


My 
Uy Our present prices are ahout 50 percent under the 





Miss ‘Thuet smiled modestly. 

“How did you get started in the first | 

lace?” 
ene “Qh,” said she—we had gone into the 
house—“oh, father told me four years ago 
that if I would not go to town to clerk, 
which I wanted to do, he would turn over | 
all the poultry on the farm to me and I 
could have all I made. He opposed my 
going to town so that I finally gave it u 
and accepted the chicks and conememenll 
I read up some. I made up my mind to 
do it right. I went to poultry shows and 
wrote for chicken books and catalogs and 
the more I read the more I really got 
interested. You know how it is—‘chicken 
fever’ and all that. When it came to a 
breed, I picked White Orpingtons. They’re 
so nice and pretty, clean, fluffy, tame 


things. I just love them! So I saved up 
egg money and bought an incubator and 
brooder first and then enough White 


Orpington eggs to , it. The first 
I also maicod a lot of common chi 
and some turkeys. I made about $150 
that summer. The second summer I 
raised nothing but White Orpingtons as 
my ninety-eight incubator chicks had all 
done well. I sold off the scrubs and pur- 
chased White Orpington cockerels that 
first fall.” 

“Andare you you didn’t gototown?” 

“T really am,” said Miss Thuet, decis- 
ively. “I know girls who went to town 
and they do not seem to enjoy life as I do.” 

“But now it will all be changed some 
day,” saidI, “For a conquering hero will 
come along, and then—and then—.” 

“Oh no—not for a long time yet” said 
Miss Thuet with well-meant conviction. 

“But what will you do with all your 
money?” 

“Ww hy, I take frequent trips in the sum- 
mer and I entertain, and buy clothes and 
books and music and enytiine I want. 
There are ways to use the money all right. 
But then I don’t spend it all by any means. 

“Of the 243,000,000 of fowls in the 
North Central States alone, I oo 
that prettty close to 200,000,000 of them 
are taken care of by women, And they 
are worth $106,000,000, too, so that if the 
women would claim sole ownership, they 
would have a very tidy ee of con- 
vertible riches to their ¢ continued 
Miss Thuet. 

And Miss Thuet is right. There are 
really excellent opportunities for poultry 
raising open to any farm woman. How 
forcibly I was impressed with the wisdom 
of the choice Miss Thuet had made in 
choosing poultry raising in preference to 
city clerkship. More women ought to do 
as well as Julia Thuet has done.—R. R. W. 

Note: Artificial Ipcubation and Brooding, 


paper covers, 50 cents; the Chick Book, paper 
covers, 50 cente—for sale through Suecessful 
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SAVE 50% ON A Yrs Sor conch 


5,000 Building Material Offers y 
in New Gordon-Van Tine Catalog | 


market. The new Gordon-Van Tine Building Ma- 
terial Catalog, with 5,000 bargain offers, is now ready 
for the mails. If you are going to builda home, this 


great sale of Guaranteed B g Material enables you 740 Lamber, Millwork, Ha 





to make a clean-cut saving of from $300 to $1,500. lf y /Materiai Bi ane at 


are going to repair or remodel, build a new barn, po 
pe, Garage. or do any kind of building, send for the big 
E Catalog. We “> quality, safe delivery 
end satisiaction. Three big banks behind that guarantee. 


Free Book of Plans 


for Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, etc.—the most complete, 
ey ands ees Ta ever drawn for houses costing 
om $600 We will not only save ves from $300 to 
500 on the a einetad to build a house, but will furnish, 
REE OF COST, a full set of Architect’s Blue Print 
Plans and Specifications for any house you select from 
the Gordon-Van Plan Book. Enclose 10 cents to 
pay postage and mailing this magnificent book, 
A. Don’t put off writing for the big Catalog with over 
>. §,000 money-saving offers on Building Material. / 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
5336 Case Street 
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Run on Kerosene — 6c for 10 Hours 
eg lamp oil tham other 
a ty most eect bow e success! 
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This fine $250.00 Motorcycle is equipped with an 8-Horse Power Motor, Chain Transmissi 
and step starter. It has Two Speeds, Double Control of Brake, Double Control of Free Wheel, 
Folding Foot Boards, Full-Floteing Seat—everything up-to-the minute. This splendid Motorcycle, 
completely equipped, will be givem to some boy or girl or young person. 
A PRIZE GUARANTEED EVERY CONTESTANT. In addition to the two-cylinder, 8-Horse 


Power = have an opportunity to get many other premiums such as Gold and Silver 
Watches, Bicycles, Cameras, Hunting iifles, Flashlights, Ladies’ and Men’s Knives, Writing Seta, 





eto. | positively guarantee a reward to every person who takes any part in the contest. 





FULL INFORMATION FREE 

Fill out and mail to me the coupon below and 
I will immediately send ~, @ complete descrip- 
tion of the Motorcycle. I will also tell you about 
my dandy plan for helping you earn it, will 
send you my new Premium Catalog. 


Coupon Good for 2000 Points 5S. F. 2 
E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa. 


about your new pian for heiping me get 


2000 POINTS FREE FOR Premium C 
PROMPT ACTION 
Write your name and address in the 
nnd mail it to me, of write te & postcard ot MY DAME WB... c cece ncceeccecseeceseeseeens 
letter as early as ve you a 
good start of 2, points to yous t towards 
getting the M ounges now. St Ee eee ee 





E. T. Meredith, Publisher 
Successful Farming, Des Meines, iowa 





According to your offer, give me credit for 2000 
potnts towards earning the Motoreycle. Tell me 


Motorcycle, — other premiums, and send me 
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ARE INCUBATOR CHICKS WEAKER 
THAN HEN HATCHED? 

My experience would indicate they are 
yet I will give it in detail and you 
can judge for yourselves. 

The first test, though not intended as 


not, 


such, was when T got one hundred chicks 
from my incubator out of one hundred 
and twenty-six eggs, and one hundred 
and fifteen chicks from one hundred 


and forty eggs set under hens, both lots 
coming off at the same time. I mention 
the percentage of hatch to show they were 
both normal, and so began life as nearly 
equal as the two methods of hatching 


would permit. Both lots received the 
same care, receiving no feed for forty- 
eight hours, and then being fed on oat 
meal and rolled oats mi ainly for the first 


week or two, with bran always before 
them. Later I fed chick feed and boiled 
wheat, and a mash made up of bran, 
shorts, corn meal, ground kafir, meat 
oil meal, and alfalfa meal. 
no difference could be noticed in 
All were kept in 


meal, 
lutely 
their growth or health. 
fireless brooders. 


, 
In the second ease I got seventy chicks | 
having tested out! 


from the incubator, 
twenty eggs, and the same number from 
seven hens. 
were farm reared Barred Rocks, whilethose 
from the hens were my own Buff Orping- 
tons. The first test had all been Orping- 
tons. As the main trouble I have had 
with this bunch has been the large head 
lice, it is evident the hen-hatched were 
responsible for the condition, though both 
lots, being kept together, seemed to suffer 
equally. 

Now, in both of these cases the incu- 
bator hatches were normal, and the chicks 
seemed strong and healthy. Three times 
I had set the incubator be fore this and 
had kept the temperature too high, and a 
poor hatch of inferior chicks had resulted 
each time, their vitality being very low. 
I have learned that plenty of air in the 
incubator room is necessary, and that the 
temperature should not vary from 102 the 
first week, with extreme care to keep con- 
ditions as nearly ideal as possible. After 
the first week a little ne glect or Variation in 
temperature will not be so : apt todo i injury. 

As stated in the beginning, my ex- 
perience convinces me that normal hatches, 
whether from incubators or from hens, 

re practically equal in vitality, but it is 
so easy in the incubator to weaken them 
by overheating or clilling that these 
things must be taken into consideration 
when attempting to decide the relative 
value of the two methods. The relative 
cost of the two methods with equal 
hatches is greatly in favor of the incu- 
bator, for the hens will lay a setting of 
eggs in the time it takes the *m to hs atch, 
thus making the egg expense double that 
of the incubator, and I think we will be 
about right in considering a sixty per cent 
hatch from an incubator carried past the 
enth day equal toa ninety per cent hatch 
from hens at ten days. Then the vermin 


question is all in favor of the incubator. 





Abso- | 


Those from the incubator | 








With this thirty per cent handicap in its 
favor the incubator can hardly fail to 
make good.—L. H. C., Kan 


Blood clots sometimes get into the yolk 
t te part owing to a rupture of a blood 
vessel in the oviduct at the time the yolk 
or white is in the process of formation. It 
not a diseased condition of the he noregg. 


\ stale or bad egg is never made better 
by preserving by any known method. 
\ bad egg comes out a worse egg. 
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for sufferers from deafness. Write today for our big Introduc- 


to 


1914 Diploma Model. 


Eight-Tone 
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hearing instrument has eight different sound strengths, instantly changed by a touch of the finger 


eight times as helpful as our former One-Tone model. 
e have discontinued all our American 

Our Offer ¥ ola. The New &-Tone Mears Ear Phone —-- 9 

only direct from the New York offices at the special tory 

price—no dealers’ or jc bbers’ extra profits. A few dollars, oy 


Write for 
Pe free 
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Don’t go another day witnout finding out about the 


superb new Awco Washer. The great new model is now ready. 
Thousands of people who have known that at last we have the great wonder work- 
ing washer have been inquiring anxiously for our announcement. At last it is here. 
The final achievement in washing machine manufacturing after twenty years. 


Whole Laundry 


TheAwcon*n: Square 


The new model Awco is actually the master washer of the world. You must 
see it for yourself in order to realize its great superiority. You must see the 
Klatch-Katch—the wonderful new invention that makes finger pinc hing and tearing off of but- 
tons an impossibility. You must see the three-position wringer. Note all the superiorities of 
the great 4 ft.-square laundry that positively does away with lifting heavy tubs. Write today 
for the free book that tells you all about it. 


> 
Write For Free Book — “‘Secrets of Cleaning’ 
The great new book on Washing,and Chem- | Find out all about the new model Awco, We'ls 
ical or French Dry Cleaning methods will be | send you full particulars and the big new book 
sent to you absolutely free and prepaid, It tells | absolutely free. Just send your name and ad- 
you how to remove iron mold, ink stains, grass | dress today. Be sure to tell us what county 
stains, grease stains, and even scorch stains. | you live in. Write now—Today! 


American Washer Co., Dept.3522118 Sidney Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


DOWN COME PRICES! 


—Let Me Ship You This Great 5S H.P. 00 
Galloway ee Engine for dor 
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ry Offer on the scientific hearing instrument—the Periected 


Ear Phone 


Positive, perfect hearing for those who are afflicted with deafness. This scientific 


New Mears 


Eight times as powerful, eight times as efficient, eight times as convenient, 


FREE TRIAL 


k about our 15 Days’ Free Pi Offer. 
Nothing to pay for'a thorough tral 
in your own home. 
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Length 32inches, Work- 
ing parts of the best grades 
steel. The stock is finely polished walnut. Shoots smaligame. Power. 
1, accurate, durable. You can have this air rifle for distributing only 8 of our fast “== 
ictures you. NOTHING © specia) offer. a. — —w a e : 
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A 
Player Piano 


SEND YOUR NAME and obtain full information 
about the wonderful CHASE and BAKER Player 


one of the oldest and most reliable instruments 
in the world. A letter ter direct tous : will obtain LOW- 


AC IC ? 
WHERE WE HAVE NO AGENCY. SEND nt 
YOUR ro FOR PRICES and TERMS, 
and a beautiful song book will be sent you with 
full “PLAYER” INFORMATION. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


A pene meee rauste for every mem- 
ber o the — is is ~y as satistactor 
for hand p iano. DON" 
DELAY. 











xb For RFU IRMATION. 
WRITE TO 
, ee 
THE GHASE & BAKER CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. U. S. A. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Aunt Polly Says 


To the Chick on the over 





You poor little orphan! 

You aint got no Mother 
poy chickens used to have, 
some way or other 

on look so lonely like; 

I can't help feelin’ sad 
When I think of the Ma 

It seems you might of had. 


These wooden settin’ hens 

Is fine, and does the work 
But that’s the kind of =. 

No decent hen would shir 

At least when Tt was a 
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Of The Right Kind 


Are Money Makerea On The Farm 
Send for our Handsomely Miustrated Circular 
No. 18 it's FREER. 
RORTHERN ANGORA GOAT & LIVE STOCK GO, 
Largest Angora Breeders in America. 





BQ 
Shoes 50 
High Boots 76 
free by Parcel 
Sat- 
“back. 
AH. RIEMER SHOE CO. 





| Est. 1887, 2916 Vizet St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


It’s No Joke To Be Deaf 














Me a Say EL Poultry, 
ic: oolket ree. 62! Variatien J 
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They allus seemed to be 
Mor’n willin’ to set full time 
Se far as I could see. 


These new fangied notions 
wearin’ on the hen, 
queush I would not deny 
They make money for men. 
days old Biddy 
Conbk and spend a whole season 
A nursin’ one chicken 
Without givin’ a reason 


She's a specialist now. 

Her one job is to lay, 

An’ she’s expected to be 

On the job every hey 5 
She's a well treated 

An’ the boss seems to f 

A fresh egg is the price 

She must pay for each meal. 


As fast as they're dropped. 

All her Winter eggs go 

To the folks who can pay 

To have each egg just s0; 

Or they're put in a box 

Where one man-made machine 
Does the work of ten hens 

Or perhaps of sixteen. 


Sense aint a hen’s strong point. 

An’ yet a hen’s no fool 

*Bout things she ought to know, 

If she aint gone to school. 

She can t see the 

In settin’ an” h 
When there’s snow on the ground 

An’ ita too cold for scratchin.” 


An* there aint = the chicks; 
For its almighty 
That the first 3. hatehed 
aoe =. to Shon whe 
—— w 
The wise never tries 
To set in ~~ _ 
Just to raise early frys. 
—Timethy Seed. 


INVESTING POULTRY PROFITS 
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poultry _— to the best. advantage of 


In 1910 T ‘set, twelve turkey eggs and 
hatched eleven turkeys. All grew and did 
well until about fourth grown, when one 
was killed by the stock. I kept four hens 
and sold the other six on the Christmas 
market at 16 cents a pound for which I 
received “ee and bought my tom for 


wee 5 ple SS 
I raised fifty-seven and sold 
them on the Christmas market for 15 
eents a pound which bt the eum of 
$118.25. I took part of money and 
invested in feed for two head 

and fattened three head of hogs, 
for which I received $44.80. 

In 1912 by the same old ones I 
raised sixty. Sold these with the old ones 
on the Thanksgiving market for 16 cents 
a pound and received $119.62. With this 
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Smantest. Purest, Loudest 
and Clearest tone— 
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TAKING FUR BEARING ANIMALS 
IN STEEL TRAPS 

INK are ramblers in their habits, 
M except in their breeding time 

They feed on fish, frogs, snakes, 
birds, mice, and muskrats, and the hen- 
roost frequently suffers from their depre- 
dations. They are very fond of speckled 
trout and pretty sure to find out the 
stream where these fish abound. 

Their breeding season commences about 
the last of April, and the females bring 
forth from four to six at a litter. The 
young are hid in the bank by the mother 
till they attain nearly half their growth. 

Mink can be taken in steel traps, 
either on land or in the water. Trappers 
generally prefer to take them on = If 
one of their holes cannot be found, make 
a hole by the side of a root or a stump, or 
anywhere in the ground, and set the trap 
at the entrance. The bait may be fish, 
birds, or the flesh of the muskrat, cut in 
small pieces and it should be put into the 
cavity beyond the trap, so the animal 
will have to step on the trap in taking the 
bait, The trap can be concealed + a 
covering of leaves, rotten vegetation, or 
what is better, the feathers of some bird. 

Mink can be attracted long distances by 
a scent that is prepared from the decom- 
position of eels, trout, or even minnows. 
These fish are cut into small pieces, and 
put in a loosely-corked bottle, which is 
allowed to stand in the sunshine for two or 
three weeks in the summer, when a sort of 
oil is formed, which emits a very strong 
odor. A few drops of this oil on the bait, or 
even on a stick without bait will draw 
mink effectually. 

Removing Scent From Traps 

Some make a strong point of preparing 
their traps by boiling them in ashes and 
water, or in water with hemlock boughs, 
or coating them with beeswax, or blood of 
some animal, or fish oil, to cover all odor 
jn h the animal would distrust. Every 

pper thinks the method is the hest by 





uch he has succeeded, but whatever the | 
me ethod. the cunning of the animal, and | 
his suspicious nature and keen nose, have 


to be reckoned with. 

When the streams are open mink may 
often ae caught by putting several small 
live fish on a string and leaving them in 
sh ak »w water inside a V shaped enclosure, 
setting the trap at the large or open end. 


| 


live in them in winter, gathering into 
families from six to ten members, Hun- 
dreds of these dwellings can be counted 
from a single point in many large marshes. 

Muskrats have a curious way of travel- 
ing long distances under the ice. In their 
winter excursions to their feeding grounds, 
which are frequently at a great distance 
from their abodes, they take in breath at 
starting and remain under water as long 
as they can. Then they rise up to the ice 
and breath out the air in lungs, which re- 
mains in bubbles against the surface of the 
lower ice. They wait till this air recovers 
oxygen from the water, and then they 
take it in again and go on till the operation 
has to be repeated. 

The trapper sometimes takes advantage 
of this habit of the muskrat inthefollowing 
manner. When the marshes and ponds 
where muskrats abound are first frozen 
over and the ice is thin and clear, on strik- 
ing into their homes with his hatchet for 
the purpose of setting his traps, he fre- 
quently sees a whole family plunge into 
the water and swim away under the ice. 
After the animal has breathed against the 
ice, and before he has had time to take his 
bubble in again, the trapper strikes with 
his hatchet directly over him and drives 
him away from his air. In this case he 
drowns in swimming a few rods, and the 
trapper, cutting a hole through the ice, 
takes him out. 

The muskrat is more likely than most 
animals to gnaw off, or twist off, a foot 
when caught in a trap, and so escape. As 
this is particularly true when he is caught 
by a fore foot, itis very desirable to catch 
him by a hind foot. "This may easily be 
done by placing the bait so high and so 
nearly over the trap that he will have to 
stand up on his hind legs to reach it. 
Then if you have fastened the ring of your 
chain to a sliding wire or a stake driven 
out in the water, the rat will drown. 

Sometimes a landing place can be made 
with a large sod. Set the trap on this, a 
little under water.—Thomas Benischek. 


THE CAMERA ON THE FARM 

Taking pictures is more than fun. It 
has an educational value. The “camera 
fiend’’ soon begins to see things that were 
not noticed before, wondering if it would 
make a good picture. The pictures should 
all be labeled and dated, so that after- 
| ward they recall trips taken and interest- 
| ing things such as parties, family gather- 


ings, etc. 


toth the mink and raccoon like to catch | 
and eat such little fish and they are not | 
suspicious of such an arrangement. 

Sometimes when they are wandering 


One can buy film cameras for a trifling 


up a stream and have to pass around an|sum or pay good prices for the more 


old dam, 


to set a trap down near the water where | handy to carry and easy to use. No 


they have passed before. Study the signs. 

Muskrats are nocturnal in their habits, 
but are frequently seen swimming 
feeding in the day time. They 
from ten to fifteen rods under water with- 


a very good place may be found | elaborate 


| a picture is snapped. 
and | 
can go|the object by sight except in the news- 


out breathing. Their natural food is grass 
and roots, but they will eat clams, mussels, | 
flesh, corn, oats, wheat, apples, and many | 
other ve get ibles. They thrive best in 
sluggish streams or ponds bordered with 
grass and flags. The roots of these plants 
are their chief support, and from the top 
they cor struct the ir abo le s. These struc- 
tures are dome-shaped and rise sometimes | 
to the height of five or six feet. The 
entrances are at the bottom, under the 
water, so the inside of the houses are not 
ex} he open air. The muskrats 


ones. These are compact, 

dxing 
focusing or loading every time 
But they have the 


disadvantage that one cannot focus on 


of tripod, 


paper reporter’s style, and one must shoot 
jup @ roll before knowing the success of a 


| certain snap shot that might be of great 


|importance. The film-pack camera over- 
comes the latter, and the newspaper type 
is possible to focus because the object can 
be seen through a hood on top. 

The plate camera is likewise of various 
prices, hon cheap to high priced. The 
disadvantage of the plate camera is the 
large size of box and heavy weight of plates 
to be carried. But one can use them for 


snap shots or time exposures and focus 
through ground glass on the object to be 
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Preiss Torre COT aie 


GOOD FUR COATS AND ROBES 
Correctly tanned from your horse or cow hides. 
We were the first tannery to install a laboratory 
—to - out guessing. And as a result we can 
ntee *‘best tanned” coats and robes to be 

ooft. peabie. and durable, for every hide is tested and treat- 
uirements. If you haven't a hide & send 

xd Bay ne  - of yo. r neighbor betaber, for we can make you a 
better anda handsomer one and at a cheaper price than 











one for. 


Fur Fashion Book Free J 


you hy — 





Get this and examine the splendid latest style 
in *‘best tanned” in men's coats, ey 
ta and ta, rob. auto coata, ete t 
cur beats eve A''trip Through af a Modern Tannery,” — 

















which pw how “‘best are 
made and why we can A 1 theme 


GLOBE TANNING COMPANY 
270 S. E. ist Street 
Des Moines, - - - 












times the st 
extracts. Every home in city 
or country is a possible cus- 
tomer. Entirely new. Quick 





AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 5443 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, 0. 








HUNTERS -- TRAPPERS 


If t an ideal lamp for night fishing, trap- 
Aang Sontien - for wor eheutioem or machin- 
ery, send fora 


Baldwin Lamp 
Projects a 14 candle power light 150 feet. 
Burns Acetylene Gas. Weight 6 o. 
Hegnd 3% in. Can be carried in band 
or worn on cap or belt, leaving both 
bands free. No otl, soot or giass. Abd- 
Goiutely safe and simpie. Fitty bours 
bright lignt costs Y5c. Useful as weil 
during Automobile repairing Catalogue 
free and instructive book ict, “Koots and 
How to Tie Them” maiied on request, 


At all dealers orby JOHN SIMMONS CO. 
mail pr ~ $1.00 141 Leonard St. New York City 


















BE A SALESMAN 
Earn $1000 to $5000 a Year 


We will teach you to be a high 
grade Salesman in eight weeks by 
mail and assure you definite 
tions from a large number of reliable 
firms offering opportunities to earn good 


ages while - = learning. No 
bi b- on uired. Write 


today f rtic — “A ye list of good 

—{ Eetimonials from hundreds of our 
pt ~ who are now earning $100 to = a 
month. Address nearest office. Dept.6 


Fy = dy San Francisco 


rappers 


ae Gs Fact $3 se ee 
estPrices for Furs 


uy any quantity—every kind, Send 


ScCullouh 6 re or pri Mais ain St, St. Loni, Mos sure, 


to Hunters and T 
bq c= Book Now Free. 
th hundreds of photos of, 
| birds ontal animale Learn thie profession 
ur trophies. and den. 










































Let us 
show you 
the best 


per avening business in the 
nited States. /rite today to the 
largest makers of transparent handled 
knives and razors for proof. A postal card 
will do. Novelty Cutlery Co. 156 Bar St,, Canton, 0, 


Make them into fine 
Ck A Be 
afford to ship your hides until you get our big 


‘‘Special Offer’’ and catalog EE. Write Today. 
NATIONAL TANNING CO., Dept. 11, Des Moines, lowa 


Mention Successful Farming’s guarantee 














when writing to advertiee s. 











photographed. One ean take a view, de- 
velop it, and take another without waiting 
to use up any certain number of plates. 
The plate holders must be loaded ina dark- 
room or in a dark bag. But I usually wait 
antil night and work in the kitchen. It 
doesn’t pay to fuss with a dark-room 
when dark comes every night. Film rolls 
can be developed in a little apparatus that 
ean be used in daylight. But the objec- 
tion to film cameras is that one has less 
control of the development, treating the 
whole roll alike regardless of whether 
some shots were over-exposed and some 
under-exposed in the same roll. Each 
exposure needs a different developing 
treatment if perchance conditions differed 
in the taking. This can be controlled in 
plate camera work if a record is _ on 
the plate holder of the exposures and con- 
ditions such as light, time, hour of day, 
kind of plate. 

More artistic work can be done by using 
the right kind of plate for certain kinds of 
work, but only a few have the artistic 
taste to discriminate. For ordinary use a 
film camera is most satisfactory. One 
ean get a double instrument, using films 
or plates. 


FARMERS’ CLUBS 

Man is a social being. He is gregarious 

—he works best in contact with others 
of his kind. A club is the expression of the 
jesire for association with kindred minds. 
A club helps the farmer in spiritual uplift, 
broadens his mental horizon and lengthens 
his purse—the three dimensions of the 
balanced life. 

We all need mental stimulus from time 
to time if we are going to grow in a well- 
balanced fashion. If we continue to work 
only our muscles, our brain cells become 
dulled and our thinker rusty. We need 
mental exercise on the farms as well as 
leg and arm exercise. 

From time to time it is a good thing to 
et out of the daily rut or routine of living. 
therwise we get stale and stolid. 

Farmers’ clubs offer a good opportunity 
to acquire this needed stimulus. There 
we meet old friends and neighbors; make 
new acquaintances and increase friend- 
ships; whet our minds against others who 
fortunately differ from us; get new ideas 
of working or living which would never 
have come to us if we had stayed at home 
and drudged the whole time. 

The biggest problem before each man, 
woman and child in a civilized country is 
learning how to get along with other 
people. The best way to learn this art is 
aot to retire to a monastery and abjure 
the world, but to form a brotherhood based 
on good-fellowship and mutual self-inter- 
est. 

By practicing the noble art of forgive- 
ness and good nature, we learn that only 
by intelligent and faithful cooperation can 
we get along in this world and not make 
a mess of living for ourselves and for our 
neighbors. 

herefore, again let us urge the farmers’ 
club as one of the most inportant insti- 
tutions for rural progress. It costs nothing; 
it is not patented; it is open to. all; it 
affords social pleasure and intellectual 
discipline; it is a school in itself for young 
and old. Whenever an important matter 
comes up in the country neighborhood, a 
well-managed farmers’ club can handle 
it with neatness and dispatch.—H. A. B. 








Here is a smal) enap shot of a poultry farm 
named after Successful Farming. 

He has made a success regardless of the fact 
that he has been « cripple for 40 years. 
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when you use Keen Kutter tools. 
They seem to be “tailor-made” 
especially for you. Cut just 
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y/ the way you want them to and 
¥ makeaclean job of it. Make 
you feel that there is as much 
Tools of Quality fs 
represent the last word in tool design and construc- | 
\ tempered that it seems as though they do not -L . 
get dull. Keen Kutter brace has just the a 
i} right sweep and turns easily, having ball “=~: 
mers have the right weight—rightly proportioned 
—do not tire you. It’s the same with all Keen 
\ Kutter tools. 
the lf. Remember, de tee 
dealer it any Keen Kottet weal fails you. If sce at your dealer's: witees 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains 
SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. , 
St. Levis New York Toledo : y/ 
Minseapolis Sioux City Zo Ake SIZES 








carpenter in you as farmer. 
tion. The teeth of a Keen Kutter saw are so 
\. bearings. Chisels cut true and clean. Ham- 
Next time you go to town ask your dealer to show you Keen Kutter toolshandle 
Long Alter the Price is Forgotten.*’ 
Prices $0.40 


Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. Simmoas, 
1e$1.25 
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With Alfalfa you can make your land 
row a earn $50 to $90 per acre, and your soil 
will be greatly enriched, wonderfully in- 


creasing the yiclds of other crops later 
on. By all means start with Alfalfa the coming season. 

We have carefully studied and investigated Alfalfa growing and are thoroughly convinced that 
there are few farms in our territory upon which this great crop cannot be successfully grown. 
Weare also convinced that a much greater profit can be obtained from land seeded to Alfalfa than from 
an equal area devoted to any of our other common field crops It may be you have tried to grow Al- 
talfa, and made a failure. It may be you are under the impression that Alfalfa cannot be grown in your 
locality. But do not let that prevent you becoming an Alfalfa grower. 


To Grow Alfalfa You Must Inoculate 


As stated above, Alfaifa can be grown anywhere in this country where other ordinary crops will 
out course, the soll must be put in proper condition, That can easily be done. Experiment 
Srations and farmers who have had experience with Alfalfa agree that it is of the utmost im- 
ance that seed or soil be inoculated with ria, which will take nitrogen from the air and 
est it so it can be used as food by the Alfalfa plant. The only cases in which inoculation is unnec- 
essary, are felds where Alfalfa or sweet clover was previously Yay Please bear in mind that inocu- 
lation Is absolutely tial sful growing of Alfaifa except in such cases as mentioned 
in the sentence. Inoculation is simply a matter of placing b: germs on the Alfalfa seed 
or in the soil w Alfaifa is to be sown. Inoculation may be accomplished by soil transfer or by the 
use of a pure culture such as Nitragin. Believing that many of our readers will wish to make se of a 
ure culture, particularily in growing their first Alfalfa, we have carefully investigated Nitragin. We 
nd that it is practical and reliable. We have made arrangements with the producers of Nitragin 
whereby we can f our readers a limited supply in accordance with the liberal offer made below. 


(pronounced s-wegiae) is the name given a preparation which contains 

n countiess numbers of bacteria to the cubic inch. Nitragin, properly mixed 

with Alfalfa seed, will put hundreds of these germs or bacteria on each Alfalfa 

plant, provided the soil is in proper condition. The theory of Nitragin pure culture inoculation has been 

endorsed by the United States Department of Agriculture, by State Experiment Stations, and by foreign 

governments. It is as easy to apply Nitragin to Alfalfa as to pour water on it. The operation is 
extremely simple—just pour the Nitragia on and mix it with the seed. 


Join Our Million Acre Alfalfa Club 


The Successful Farming Million Acre Alfalfa Club is for the benefit of Alfalfa growers and the 
thousands who will grow Alfalfa next year. Enroll to-day. Just write us stating how much Alfaifa you 
are growing or how much you intend to grow the coming season. We will immediately send you, with- 
out expense or obligation op your part, your Certificate of Membership and Alfalfa foider. 
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MY SPECIAL OFFERS 


For only $1.00 I will give you afive-year new 

, or extension subscription to uccessful 
Farming, and I will send you free and post-paid 
a half acre can of Nitragia, a copy of the 64- 
page book ““How to Grow ‘ANalfa’’ and give you 
@ membership in our Million Acre Alfalfa Club. 

Or, for 50c, I will give you a@ three-year new, 
renewal or extension su iption to Success- 
ful Farming and send you a free copy of “How 
to Grow A'faifa,” but no Nitragina. 

The Nitragin will be sent you a few weeks 
before time for spring plant! in your local- 
ity, or at 4 time you wish. Weguarantee the 
Nitragia will reach you ia pos and 
that it will continue In good, active condition 
for at least six months from the date stamped 
on the bottom of the can. 


FUL FARMING, rae Brae 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 

I enclose herewith $1.00 for whieh credit me with a 
five-year (new or renewal) subscription to Succeasful 
Farming. Also enter my name as & member of your 
Million Acre Alfaifa Club and send me a half-acre can 
of Nitragin. a copy of your book, “How to Grow 
Alfalfa,” and Certificate of Membership in your Al- 
falfa Club. 


I expect to sow acres 


My name is > aeouctabubos , RFD. 








SUCCESS 
E.T.Meredith, Pub., Des Moines. lowa 
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RITE and investigate these Improved Farms 


and Unimproved Farms now, while they can be of- 
ill taken, get your choice 


fered at these low prices efore they are 
Even if you don’t want to come here you invest your money and 
Ww ‘ » how to rent your place to get great Lig interest on your 
‘ 
Besides that, take tag the rapidly increasing values if you get 
rr bott t 
Bargain farr we offer unimproved at $15 to $25 per acre and 
i ad tarn nder cultivation at from $30 to $75 per acre here 
: r g in th raising farmers from other states fast 


vel n is 1 two to five miles of live growing cities and towns 

the New Midland Continental Railroad which is operated right through 
rn section from Jamestown, N. D., north and south 

going twice a month and investigate 


Join or f ir excursions that are 


Who We Are---References 


The directors of the Dakota Land & Mortgage Company and officers 
with whom you will deal here, are men of responsibility, whose resources 
run into millions. They include Frank K. Bull, of Racine, Wis., presi- 
dent of the J. I. Case Company; H. 8. Duncombe, of Chicago, president 

f the Midland Continental Railroad; C Hately, Chicago, secretary 
of the Midland Construction Company; Ralph C. Otis, Chicago, Capitalist; 
Frank C. Letts, Chicago, president of the National Grocery Company; 

A. Seiberling, Akron, Ohio, president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company; and James Monroe Hall, president of the Jonathan Valley 
Land & Orchard Company of Idaho 

ou can absolutely count on every statement made to you and be 
sure of facts when dealing with this company 

BANK REFERENCES: WE ARE PERMITTED TO REFER YOU 
TO THE CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO, FORT 
DEARBORN NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO, JAMES RIVER NA- 
TIONAL BANK, JAMESTOWN, N., D., ETC., AS TO OUR RESPON- 
SIBILITY AND RELIABILITY. 


Where These Farms Are Located 


This is on f the finest agricultural districts of the Northwest and the 
1 the market at this time under such advan- 


reason that it can be placed 
tageous terms and prices is that the new Midland Continental Rail- 
road has been put in operation through this territory within the last year, 
wing these farms and towns within easy access to all, in quick connec- 
tion with the great Trans-Continental Lines 
These splendid improved farms of from 160 to 640 acres are all within 
to 5 miles of the Midland ¢ nental Railroad within 100 miles of 


I 

wn and Grand Forks, North Dakota, in the richest farming and 
as territory of that state. Farms are now growing large crops of 
irley, wheat, flax, potatoes, clover, timothy, alfalfa and live stock, 
und under cultivation at prices which should double or 
t very short tim You ean take your pick of the —_ ty 
Foster county, Nelson, Grand Forks, Stutsman, Barnes, Walsh, 
il or Griggs counties on the easiest long-time terms of pay- 
nt. Splendid Railroad. Elevator and Marketing Facilities, Schools 

Churches. Water. et 


Splendid School System 


North Dakota has made ample provision for publie schools, The land 
ich the school fund depends is now worth over Fifty Million Dollars 


w 
I value of school property in 1910 was $7,624,415 
rhe excellent State University of North Dakota is at Grand Forks. 
In addition to the College of Liberal Arts there is a Teachers’ College, a 
Sel f« umerce, College of Mining Engineering, College of Mechanical 
Electrical Engineering, College of Medicine, of Law, ete 


State Normal Schools at Mayville, Ellendale and Valley City. At 


Bottineau is a State School of Forestry 
\t Fargo is located the School of Agriculture. This school has able 
men who add much to its prestige and the prestige of North Dakota. It is 
well equipped and splendidly handled By the investigations of the able 
ps of active experts who teach in this college—millons of dollars are 
saved the North Dakota farmers each year 
Climate Advantages 
I East North Dakota is exceedingly mild in comparison 
states rther west The s mer has an abundance of hot crop- 
w g weather with ideal « l nights 
Che snow f s rather heavy, but the ming of the Chinook winds 
rt a apr y 
- ~ ul hours longer than those in the Central 
‘ sy " wonderful growth of the crops. There is 


’ temperature will casionly register 
wer five deg al w zero, but owing to the dryness of the 
this degree of t perature is not felt as much as zero weather 

winter in North Dakota. That means 
Ite: ns that the roads are in good condition 
New England States Zero weather in 


weather. As Professor Shaw says 

t i the animals well up on their feed.” 

N D » is extremely healthful to man and beast 
ng The winter air has a snap that wakes 

, breaths w ive the cobwebs 

It the r e almost always 


Dakota Land and Mortgage Go., 


1532 Otis Building CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Diversified Crops 


The tendency of today is to break up the large farms of a section of 
more into smaller farms, and the prevailing size of the North Dakota farm 
in the near future will be either a quarter-section or not to exceed a half- 
section for the average landowner. 

Heretofore North Dakota has only been looked upon as an ideal wheat 
growing state, but with the breaking up of the larger farms, more atten- 
tion has been paid to the care of the crops, and diversified farming is being 
practiced to a greater extent with returns beyond the dreams of the farmer. 

Every year the wealth of Eastern North Dakota farmers has been 
more rapidly increasing from their wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, alfalfa, 
rye, flax, etc., and its splendid stock raising advantages. 


“No Crops---No Pay” 


Easiest Long-Time Payments 

You can take your choice of these splendidly Improved farms at from 
only $30 to $75 an acre. 

Also we have 4000 acres of choice unimproved farms at $15 to $25 
per acre in farms of 80 to 160 acres and up. 

Amount of first payments and long-time terms to complete payments 
on an easy crop or cash basis, to suit your convenience. 

You can practically pay for some of these farms on one year’s crop 
profits. 

Payments on crop shares, or cash basis, extended in case of crop 
failures. We take the risks 


Investigate at Once—Write 


Now is the time to get in on 
prices that will make or save you 
the most money and get you the 
best places. Write us at once. 
Use the coupon below, if you wish 
to for convenience, or write a letter 
and tell us frankly how youare fixed 
and what you want to know. 

Let us send you our interesting 
literature, photographs, of farms, 
— figures, facts and prices— 
"REE. 























We Offer Your Choe? 
200 BIG BARGAINS 











(FREE LITERATURE AND EXCURSIONS 





Full Information Coupon 
Tear out and mail today to 
DAKOTA LAND AND MORTGAGE CO. 
1352 Otis Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me full information, prices, maps, photographs, | 
literature, ete., about your Improved and Unimproved Eastern 
North Dakota Farms FREE, without any obligation on my i 
part Also facts about your Investigation Excursions taking 


buyers to see these farms at your expense 


Address 


Note: Use this free coupon, or a postal or letter Suit your 


son- venience, but please investigate at once.) 








pat a 
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LETTERS and COMMENTS 


This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. None 
of the views herein ex by our subscribers 
are necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 














THE SENSIBLE VIEW 

I like Successful Farming and hail its arrival 
with delight, and while I frankly state I do not 
agree with the editor and its able corps of writers 
in everything, I would not take the paper at all if 
it did not differ from my way of thinking, as it 
then would only reflect my views end would be 
useless to me. It is from the man of opposite 
views that I gain a good fund of information. 
Just what every man needs. Yours for success.— 
J. R. Robertson, Ohio. 

Comment: There's some sense to the view that 
when a only contains what you already 
know ond believe then it ceases to teach you any- 

j Very good doctrine.—Editor. 


LIKES OPPOSING VIEWS 

I read all of your most excellent paper and would 
rather miss a meal than the paper, and if you did 
not put in it some things that did not belong to 
the other side I should not think it worth re g. 
I like to catch it sometimes as well as to see the 
other fellow getting his, so go ahead, I shall not 
burn or order my paper stopped. 

In my span of life I have been a blacksmith, a 
soldier, sailor, miner, police officer and am now, 
best of all, a farmer, and a busy one at that. I 
know it keeps you on the jump to edit a paper 
like Successful Farming so please find enclosed my 
renewal, and when this woather lets up I shall try 
to help my little boy Eugene get more new sub- 
scriptions for the paper.—James D. Wright, Colo. 

Comment: The mind grows strong by the 
buffets of opposing views, just as the muscles grow 
by exercise. It isn’t best to read only what you 
giveady believe.—Editor. 

7 


REPLY TO “AUTO HATER” 


That article by Addir Cherry, in January's Sue- 
cessful Farming, is amusing to read, and I would 
Please 


say that your comments were to the point. 
let me in long enough to say that Mr. Cherry must 
have read the auto advertisements in Successful 
Farming. He sure is looking for machine, 
or he never would read the “ads” 

Yes, thousands are leaving their farms to to 
the cities and towns on account of the auto. ey 
hitch up old Dobbin to the democrat wagon and 
father takes mother to the city, and when they 
come back to the farm it is in a new car, 
hired man is left to drive Dobbin home. 

Now to serious about it. I would not be 
afraid to wager a big Ben Davis apple that Mr. 
Cherry owns a gun, and maybe a revolver. ow 
both are very dangerous when handled carelessly. 
Did Mr. Cherry ever stop to think how many are 
killed and maimed by carelessness in handli 
guns and revolvers. ‘. 

The auto is not to blame for running ple 
down. It is the man in the auto that is to blame. 
When the laws regarding speeding and careless 
driving are enforced, — the chauffeur is given 
his just punishment, (a good long prison sentence) 
there will be a very marked decrease in accidents 
by automobiles, ut just as long as the plea of 
didn’t know it was loaded is accepted as a free 
pass to permit killing and maiming when driving 
an auto, just so long will people have to put up 
with the reckless and don't care auto speeders. 

Mr. Cherry says, “therefore I cannot sign for 
another year of Successful Farming.” Well, if he 
don’t sign, who will be the loser? Mr Cherry or 
the proprietors of Successful Farming? He will 
lose thirteen issues of one of the best farm papers 
published, and Successful Farming will lose 25 
cents. 

But he won't quit reading Successful Farming 
for the reason that he wants to keep posted on 
what company is making the best automobile. 
With best wishes to you and for the success of Suc- 


cessful Farming.—B. H. C. 


AN EX-TEACHER REPLIES 

Miss Trayne draws a terribly gloomy picture of 
the country school-house and then says “Do you 
recognize the picture.” I for one certainly do not 
I taught five separate schools, and in every one 
of them I had a very fair building. Also, in every 
one of them I asked for improvements either in 
buildings or equipment and in every case I got 
what I asked for. Now I should like to tell Miss 
Trayne something. The school boards in the 
country hire the teacher as much to choose the 
equipment a. to use it. 

Besides these schools where I have taught and 
where I attended school, I have visited quite a 
few others, and in as many as five states, and I 
never yet saw a toilet door without good hinges 
and some kind of good fastener. To be sure my 
life has all been spent in the West, I never having 
been east of the Mississippi river in my life. My 
teaching was done in Nebraska and Oklahoma. 
One thing I do acknowledge the nr schools 
backward in is the matter of libraries, he town 
schools have us bested there. 


Miss Trayne says most localities like to give 
their own girls preference; I have found it just 
the other way round. It has always seemed to 





me that for a teacher to get a school in his or her | money with my hens than all those who made fun 


own district he or she must be extra well qualified. 
"Tis true indeed that the country teacher needs 
far more sound, common sense than the city teacher 
for she teaches eight grades while the city teacher 
teaches two or at most three. Miss Trayne says 
the school board is composed of men who know 
little or nothing about school affairs. I have 
always found that the people who paid most at- 
tention to the schools were asked by the people 
to serve on the school board. Now don’t under- 
stand from what I have said that I think the coun- 
try schools are perfect, for indeed they are not; 
there is lots of room for improvement. Teachers 
in the central states need better pay. Out here 
in Idaho they are paid much better. Miss Trayne 
claims that the farmer says that what was good 
enough for me is good enough for my children, 
but I have heard more of them say, I want my 
“kids” to have a better chance than I have had. 
—Mrs. Mable Wayland, Idaho. 


FAVORS RECALL OF JUDGES 

think your editorials are fine. They show the 
grafters up, for they need it. The taxes are more 
now than if we had war. The game law is another 
foolish law. All.these extra laws are only made 
to create extra offices for friends of politicians and 
are an extra expense to the country. The recall 
of judges is a goed law I think as there are so 
many on the bench whom money can buy. That 
is the reason rich men get free and the poor man 
goes to jail.—H. A. M., Iowa. 


A LOVER OF MUSIC 

There is just one thing lacking in your paper and 
that is, one page devo to music. ost every 
farm home of today has some musical instrument 
of some kind and most everyone likes music and I 
think every farm home should have some music 
of some kind. 

I believe that if you would print one page of 
music it would be more than gatisiactory; it sure 
would be with lots of them. You might print some 
popular piece with words music or just music, 
the instrumental part for pianc or organ. I would 
like to know what the Editor thinks about it. The 
subscribers might vote on the question. But what 
is home without music.? I would like to hear the 
° mpene of others through our paper.—Geo. Cox, 

ash. 

Comment: When we feel that a page of music 
is worth more to the readers than a page of reading 
matter we will add it. Do you want music in 
Successful Farming? Shall we add that feature? 
Let’s hear from you.—Fditor. 


A BROAD MINDED READER 

I love to read Successful Farming. I surely think 
it is the finest farm paper I ever read and I am not 
going to stop the paper if I happen to see something 
in it that does not meet my approval. I am going to 
watch your paper more closely than ever from now 
on as I see in the December number you say that 
you may give your readers a birdseye view of 
Socialism when you think best. 

I once was a Democrat but am now a Socialist. 
I was a Democrat because my father was but I am 
a Socialist because I have studied the Socialist 
philosophy and I am sure that the only solution is 
through Government ownership and democratic 
control of the means of production and distribution 
(which is socialism). But I am willing to read your 
views on the subject and realize that you have as 
good a right to your views as I have to mine and 
while I am sure Socialism is right, if you can con- 
vince me that it is not,-I will be glad to have you 
do so but I am “from Missouri” and must be shown. 
—O,. A. Humbert, Ind. 


MY EXPERIENCES WITH PARCEL POST 

Being a poultry fancier and farmer I have tricd 
the parcel post quite a good deal. I am one of the 
fellows who wrote my senators and representative 
urging them to support the measure. 

Being some distance from express office I nat- 
urally tried shipping fancy eggs by parcel post. 
The first lot went to Arkansas and arrived all 
right. Another lot went to 8t. Louis, or part of a 
lot; one half I sent by express in which two eggs 
were broken, while the parcel post package went 
through all nght. Another customer in Pa. wanted 
his sent by express sure, he got them that way 
but they were badly damaged, I at once sent him 
another lot by parcel post which arrived all right. 
—A. W. Welch, R. 3, Ind. 


CITY GIRL MARRIED FARMER 

I have been taking your paper for a good while 
and don’t know what I would do without it. It 
has helped me over many rough places with its 
practical help and advice. Six years ago I married 
a farmer. o— a city woman and knew nothing 
of farming whatever. Never had seen w chick, 
so you know how green I was. His people nearly 
all predicted failure. We would go straight to the 
poor house, but we are not there yet and not even 
in sight of it. After all their talk, naturally I 
determined to show them what one could do if 
they would only try hard enough. I subscribed 
for a couple of good farm papers, one of them be- 
ing Successful Farming, and a good poultry jour- 
nal, then I began to study up on try and care 
of same. They all made fun and said I had the 
poultry fever. I would find out in time that there 
was no money in keeping poultry, only a few for 
eo own use. I did almost fail that first year. 

only raised seventeen pull but a good many 
I kept on trying and now I make more 





roosters. 





of me. I have 150 hens. Have sold 1,190 dozen 
eggs, have kept no record of what we have used. 
I buy my own clothes and furnish all groceries 
and meat, also any extra furniture, and have a 
balance at the bank. I think I have proved that 
there is money in keeping a flock of hens. I get 
eggs when my neighbors do not. I invested in 
an incubator ond Weeder last spring and would 
not go back to the old method of raising chicks. 
I have raised more and better chicks this year than 
ever before and kept the hens busy laying. 

I keep Rhode Island Reds for early market pur- 
poses and pure bred Black Minoreas for egg pro- 
duction. had frys ready for market when the 
price was high. That is the only way to make 
it pay. I have two young Jersey cows and I love 
to make butter. I would not go back to city life 
for anything you could offer me.—Mrs. Alice 
Mason, Ohio 





KNEW PAY DIRT 

In 1907 a prospector was tramping the wilds 
of Colorado, and near Breckenridge (now a large 
gold mining camp) along the Mosquito Pass, which 
is a short cut from Breckenridge to Leadville by 
burros pack, he came upon an abandoned mine. 
He examined the dumpings and found they con- 
tained gold ore worth $150 to $300 per ton. 

_In October this year I was out on the great 
divide south and east from Denver and being short 
on reading matter I went prospecting. I rode to 
the ranch of the Elk Horn Stock Co. and found 
a number of old perodicals, and many farm, ranch, 
and stock papers in a dump down in a wash-out. 
After selecting a number of magazines and papers 
I discoverd a copy of Successful Farming. ee 
never seen one before I took it along among the 
rest. When at home again I began inspecting my 
pene, After reading the first few pages of 
the copy I, like the mine prospector, discovered 
I had found high grade ore. returned to the 
dump at once and began a hunt for more (nuggets) 
Successful Farming issues, but such nuggets are 
not found every day, but after diligent search I 
sectred one more copy. Thereafter I talked Suc- 
cessful Farming and found a gentleman who had 
all the preceding issues for year 1913. I purchased 
all of ) wes at a price much in advance of your 
yearly subscription, and would not sell them now 
at fifty per cent advance on their cost. 

You will find my enrollment on your list be- 
ginning with November issue which came in due 
time; also received December issue. I have a 
loose leaf ledger, such as we use in our business 
in nver, and by punching the required number 
of holes in each copy I have a binder sufficient for 
five years.—W. M. Surber, Colorado, 


LIKES THE COVER PICTURES. DO YOU? 

For some time I have been threatening to inflict 
a few lines upon your devoted head. When I saw 
the cover page of the old gentleman at the 'phone 
rubbering, I thought that was the limit; but here 
you come again with a cover page design that car- 
ries us all back to our boyhood days. 

Look at the stern unflinching determination writ- 
ten in the lines of the mother’s face; and the look 
of unutterable woe and horrom expressed by the 
boy’s countenance as he undergoes the awful ordeal 
of having his ears washed. No man is so old but 
what he can remember having had this same ex- 
perience. 

No wonder a boy once asked his mother why the 
Creator did not make his ears like a spoon so that 
they would not hurt when being washed. But I 
want to say, Mr. Editor, that there are many good 
things in your journal besides the cover page. Will 
mention them some other time.—R. C. Sabin, Mich, 
R. 3. 


AN OPEN-MINDED SUBSCRIBER 

I don’t care how much you discuss the single 
tax or any other questions. I aim to approach 
all questions with an open mind and look to my 
newspapers for information and enlightenment. 
After being a member of your newspaper family 
for three years I have learned that when you have 
taken your position on either side of @ question 
it is with honest motives and a desire to serve the 
best interest of the country. One who follows 
such inspiration cannot go far wrong. Here is 
hoping that your honest endeavors will be amply 
rewarded.—Fred Eubanks, Neb. 


DOWN ON THE RAILROADS 
We like Successful Farming well and we like 
the stand you are taking against the railroads. 
They are the geratest curse this country has, 
especially to the farmer. He is skinned coming 
and going. Give it to the railroads still harder. 
The reason Canada gets so many settlers is because 
they can have their grain hauled for 3 cents per 
hundred for a nine hundred mile haul. My hus- 
band paid 22 cents a_hundred from Sedgwick, 

Colorado, to Denver.—F. Onl, Tennessee. 
Comment: We are not against the railroads or 
anything else that gives good service. Out west 
the rates have to be higher thanin the east. Rates 
may be higher than they might were the water 
squeezed out of the stock—but that is the problem 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission.—Editor, 








I enjoy reading your paper very much and can 
say that it is a far better paper than some of the 
higher priced ones that are received in our home.— 
MLN. MeQuiniff. 
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“PROMISE me, daughter 
“Oh, father! I can’t.” 

Catherine, you must.” Mr Duysen’s 
lips trembled and the hand he laid on his 
jlaughter’s shoulder shook with the stress 
of his emotion “Remember, child, all 
you've been to me. Your mother died 
when you were born. Your brothers did 
their little best to help me bring you up, 
then one by one I buried them. You are 
all I have left. If you marry the son of my 
enemy, I am bereaved.” 

The girl turned from the table she was 
setting and threw her arms around her 


r< rs Wy 














on the 


small insect 


Dad: why 
has never 


father’s neck “IT love him, 


need you | enemies? Carl 





hurt you.’ 

His father has and ‘like father like | 
son.’ It was five years ago that Vos put |) 
up that fence between our orchards; it is 
thirty feet high, of tight boards and has 
made me the laughing-stock of the ne igh- | 
borhood. Do you expect me to ignore 
that?” 

She drew away and faced him with a} 
glint of exciternent in her eyes ‘But | 
father, you refused to spray your trees and | 
! had to do it to protect his orchard. 
Even so, 1 trees ure a detriment. He} 


even offered to spray for vou, but you 


wouldn’t let him 


| ll have I » neighbor settin’ up to tell 
me how to raise my crops. I’m as good a 
farmer a Jan Vos any day and I'll not be | 
dictated to.” | 

Farmer, yes! Your oats and corn and 
vetch are the best in Jefferson county, and 
no one can beat your cows; but father, | 


you must admit that Mr. Vos can get five 
times as many apples from his ten-acre 
orchard as you can from yours.” 

‘And my own daughter takes part with 
my enemies.” He walked to the window 
and stood looking moodily out. 

Catherine set down the plates and ran 
to him, clasping his hand in hers. “You 
know that isn’t true. I love Carl and I’m 
proud of it, but L loved you first and you 


need me most I promise, father. I'll} 
never marry Carl till you give your con- 
sent 

Mr. Duysen bent and kissed her. The 
cloud had lifted from his face and he 
turned to leave the room, but Catherine 
clung to his hand | 


You've been good to me 

Iwavs and reasonable with me. I have 
given my promise freely; | have made all 
sions, even condemning myself | 


Wait, father! 


the conces 


to a possible long, lonely, childless life 
Can't -you offer me an alternative—ive 
me a loophok to crawl throug! The 


eves which she raised to his were full of 
pleading and she clung to his hand with a 


sort of desperation 






|ing in every direction. 


|advantage of him. 


| balanced a small insect on the end of his 


T 


The man’s eyes narrowed and he drew 


his brows together. “Ill not live forever 
child, and I'll not bind you after death 

She shuddered. “I want you both-—-io 
life, in peace and good will.” 

He pulled away and drew himself uy 
“Well, child, they began it and they can 
begin the good-will business. For your 
sake I'll bury my pride; but they've got 
to take their fence down.’ 

“They will, they will, if you'll spray aod 
get a clean orchard; I know they will 

“That I'll never do, till you can prove 
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me wrong. I tried spraying one year just 
to satisfy Vos. I spent $25 for spray mix 
ture and a hand spray and I followed the 
instructions of the agricultural department 
te the letter. My crop wasn’t as good as it 
was the year before and the apples were 
just as wormy. I threw my money away 
and I don't propose to do it again’ 

Catherine was quick to catch at the 
hope he held out. She didn’t know any 
thing about apple culture but was sure 
she could learn 

“T mean to adopt a tree,” she told him, 
“and prove you wrong. Which one shall 


it be?” 
Mr Duysen reflected. “There’s the} 
Smokehouse; I happen to know that 


yielded just ten bushels this year. The 
fruit’s as good as any and as bad; too 
wormy to keep or to sell for market price; 
if you can make it produce either more or 
better apples by what my neighbor calls 
‘scientific treatment,’ I'll agree to accept 
the method for the orchard and when the 
fenze comes down, I’m willing to shake 
hands cver the post holes. That’s the best 
I can do for you, daughter, and I tell you 
frankly, I’m not oilin’ my shoulder-blades 
yet.” 

This was an unusual speech from Mr. 
Duysen and at its close he hurried out as 
if ashamed of it, and Catherine was very 
| thoughtful as she went about her work. 

That afternoon a small flag floated from 
| her bedroom window and about three 
o'clock she walked down the road toward 
he Vos place. She was met half-way by 

‘arl, a stalwart young man with a cheery 
voice and a face that matched. As soon 
as she had told her story, they made their” 
way together to the Smokehouse tree. 

[t was a big tree with branches extend- 
The first huge 
limbs were not more than four feet from 
the earth and the lowest branches swept 
the ground. Carl looked at it in admi- 
ration. 

‘‘He’s given us a fair show, Cathie, and 
if we can’t win out on this, we deserve to 
lose.” | 

She looked disappointed. “Oh, Carl! 
He said it was as bad as any; is it all 
right? I wouldn’t deceive father or take 
If it isn’t a sick tree 
‘an’t pre- 














and doesn’t need doctoring, we 
tend 

For answer he took out his pocket knife. 
“Come here!’’ He lifted one little delicate 
scale after another. ‘‘Look at that! The 
tree’s badly infested; and here—” he 


knife—“this is the Tussock moth and it’s 
a good thing we found it; the female is 
wingless and capable of laying a great many 
eggs. As soon as we've put the tree in 
shi ape, we ‘Il band it with cotton with fuzzy | 
ends and Bee if we can catch any more. 

Don’t worry! There'll be plenty to do.” 

“How shall we begin?” 

“First we'll cut out about a third of the | 
tree—prune it, you know, so the sun can | 
get in at the top and give the apples aD aa 
fine color.”’ 

Catherine was shocked. “Why, Carl! 
there were only ten bushels this year and 
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Last week I visited a 
boy scout patrol and 


found fifteen bright-faced earn- 
est lads listening to a talk by 
their scout master. ““Take care 
of your teeth’’ he urged, ““You 
can’t grow up to be strong self- 
reliant men unless you have 
good health, and good teeth 
mean good health. Brush your 
teeth thoroughly twice a day 
and visit your dentist twice a 
year—it is insuring your health 
and happiness when you are 
grewn men.”’ 

The Scout Manual puts care 
of the teeth first among the 
things a boy should know if he 


wants good health. And eve 
boy should realize that Good Tee 
—Good Health will take him far 
along the road tosuccess in school, in 
sports, in business and in pleasure. 

The twice-a-day use of te’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream—the denti- 
frice with the delicious flavor— 
keeps the teeth clean and the 
mouth healthy. 


You too 
should use 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


| than seven next year.” 

Helaughed. ‘We'll have thirty bushels 
next. year, great. big beautiful fellows. 
We'll begin tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow? How can we? The leaves 
have just fallen.” 


fuse, it wiil take most of the day. Are you 
prepared to pay $2.50 for my services? 
That’s cheap for an expert, I tell you, but 
admissible.’ 

The girl looked blank. “Do you expect 
me to pay you?” 

“Well, I expect you to pretend to pay 
me. You must have a little book and set 
down the date at which you begin and you 
must keep a record of the expense of prun- 
ing, spraying, fertilizing, cultivating, 
thinning and marketi as well as the 
number of bushels and the price obtained. 
You must have both sides. There may 
be things to do you never thought of and 
they must all be noted.” 

Jatherine stood silent considering. 
“But I shall do some of the fertilizing, 
cultivating, picking and packing myself. 
I can’t count that.” 

“Indeed you can. You must always 
estimate your own labor at the market 
price. Probably you couldn’t earn $2.50 a 
day, but your wage should not be less 
than 20 cents an hour.” 

“Oh!” 


proved. Still there was a good deal at 
stake and Carl must know best. She 
swallowed a lump in her throat and then 
bravely took up her burden. 

“You want me to be prepared to show 
father to a cent how much the tree cost 
for doctoring and securing a crop and then 
how much profit it made.” 

“Now you're talking. Let’s see— 
thirty bushels at $3 per, is $90. Expense 
we'll say, $15; that leaves $75. Not a 
bad showing fer one old tree.” 

Catherine began to laugh “You 
blessed old optimist! If we ean net a 
third of that, I'll be happy.” 

“Tomorrow, then?” 

“No, day after. Father’s going to town 
and will be well out of the way. I'd 
rather he didn’t know you did it, just at 
first.’’ 

Coneluded in next issue. 


TREATMENT OF GERANIUMS IN 
THE SPRING 


A large number of geranium lovers do 


ee from this much admired 
t. 

When it comes time to plant geraniums 
in the outdoor bed, the earth should be 
spaded deeply, and a liberal quantity of 
well rotted manure mixed with the soil. 
As soon as the plants have become well 
established in their new location, and show 
buds for blooming, a liberal allowance of 
fresh stable manure should be scattered 
about the surface of the earth in the bed 
containing the plants. 
| This manure, with a little litter to help 
retain the moisture, will act like magic. 
| Large plants, with thrifty and richly colored 
| foliage, with a great quantity of immense 
| bloom, will be the result of this care. 
| Geraniums merely planted and allowed 

to care for themselves cannot put forth 
| the effort they might if the soil is properly 
| treated and a little judicious care given 
'them. No flower makes a more attractive 
| bed than five or six well selected varieties 
| of good blooming geraniums, and no plant 





will respond to proper treatment more 
readily than the geranium.—J. T. T. 








|| if you cut out a third, there ean’t be more | 
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| If You Want 

“Tomorrow we'll bac There’s a 
good deal to do and if we burn all the re-| us. We are one 
lof the world’s 
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promptly. 
Write fer free Copy of Kresae's Katalog of Wonder- 
ful 5 and 106 yee vy Now ready te mail. 
iddress; Office Bot 404 


RESGE 60., Detroit Mich. 
The Original Parcel Post 5 and Mil 
Vith over 100 Branches 





















Bargain Collection of 
LOWER SEEDS 


FOR 12 CENTS 
0 choice varieties, all new 
resh soods, sure > a and 


18 Colors; Pinks, 12 Col- 
j ; Petunia, 10 Colors; Asters, 
¢ Colors; Poppy, 8 Colors; 
iF pcks 10 Weeks, 8 Colors; Mig- 
Drtette, mixed and Sweet Allys- 
am. The 10 Packages only 12e. 


pty J ~ A — —_ °@o0o0n0 PO ULTRY 


ag tree mer pan § 10, ~~ ted to special crops and intensive 
farming, with spec ial attention to the care and handling of 
pou Tolls how to make $200 per scre per year on any farm 
from ¢ to 100 acres. Good Poultry alone, i%c a copy: 25¢ « year. 
Order now, write tonight—for Flower Seed Bargain List, A. 


SHOREWOOD FARMS CO., Saugatuck, Mich. | 











Grow Flowers 
that command Attention 


One large Packet each of 
Best Swect Peas, Dwarf Nasturtium, 
Queen Asters, Finest Pansies, Gorg- 
cous Phiox and our Newest Poppy. 

No cheap thrash—High grade seeds’ 
r 10¢, postpaid. 
New Seed & Nursery Book Free, 
Parmer Seed & Nursery Co., 
509 3rd Ave., Faribault, Minn. 


only—All kk 








Guaranteed to grow and Bloom. 
OSES Highest quality. Low Prices Send today 
for ™ ; page catalog. ‘Best Roses. fos | 
America” sand cultural directions 


THE CONARD & JONESCO: Bec M WESTCROVE PA. | 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FLOWERS FOR 
THE HOME 





By JOHN T. TIMMONS, Florist 
A TALK ABOUT TUBEROSES 


Many fail to secure 


results from tuberosee simply because 
they do not give the bulbs proper treat- 
ment 


Soil for potting tuberose bulbs should 
be rather light, with a little sand and clay 
well mixed through the light loam. The 
bulbs like the soil sandy enough to pre 
vent the earth from becoming hard and 
baked as in so many instances where soil 
is retained in a pot. 

To secure satisfactory results in potted | 
tuberoses, the bulbs should not be kept 
until spring as so many do, but they shou | 
be potted at different times from January 
or February until April 

This will result in a rotation of bloom 
Before the ordinary method of treating 
this bulb has seen them planted, we may 
| have one or more in bloom 
| At or about the blooming period it is 
| wise to add a half inch of very rich soil by 
placing it about the surface of the 
‘soil, and watering quite freely once and 
then simply keeping the earth moist but 
;not wet 

When the bulbs are kept for the out 
door bed or border they should be given 
considerable sand mixed through the soii 
at the point where the bulbs are set. This 
with a rich top dressing will insure more 
flowers, much larger clusters, and a richer 
fragrance 








|'BLACK LEAVES ON HELIOTROPE 


| Many persons keeping heliotrope over 
| winter experience considerable difficulty 
with the plant becoming diseased with a 
| malady that resembles a rust. The leaves 
| turn black, and the plant ceases to grow 
'except on smaller branches 

| The difficulty is usually caused by over 
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the most satisfactors 


pot | 
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Alyssum, AlwaysBloome 
An Old Favorite. 


| 3BP22FEPRE 








patted: the most super 
and beautiful garden flowe 
known. Blooms profuse 
from June to No 
plant producing thoksends 
pf flowers, larger and more 
exquisite than the fall Cor 
mos, white, blush, pink 
rose, crimson, ete. Thrive 
anywhere—finesi cut lowe 
for vases, ete. Masied for 
16 cts. per pke includ 
tng & other lead ng "Novelties 
owee, viz.: 
Pin largest and 
finest of mail Asters. 
Pansy, Orchid-fid., superb new 
orchid colors. 
Primrose, New Giant White 
Petunia, Brilliant Beauty. 
. Saowball Tomato, new (white 
Ailthese Stz leading Seed Novelties for only 10 cts 
together with Notes on Culture,Ca .Florai Hints,ete 
Our Big Catalog of Flower and eg. Seeds, Bulbs 
Plants and rare new Fruits free to all who apply. We 
are the largest growers in the world of Gladiolus, C A 
naa, Dabiias, Lilies, NLEW vis’ and our stocks are best 


and cheapest, SOAS, Flom Put 5. Y 

























FIVE FULL SIZE PACKAGES, 
marvelous and striking 
varieties. Gigantic in size, 


Soares PANSIES 


SEND D 10 CENTS to help pay postage and 


king and rece 
troductory C oy Z ive this 





| watering. Remove the plant from the pet 
and shake off most of the soil, and repet 
placing in a pot one size larger, and use 
very light porous soil 
Do not water as frequently as previously 
but simply keep the earth moist, and the 
| a will make a new start, and be in full 


j 


»loom early in the spring 

The greatest pest to be fought on helio- 
trope is the white fly. These can be re- 
moved by taking the plant out of doors on 
a rather cool day or night and permitting 
the plant to remain for a few moments in 
a rather strong wind, or by using the 
bellows on it. 

If it is freezing weather the plant must 
not be allowed to remain out long. An- 
other way to kill the white fly is to smoke 
them with tobacco smoke. or spray the 











| never advisable to permit plants to remain | 


|sit in a draft, and since plants are more 


nd our ee 
To belp you a row the biggest and qd Bipest = FREE 
- Deo" t wait 


mail you our 
Mention this paper. Send 

GREAT NORTHERN SEED CO., 2356 Rose St., Rockford, lilinots 
Ser FREE TD YOU 
FLOWER 
One 


POPPY, P. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 














are to keep you supplied with flowers 

all the season. Your name on a brings them 
Free, Postpaid,—also our new red Catalo 
of fruita, flower, eae eld seeds all PREEE 

a ee ILLS SE 
sooo * SEED COMPANY 

Washington, lowa 

at, ‘ou a packet of Gian’ 

Pansies if. you'll send 3 cents te 


Py, postage on my catalog 
latte Valley Peerless Sceds are 


Seeds Ream races 


be pure and to Specia loffers: Royal Aster, Mammotl 





plant thoroughly with a tobacco solution 
lof sufficient strength te kill the insects. 
At night is the best time to deal with 
this pest. 
Heliotrope kept over winter makes 
grand bedding plants which should not 
be planted in the open until all danger of 


| frost is over. 


KEEP PLANTS OUT OF DRAFT 
Experience has taught expert growers of | 
nearly all kinds of house plants that it is | 


It is a well known fact 
apt to catch cold if they 


long in a draft. 
that people are 


delicate than persons, they are more apt 
to be injured by this neglect, which is 
ofttimes carelessness. 
This is one secret of expert plant growers 
which every home and flower lover should 
| know and heed 








Verbena, Giant Pinks, Fairy Roses and 10 sorts Spencer Swee 
Peas, all post paid, for 10c. § pkts. Vegetable Seeds and it 
varieties Annual Flowers 10c. new Roses 25c, é 
new Geraniums 25c, 3 Pelargoniums, 25e. Send 3c today fo 
Catalog and packet finest pansies you ever saw 


A. C. ANDERSON, BOX 43 Columbus, Neb 


Vick’s =" Guide . 


FOR 1914 IS | IS READY 


Larger and than ever. 
new varieties, For 6s years the l 
= Yoorpeie, meres = Farm ~~ 
need ‘ore you decide w t kind 
to plant. Send for your copy today. ~ 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
20 Stone Street The Flower City 












OSES £~ NEW CASTLE 


is the name of our famous 
Magnificently printedin ene os dey a expert 


advice to amateur Describes our 


‘and the its kind published 
HELLER BROS.CO., Box 259 NewCastle,Ind 

















Save $1---Get One 








Of These Waists 


ight ted to have one of these elegant lace 
weiste, no matter how many you have. It's the most tre- 
mendous bargein you ever saw—nobod y has ever equaied it. 
Through a fortunate incident we secured a large lot of the 
lace that enables us to offer this waist to you at this remark- 
ebly low price. This big bergain is only an example to 
prove to you beyond al! doubt the 

offered in the 


GREAT VALUES «in. 


enlarged, price-smashing Cualeg, 2 unequaled 
Sargains in ay stylish Oe As long 

Saits, Coats, Dresses aists, Corsets, @s they | 
Underwear, Shoes, etc., ete —every- las 
thir g for! fernmine wear ond boys’ and 

youths’ clothing—the catalog you must 
send for quick if you want latest styles 
buggest values, lowest prices on all 
your clothes. Shows over 1,000 styles, 


ARANTEED 


Philipsborn guarantees every gar- 
ment satisfactory or money 
Philipsborn is financially respons- 
ible—you can depend upon hun. 





You will be del 


















— »ebern's customers must 

be p! eascd—that’s why overa 
million women always buy 
from Ph) |ipsborn's big Catalog. 


Phil ipe born saves you money. Al 
goods sent CHARGES PREPAID. 


Get Big Catalog FREE 


Send quick for Philipsborn’s Big 
-atalog--your style guide. Cx compare the 
~ aoe vee we8 wie h everybody's 
8 the ew that 
Pha, mee that gets 
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FREE 


This is a fine, handsome, clear 
toned, good sized Violin of 
highly polished, beautiful wood 
with ebony-finished pegs, finger 

and tail piece, one silver 
string, three gut strings, long 
bow of white horse-hair, box of 
resin and Fime Book. 
your mame and ad- 


Send us 
dress for 24 [eactanes of Bluine 
to sell at 10 cents a are, 
an 


When sold return our 
we will send you this beautiful 
Violin ond outs just exactly as 





Gy AT LAST: A Perfect 


ee Vacuum Sweeper 


r reachofe 


, atapricewithinr 


| AGENTS 100/PROFIT 


tnwliketton 
reef 

4gents getting rich 
ROOTS HPO. co. 


cad ed eet | etl eta end |) eon 
wth LARCE PREMIUM BOOK. Whee wid 
cent oe 8) 10 and oe oe gremen enntied to 
cect rom poronee te Exon pement Free é 
owed weep A pee cart wll de Aco 
Keystone Novelty Ca 
Bou 427 Greenville, Pa. 








over 
Qew system of teaching note 
mosie by mail, Viciin, Cornet, . 
Organ, will give you dandy instrament 
fee to make you « player or no 
Special offer to firs’ pupil 


@uiter, Plame 








Fresh Frozen Superior Herrin 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


ROSES 

Almost everybody loves roses, yet very 

few people have them, for the general 

idea is that they are difficult to grow. I 

made a number of trials before I success- 

| fully grew them, and I may be able to 

| save you from similar failures. I think the 

| first roses I experimented with were not 

| strong, healthy roses to begin with, so my 

advice is to get good plants on their own 
| | roots. 

After trying two or three different years 
with no success, two years ago this spring 
I sent for six roses advertised for 26 cents. 
| I set them in a bed protected with chicken 
wire, but the little chicks would get 
through and pick off the buds, so I was 
obliged to pot them and keep them in 
the house. That summer only one of 
them blossomed, the Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria. I was fully repaid for all my 
care, for it is a beautiful rose. I can ree- 
ommend it. It was about four inches 
across, perfectly double, showing no cen- 
ter, a lovely creamy white and very fra- 

ant. That winter I lost it. The Helen 

xould never grew well for me and mil- 
dewed so badly that it died. Franzieka 
Kruger is a good grower and free bloomer. 
I hardly know whether it would be called 
yellow tinted with pink or pink tinted 
with yellow. It is beautiful in the bud and 
partly opened flower but not so pretty 
when fully opened, It is well worth grow- 





in, 
, don’t think I can express the beauty 
of the Bridesmaid rose. Just now it is a 
very delicate pink. Later when I put it 
in the ground in the full sunshine it will be 
brighter. It is deep and full and fragrant. 
Grow one and you will never want to be 
without it. Then I have Etoile de Lyon, 
a lovely canary color. These four I have 
boats Be with, and I think most anyone 
can. I mean to have more sometime. 
Now for their care. They need very 
rich soil, preferably clay, but | I give them 
sandy soil very rich with well rotted 
manure. I keep mine ina chamber warmed 
| by a stove pipe. It is better not to keep 
'them too warm. A pail of water is kept 
on the stove in the room below and none 
of my plants are troubled with the red 
spider. Last winter I had a serious time 
keeping green lice from destroying them, 
but I would find time once in awhile to 
wash every leaf on both sides with soap 
suds. One day I noticed a double petunia 
sitting nearby which was literally covered 
with them. Then I found the reason I 
was unable to keep them off my roses. 
This winter I took care there were no in- 
sect infested planis near my roses, and 
they have been no more trouble than ger- 
aniums. 
I hope flower lovers will try some roses, 
and I am sure you will succeed if you give 
them plenty of food and drink and a cool 
moist atmosphere.—Mrs. V. T. W., Mich. 


THE RAINBOW COCKSCOMB 





One of the most attractive novelties 
grown on the lawn or in the home flower 
garden is the dwarf cockscomb. 

Florists have produced a new variety 
known as the Rainbow cockscomb. It is 
a dwarf plant, seldom reaching more than 
ten to twelve inches in height, and pro- 
ducing a fine shaped plant, ‘bearing a 
mammoth eomb with three or four shades 
distinctly visible. 

The most prominent shades are bright 
yellow, pink, red and violet, and these 





certainly produce .o effect. Any 
lover of this type decorative plant 


should grow this variety of cockscomb. 

They require rich soil, but will do much 
better if there is some sand mixed in the 
bed. Seed may be sown indoors in a win- 
dow box as early as March, and the plants 
reset in the open in May, or the seeds 
may be planted in late April or early in 
May, and the warm weather will soon 
prodice fine healthy plants, which may 





fore maine the purchase of a piano 
your home and children we are eure you will 
you 


to see our ca ou will want to know about 

r new plan of selling and distributing our pianos 

st from our from our various factory 
ibuting points. tite us today for our 


Money Saving Plan aad Free Catalogs 

how easily you can secure the STANDARD Kim- 
b 4 Piano at factory prices, on terms to 
t your convenience. 


Exclusive features of the Kimball 
i hermetically sealed coeess ae TE 

heir- 

Player-Piano 

Perfect in Detai 
who are not lovers of 

beqp, but e@ limited sumber 

pee sl W.W.KIMBALL CO* 

Y 4642 Kimball Halls 




















‘ Roman gold finished 

ee chain onth intag'io charm and watch complete 

Ae free for selling only 24 beautiful Mexican —> 
work — at loc 


with one winding. 








FREE*: EVERY BOY AND GIRL 
We give a fine Eureka 
Samera «and complete 


. yy chemicals, etc., with 
—o Just ones your name 
Saced yew 24 pape pers Gold 
~~ “bell 2 ger ere Tos oF a ye OF 
fi ana‘the the Camera an complete out- 


GLOBE cO., Dept. 718, Greenville, Pa. 


10c Latest and Sweetest Popular SongiOc 
“Tis The Heart That Tells The Season of the Year 

A new one that will pleaseeverybody. Free copy Em 
press Waltz with first order from each town if this ad. 
fe mentioned. M. Sedore, Pub. 668-87th St. , Des Notnes, lows 


SILK . All Fancy Colors--Large Pieces--ALL PURE SILK 


W aste taken out. Rest sort to make Quince Cush- 
for $1.00, postpaid. India S'Tk Co... McKinley Park, Chiea 















fons, ete. Big lot 10c; 3 Big lots 25c; 7 for60e; 16 

music RT ERS ees ere, repare WSS Toy 
engrave. t ° 

Seta Aden cnd sce ier: bois cassie and test piece 

National Music Co., Deot. H. CHICAGO, ILL. 


JEWELRY, Vehictes, Paint, Sewin 











100 unds—$3.50—Prompt shipments. 
PRODUC T3 CO. Dept.7. : DUL LUTH., MINN. 


thinned out or reset to suit the taste 
of the home decorator.—J. T. T. 


Chinaware, etc. ) we SY 
Rural Supply Co., Dept. S. F., St. Louis, Mo, 
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the same, generally speaking. 
It’s a small thing, seemingly, 


ironing of the handkerchiefs. 


Watch their table manners. 
Teach them the value of ‘ bey 4 
busy world, in the rush anc 


some day. 
enter a room without awkwardness. 


in youth, and so very, 
Look to the years ahe: d, mother. 


for us to draw inspiration from. 
e longings 


through life.—L. D. Stearns. 
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| IN THE DAYS OF YOUTH | 
T means infinitely more to cultivate in the boysand | 
girls while they are young, those little habits of per- 
sonal daintiness and neatness which will never leave 
them, during all the comin 

You’re busy, mother, I 
times seem all too short to get through with the house- 
hold tasks; but even if something has to go undone 
give a little time to the cultivation of personal dainti- 
ness in yourself and the children God has given you 
for there’s nothing in all the years to come that will 
cling with such a grip upon their lives, 
so-much reverence and tender love as they think of you in later years. 

I don’t think a person who is taught from childhood to love cleanliness 
and wholesome daintiness in their own personal belongings, 
their habits, will ever go very badly wrong; for it will follow as a natural 
course that their thoughts will be clean and wholesome also, and if the 
root is healthy and straight and strong, the life springing therefrom will be 


to see that a child has a handkerchief 
that is fresh and spotless every morning; but it counts. 
from the skirt, if need be, that you may get an extra five minutes for the 
Take a second to make sure there is no 
black rim underneath their finger nails. 
should take no more than five minutes, and one is better for it all day. 
It will mean much to them in after life. 
’ and “thank you.” 
the bustle of life, they will look bac k, oh tired 
worried mother of tods ay, and thank you for it, and because of it they il 
be better wives and mothers—better husbands and fathers, themselves, 


It counts for a great deal when a boy or girl leaves home if they can 
All these things are so easily ac quired 
very hard to make a part of oneself in later life. 
Teach them now. 

God meant human beings to be graceful, and dainty, and sweet, as well 
as strong and reliant, else he’d not have fashioned such a beautiful world 


If one is naturally plain of face all the more reason for cultivatin 
»oliteness of manner and speech, and wholesome daintiness of habit an 
for those are the things that last when mere beauty is gone, 
and they go far toward making or marring the gladsome content of our 
own, as well as of other lives, with which we come in contact as we go on 


<i = 





years of their lives. 
now, and the days some- 


and give them 


their bodies 


Drop a ruffle 
A quick rub in the morning 


One day, out in the 














SUGGESTIONS FOR THE RURAL 
STUDENT OF MUSIC 
Because I am a music teacher of coun- 
try children, and, therefore, understand 
some of their struggles in obtaining a 
musical education. I wish to make a few 
suggestions, which might somewhat di- 
minish their difficulties along this line. 
One great factor which leads to rapid 
progress in music is a good instrument 
upon which to practice. Some children 
are fortunate enough to have an excellent 


instrument and have it tuned, but in 


many a country home there is only a 
wheezy, old piano or organ, one-third of 
the keys of which “do not sound.” If 


parents cannot aflord a better instrument, 
they should certainly see that the old one 


is tuned, and repaired if necessary. 

The rural bov who wishes to succeed 
in music should do farm work, and the 
gi rl, housework. I find that the children 


who do home dut ies develop faster musi- 
cally than those who do not. Why? Be- 
by working they gain self-confi- 


cause, 
and strengthen the muscles of the 


dence 
hand. 
The country student who owns a musi- 
cal library has a valuable 
means as much to him or her as the school | 
library does to the pupils of the 
This library be large 
sive, but should contain st 


school. 


need rept or @Detni- 





possession. It | 


lor 


ihe has completed his course with his 











al volumes as a musical history, musical 
dictionary and .the biographies of some 
of the Masters of Music. B 

The fact that it is often difficult for 
rural students to hear good music does 
not obliterate the need of same. These | 
boys and girls frequently spend enough | 
money foolishly that they might buy a 
concert ticket in a near-by town or city. 
Then, too, the majority of teachers, when 
requested, are pleased to render a classi- 
cal or semi-classical selection for their 
pupils, 

In conclusion, the subject changes to 
the musical education of the student when 


teacher. Theextent of his education will 
depend almost entirely upon the student 
himself. If he has studied to “learn to 
play” simply that he might use his musi- 
cal knowledge as a pleasant pastime, he 
has probably gone as far as is required. 
But, if he expects to make music his life 
work, he must delve dee ‘per into its beau- 
tiful mysteries. And the farm boy and | 
farm girl can succeed in music, as in any- 
thing else—if they try.—W. C. 





If women would realize how quickly 
| troubles and worries vanish when a smile | 
a jest is brought to bear upon them, 


lrnarried life would be more sucecssf-1 and 


ryvtlanent- 


fur happier than it is teday, 
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Let the 
Breakfast Call 


mean a dish of crisp, 
golden-browp 


Post 
Toasties 


served with a sprinkling 
of sugar and some rich 
cream, 


This delightful food 
made of choice Indian 
Corn—flaked and toasted 
—is ready to-serve direct 
from the package. 


Just the thing for break- 
fast, lunch or supper, win- 
ter or summer, 


A try tells why! 


Toasties are sold by 
grocers—everywhere. 











DONT PAY Y TWO PRICES 
iHoosier Ranges 


and Heaters 
Why not buy the Best when you can 
buy them at such low unheard-of 
















{53 State Stu, Marton, Ind, 
155 AO Wovsier Save Co. Wa 135 State St., Marton, Ind. 


Save Your aiawe 
Pan Oe Sav ee vee aov Geen 


Make your ol 
a!most as Tr maby "yputtlag in the 
new, pl ie, inexpe: 


Pl in soft bricks, can be cut, houter pressed 
into place like putty. Hardens when fire 

Hugs the iron t es can't back 

it. Outlaste Lon ateon Saves |. Coste 
omy $1.3 for 3bricks (eine x6) enough for one 





1 pagweeze te 
soment. honey back if wot pleases. 
[PLASTIC STOVE LINING CO , 1305 W. 35th St. mw. 














AGENTS 


Easy” Money 


if 10 hours, clear profit, sel- 
Ping Improved EASY 
Iron. Agents getting rich, 
or it. 











eet 
A val aya: 


iu Ra eaten 


todav a Shecial terms. Foote Ife. Co., Box 717 Davten, 0. 


BOOK OF oo STITCH 


Pays for itself quiekty. 
profit on every sale. Sells 8 = 6 








Cc ine hundreds 


Wit 
ailver or 12-centsin i-cent or 2-cent aenee 


bits we send our catalogue designe, and, {20y 
LADIES’ ART CO., .0 Gay Bida., St. ceute. Mo. 


Every advertisement in Successtul 
Farming is guaranteed by us. 








FPoints op 
tiquelt 


Eating noiselessly and slowly is an evi- 
dence of respect for one’s health as well 
as personal dignity. Jt is very distasteful 
to sit at the table with a person who is 
bolting his food with undue rapidity, and 
making a continual clatter by carelessly 
clashing his knife and fork against his plate. 

A plate, cup or soup dish should never 
be scraped or tipped in order to obtain 
the last morsel. 

Should we be so unfortunate as to have 
an accident at table, such as overturning 
a glass of water, etc., profuse apologies 
are out of place. Simply — toward 
your hostess and make a brie apology, 
as, “Pray excuse me,”’ or “Forgive me.’ 

Should a particle of butter or meat or 
vegetable drop from the plate on the table- 
sloth, let it remain there. Never scrape 
it up and replace it on the plate. At one’s 
own home this may be considered well 
enourh, but at cafes or at a friend’s table 
it is entirely unnecessary. 

Often we the question asked, “what 
foods should be eaten with the fingers?’ 
To begin with, let us take the most com- 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


mon of them all—bread. A whole slice 
should never be buttered at a time. First 
break the slice to the desired size, not too 
small, then butter the bits, and eat with 
the fingers. We may dispose of crackers 
in the same manner. Cake is often eaten 
with the fingers, but more frequently 
with the fork. Other finger foods, as we 
may call them, are olives, salted nuts, 
celery and radishes, bonbons, and all raw 
fruits, with the exception of grape fruits, 
oranges, small berries and melons. 

At the conclusion of a meal, the napkin 
should be placed at the edye of the table 
near the plate. The matter of folding the 
napkin entirely upon the occasion 
If you are ing an informal dinner 
at a friend’s, the napkin is folded. At 
banquets in public places, such as 
hotels, restaurants, etc., it is not folded. 

Ladies always make the first move for 
leaving the table, and the gentlemen 
should step aside and permit the ladies 
to pass out of the dining room first. 

In case one is obliged to leave the table 
before the others have finished, it is com- 
mon politeness to turn to the hostess, or 
if it happens to be at your home, turn to 
your mother and excuse yoursett . After 
the permission is granted, thank the party 
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It is very wise to practice all these little 
courtesies In our every day life, for a 
do in our own home, we will doin company. 
—Bertha Averille. 


ve 


EMERGENCY HINTS 

It sometimes happens that a fishbone 
gets imbedded in the throat, and cannot 
be reached by the finger. There is really 
no cause for alarm, nor need of a doctor 
if the party will immediately swallow « 
raw egg. The above never fails. 

If one has swallowed a piece of glass or 
anything with a sharp edge, the best 
remedy is to eat a quantity of solid food. 
The object is then imbedded in the food 
and carried off naturally without injuring 
the intestines. This is far better than giv- 
ing an emetic. 

Should a child be bitten by a dog, and 
there is fear that the dog is mad, it is best 
to send for the doctor at once. If, how- 
ever, one is far from a doctor, suck the 
wound immediately, so as to draw out the 
poison. Bind the fib between the wound 
and the heart, tightly, so as to prevent the 

ison being absorbed into the system, 

ef cauterize the wound with pure car- 
bolic acid, nitrate of silver, or a knitting 


needle heated to a white heat.—Mrs. 





and leave with the least noise possible. 








G. Vv. 

















The Victrola satisfies 


your love of music 


The love of music is born in every one of us, 
and we naturally come to love the kind of music 
we hear the most. 

In this day of the Victrola it is easy for every 
one to hear the world’s best music—and not only 
to hear it, but to understand and enjoy it, for this 
wonder instrument gives to you a thorough ap- 
preciation of the masterworks of music. 

The Victrola opens to you a new and ever- 
increasing vista of musical delight, as elevating 
as it is entertaining, and completely satisfies. your 
longing for musical recreation. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demon- 


strate the Victrola to you and play any music you wish to hear. 
Write today for the illustrated Victor catalogs. 
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THE PROMISE—ITS MEANING 


“In Sickness or Health” 





By ANNETTE CHADBOURNE SYMMES 


HE matter of health in marriage is 
one of paramount importance. It 
affects the future of the couple in 
almost every way, and yet there is no sub- 
yeople give so little 
health of their lover 


ect to which many 
heed, as that of the 
or sweetheart. 

It may be laid down as a general rule 
that only healthy people should marry; 
this does not exclude those who are rather 
delicate; but those persons suffering from 
hereditary or communicable diseases, and 
those so frail that they will probably be- 
come the parents of puny, feeble children 
should not marry. 

This rule would entail great sacrifice 
upon many who are thus at times com- 
pclled to pay the penalty for their parents’ 
sins, but the very fact of their own miscry 
should warn them not to perpetuate this 
suffering. It is also true that many suffer 
from their violation of the laws of nature 
and morality, but in either case it is very 
wrong to pass this feebleness and disease 
on to the next generation, and the time 
will come when applicants for a marriage 
license will have to, present a clean bill of 
health from a physician before they can 
secure it. 

There are, to be sure, cases where one 
party or the other becomes ill or is injured 
after engagement, when it seems to the 
well one that marriage is the only true 
and honorable course. But marriage 
under these circumstances démands great 
and unselfish love on the part of the well 
one, sufficient means so that there shall 
be no lack of the necessaries and even little 
luxuries of life, and the determination that 
there shall be no children, in many cases. 

Such a marriage is unnatural, and de- 
mands wanninel virtues. Oniy an un- 
usually fine couple can succeed in such a 
union, and the matter should be thorough- 
lv thought over before the marriage is 
made. 

Health as a Duty 

But it is not every couple who are 
healthy at marriage who continue so. 
Young people are prone to all kinds of 
whysical indiscretions, which leave their 
indelible mark upon the health. They are 
very likely to laugh good-naturedly at 
people who try to preserve their health, 
and seem to think it a sign of “sportiness”’ 
to outrage the laws of hygiene. 

| wonder how many people think of the 
matter of taking care of themselves in this 
way? “I must preserve my health, be- 
cause it is unfair for me to foolishly neglect 
my health and become ill, depriving my 
family of the comforts which I can earn 
for them when well, and placing the bur- 
den of my care upon my wife’. Or on, 
the other hand; ‘It is wrong for me to be- 
come ill, run up a doctor’s bill, and upset 
the house and the comfort of my husband 
and children, when a little care in the first 
place would have prevented the sickness.” 

If we really understood this very sim- 
ple fact, there would be far less sickness 
in the world. As it is now, the woman 


who would never think of running up a 
bill for pleasure, will run one up for med- 
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ical attendance, and the man who cannot 
afford a vacation, will take an enforced 
one, simply because these two economical 
mortals od not taken care of their health. 

One of our besetting sins is the matter 
of our eating. When we see the way in 
which some people gobble (excuse the 
term, but that is exactly what it is) their 
food, half-chewed, wash it down with some 
kind of beverage, the things they eat, and 
the hours at which they eat them, we may 
well wonder if their stomache are zinc 
lined, and if not, why outraged nature 
does not visit her displeasure upon the 
feasters. And she does, sooner or later. 
No one can run a bill with her, and get out 
of paying it. 

Then there is the person who persists 
in eating things that hurt him invariably, 
but of which he isvery fond. Before that 
man is done with it, he has snapped at 
his wife, cuffed the children, kicked the 
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dog, railed at life generally and gone to 
bed used up completely, leaving his family 
as used up as he is. And yet, if you told 
him that he was selfish, he would consider 
himself most unworthily aspersed. 

There are people who eat too much, 
and those who eat too little; people who 
eat too rich food, and people whose diet 
does not nourish them. There are food- 
cranks, who munch all sorts of grains, 
nuts, and raw vegetables, and try to enjo 
them. All these deluded mortals are pil- 
ing up wrath against the day of “rath, 
physically speaking. 

Dress for Health 

Women more commonly offend in the 
matter of insufficient clothing than their 
husbands, for the reason that man is a 
comfort-loving animal and proposes to be 
comfortable, whether he looks well or not, 
while the desire to look attractive leads 
many women to dress far too lightly. 

It is no uncommon sight to see women 
on the city streets in mid-winter, clad in 
lingerie waists, age by the low open- 
ing of the coat-collar, the pink flesh show- 
ing through the thin cloth, low pumps, or 
thin high-heeled boots on their feet, no 
rubbers, and the thinnest of stockings. All 
upon a day when the country-woman, in 
winter underwear and mufiled to the chin, 
looks shivering on, and wonders how they 
live. 

It may be that these women and girls 
inhabit houses of such a tropical temper- 
ature that they really need to wear these 
light garments indoors, but upon the 
streets, the weather is far from summer- 
like, and when going out, they should 
dress their feet properly, and protect their 
chests and throats in some way. 

It is unnecessary to detail the dangers 
of exposing the throat and lungs in this 
way, the risk of neglecting to protect the 
feet. ey school-girl knows them and 
can recite them as pat as you please, It 
is not as if they could not look nicely if 
dressed sensibly. A coat closing closely 
about the throat, and many such are 
made, stout, common sense boots, and 
these are found in every shoe-store in the 
height of style, rubbers when it is damp, 
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almost equally as bad. To make mat- 

ters worse, the attack usually comes on 
about midnight, or the ’wee small hours.’ 
We are not usually troubled with it after 
the age of five or six years. Croup, or 
catarrhal croup is not to be confused with 
membranous laryngitis. One is mild, and 
not very serious, the other is often fatal. 

In croup, the child is frequently a little 
hoarse, or may have a slight difficulty in 
breathing; aside from that, he seems well. 
He goes to bed, and about twelve o’clock, 
his breathing becomes labored and noisy. 
This rapidly grows worse until the chok- 
ing and difficulty in breathing wake him 
an you hear the gasping, croupy cough, 
hoarse, menacing and totally unlike a 
“eold” cough. 

If it is the first experience, the mother 
and the child are both terrified, and their 
very fear and excitement tends to make 
the attack worse. Above all things, the 
nurse or mother must not show fear or 
nervousness. The patient is already so 
frightened that he needs assurance and 
comforting. 

Give the child a teaspoonful of the 
syrup of ipecac, and if he does not vomit 
repeat the dose in twenty minutes. The 
vomiting usually is a decided relief. 

An injection of warm water, to flush 
out the intestinal track is beneficial if the 
child has been eating anything indigest- 
ible. 


T: nose bleeding is terrifying, croup is 


Croup Kettle 

Obstinate cases that will not respond 
to the ipecac or intestinal douche will 
often be benefited by the croup kettle. 
This kettle can be purchased and is in 
common use in hospitals, but one can be 
improvised for home use. Put water on 
to boil; when it is steaming briskly pour 
some into a basin, hold the child on your 
lap and cover his head and the steaming 
basin, with a sheet. This inhalation of 
hot steam will stop his choking. ‘There 
is one caution to p ow dy test the steam 
with your bare elbow, so it may not 
too hot. 

In mild cases we may apply these effec- 
tive and simple measures: wring a cloth 
out of cold water and wrap about the 
neck; give a drink of hot water (or hot 
lemonade) and drop a few drops of warm 
water in the nostrils using the medicine 
dropper. 

In catarrhal, or simple croup, the tem- 
perature does not rise above 101 degrees, 
in membranous croup, it reaches 103 de- 
grees or 104 degrees. In the first disease 
there is a daily intermission, when the 
child feels comparatively well, this is not 
the case in membranous croup. 

Attacks usually occur in threes so after 
one night’s siege you may look for another 
one the two following nights. The par- 
oxysms will not be as severe. 

Croup is sometimes an inherited ten- 
dency, but no matter what the explana- 
tion may be, our object should Se. to 
build up the child, and so safeguard him 
between these attacks that we may lessen, 
or abolish them entirely. 

Adenoids and diseased tonsils are the 
causes in |a large percentage of cases; 
Take the child to a physician and have 
his throat thoroughly examined, not only 
to ward off croup, but as a protection 
against the diseases of the throat that 
may result from neglect on this score. 

Tuberculosis, too much indoor living, 


be| firmly. Arrange it so that the injured part 





yo that will tend to lower the gen- 
eral bodily tone, will also tend to make 
attacks of croup more frequent.and severe. | 


Indigestion is sometimes a factor, so 

ticular attention must be given the diet. 
Do away with all spicy, rich, and highly 
seasoned foods, such as fried meats, salads 
gravies and sauces. Pies, rich cakes and 
too many frozen desserts, are also ; 

A reasonable amount of meat, fruits, 
eggs, vegetables, good milk and butter 
should make Ay: bill of fare. 

Have the child sleep with open win- 
dows except in damp, muggy weather. 
Give regular baths, sponging the throat 
and chest with cool water, and rub brisk- 
ly, so there will be a good reaction. Pay 
particular attention to the bowels, giving 
cascara when necessary. Constipation is 
often responsible for attacks of croup. 

If croup attacks do not respond im- 
mediately, keep other children out of the 
room, and call a physician; a strict quar- 
antine should be enforced as you would in 
any case of diphtheria. 

Keep the child in the house for a day 
or two after an attack of croup. He may | 
be dressed and up and about, but do not 
allow a heavy diet or boisterous romping 
and playing.—Manthei Howe. 


FIRST AID FOR A SPRAIN 
There are so many chances for sprained | 
joints on the farm that every member of | 
the household should be well informed as 
to the proper way of treating them. A 
sprain may not seem so serious in itself, 
but oftentimes it weakens the part so that 
later disease develops that would not have 
made headway had it not been for the 
sprain. The treatment is so simple, how- 
ever, that little fear is necessary if treat- 
ment is given at once. 

The first thing to do is to apply some- 
thing hot or something cold. ‘The cold 
application is to be used if treatment is at 
once. If the sprain has been hurting for 
some time, a hot application should be 
used. After the pain has been allayed by 
bathing, cover the injured part carefully 
with a soft pad and bandage evenly and 








may be elevated and kept perfectly quiet. 
—Mrs. J. Y. B, 


- apinteery ne BLUNDER 

My greatest blunder was in m i 
the son of a man I did not admire. lows 
is so blind that I would not allow myself 
to see the little straws which pointed to 
the fact that “like begets like.’ 

I am not wretchedly unhappy for to a 
certain extent we create our own atmos- 
»yhere. Happiness and contentment are 
in the heart. 

My father-in-law has a rather wabbly 
back bone—he does not stand y on 
his feet. He is lazy, deceitful and unad- 
mirable in many ways in my eyes. Now 
when I discover any like tendency in my 
husband—I sometimes am miserable for 
a time. 

I love my husband for all the good that 
is in him—but oh, how I hate to have my 
eyes opened to the weaknesses of the 
father! 

I have to keep it all to myself—for I 
had a good chance to observe and I was 
old enough to know that all the water in 
the ocean cannot change the swans black 
feet to white, or in other words, the hered- 
itary tendencies. It is a great blunder 
not to look well before you leap.—Mrs. 


L. 8. A. 
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FUNNY SAYINGS OF OUR 
YOUNGSTERS 





You enjoy a laugh, so do others. You 
ean help out by sending in the funny 
sayings of the little folks in your home, 
or ‘of your acquaintances. What we want 
is real sayings from real children—not 
made-up sayings. 





SUCCES 


crying loudly. Her mother ran out to 
learn the cause of her outcries. “Mamma,” 
she sobbed “I framped on a bug with a 
splinter in its tail.” 


Little Edgar’s mother had put_ the 
sweet potatoes in a hot-bed. The little 


fellow watched closely for the tiny sprouts | / 


At length he 


to make their appearance. 
“Will they 


grew impatient and asked, 
never hatch, mamma?” 


Three-year-old Tommy, watching his 
fathershave, remarked, ‘““WhenIam aman, 
I shall let the grass grow on my face.” 


SFUL FARMING 
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Little Ethel’s widowed mother was run- 
ning a boarding house. The wee lady was 
in the habit of bestowing kisses on the male 
boarders at a penny per. One day she 
kissed the shy young man, after which she 
reminded him that her kisses were worth 
a fe nny each. He handed the penny over. 

A day or two afterward she ran to him in 
the presence of the other boarders and 
said, “Mr. Smif, me kith oo for anuzzer 
pe any. ~ 

“Aw, g’long,” he said, “I’ m saving all 
my nies for four mamma,’ 

Then bracing herself, the little lady de- 
manded, “Ith mamma goin’ to kith oo, too?’ 





A little = out at play suddenly began 
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THE MAGICIAN’S 


By CHAS. F. OURSLER 





T the county fair or among the circus 
sideshows invariably there is the 
professor of mystery who does 

numerous astounding feats in conjuring. 
Likewise invariably, after his performance 
is over he makes a little speech in which 
he tells the audience that all he has shown 
them was very easy to do, if they only 
knew the secret, and that he has a little 
book for sale which will explain everything 
so plainly that they can go home and dupli- 
cate his show, after they have read this 
wonderful volume. There are always 
many purchasers, and usually the pro- 
fessor gives away a trick card which 
changes while you look at it. 
Unfortunately, however, the book and 
even the card trick are like the professor’s 
illusions—not what they seem. The 
tricks they expose are not what he himself 


TRICKS EXPOSED 


sympathetically above the hats and the | = 
egg is seen suddenly to emerge above the 
rim and move slowly and with great dig- 
nity across, to disappear into the shadows 


of the second headpiece. If requested by 
the spectators it will make the return 
journey with equal ease. 
The Mystic Bands 

“The Mystic Afghan Bands,” which is 
the title of the next experiment, is reputed 
to have been one of the choice deceptions 
of East Indian fakirs, and it has only been 
in recent years that its secret became 
known in the occident Three paper 
bands are shown, each apparently without 
preparation. The performer takes the 
first band and with a pair of shears makes 
an incision in the center of the paper and 
cuts right around the band. Naturally 
it falls into two separate rings. Taking 





has shown; he would scorn to show them, 
in fact; and they are either so simple as 
to deceive no one, or else they are absolute- 
ly impossible. Most of the pages are filled 
with advertisements. 

This is unfortunate because there are 
any number of tricks which can be per- 
formed with very little practice, and with- 
out the purchase of any apparatus. For 
amusing the home folk, or even a crowd at 
the town hall, there is no more fascinating 
iccomplishment. - It was to make this 
possible that this article was prepared. 
Nor are the tricks here to be He me in 
any sense inferior. My friend Harry 
Kellar, one of the greatest performers who 
ever lived, has often shown them, and at 
various times they have been in the reper- 


the second band, the performer repeats the 
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dividing operation, with the surprising re- 
sult that instead of obtaining two separate 
hoops, this band is turned into two links, 
hooped together so that they cannot be 
separated without being broken. The 
third ring is similarly treated but, mar- 
velous to relate, it resolves itself into a 
wide band, twice the diameter and circum- 
ference of the original ring. 

It will be observed that this program is 
one of constantly increasing mystery, and 
the next is one of the prettiest of the lot. 
From an ordinary glass pitcher the m 
cian pours forth wine or water at will, 
and by mixing them produces an amazing 
variety of combinations, ending by trans- 
forming all the liquid back to pure water 





toire of the most eminent wizards of the 
world 

In order that the conjuring aspirant may | 
have a better idea of the subject, I will} 
first describe adittle program, which can 
be presented anywhere without much | 
practice or preparation, and then proceed | 
to explain the secrets of the various tricks | 
included. 

lhe performer begins by taking a num- 
ber of playing cards—any kind; Flinch, 
Old Maids, anything will do just as well— 
und showing his hands empty and unpre- | 
pared, he arranges the cards, star-shaped 
on the palm of his left hand. He passes 
his right hand over the cards, as if mag- 
netising them. Then he turns his hand 
over and the cards cling, beautifully, to 
his palm, until at a word of command they 
fall to the floor 


A Performing Cigar 

Next a cigar is secured from one in the 
company, borrowed to prove the absence 
of preparation. He places this on the 
crown of a hat and again makes feigned 
hypnotic passes over it. The cigar stands 
erect, unsupported, and is so completely 
under the control of the performer that it 
will answer questions in the approved 
spiritulistic fashion—one nod for no, two 
nods for yes—with great gravity. After 
some coaxing, 1t even becomes convivial 
enough to dance ajig. On being revived, 
it falls dull and lifeless to the floor, and is 
handed back to the man who lent it. 

An egg is the principal actor in the ex- 
periment which follows: Two hats are 
placed side by side on the table and the 
egg placed carefully in one of them. The 
performer moves his hands slowly and 





of this projecting point and presses firmly 


as at first. 
The Tricks Exposed 

Now to tear the veil of mystery from 
these illusions and bare to the public gaze 
the methods by which they are accom- 
plished: 

Before beginning his tricks, the con- 
jurer inserts a needle through the skin of 
the lower part of the inside of the left 
hand, allowing about an inch to project on 
either side. From a short distance, this 
needle is invisible. It is by this that the 
levitation of the cards is accomplished, 
and beyond question it is one of the pret- 
tiest effects in all magic. The performer 
merely inserts one card beneath one end 
of the needle, another at the other end; one 
on top of these two, and one at the bottom, 
and so builds up a star of ten or twelve 
eards. Each acts as a counter-support of 
the other. When all is in shape, the hand 
may be turned around with impunity. 
When it is desired to cause the cards to 
fall, all that is necessary is a slight con- 
traction of the hand. This breaks the 
skin and causes the needle and cards to 
drop to the floor. 

The obliging cigar is the next trick. 
The moving factor in this is a woman’s 
long black hatpin, concealed within the 
sweatband of the hat used in the experi-| © 
ment. As the magician is apparently 
trying to balance the cigar on the crown 
with one hand, he withdraws the hatpin 
with the other and presses it against the 
crown until the point goes just a wee bit 
through. As soon as this is accomplished, 
he places the end of the cigar right on top 
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Then he has perfect control. Holding the 
hat by the brim, he has only to move the 
hatpin from the inside with one finger. 
Withdrawing the hatpin, of course, ends 
the experiment. 

Preparation is also required for the 
next trick, the docile egg which climbs 
from hat to hat. Before the show, the egg 
is blown; that is, two minute holes are 
made, one at either end, and the contents 
carefully blown out. The holes are then 
covered up with tiny portions of melted 
wax. Before the wax has cooled, however, 
one end of a fine black silk thread is im- 
bedded in it. The other end of the thread 
is attached to the middie vest button, and 
the egg when quite dry is stored away in 
the vest pocket. When he is ready to per- 
form, the conjurer drops the egg into the 
hat and under cover of his false magnetic 


moves, draws slowly away from the hats. | 


Of course, this draws the egg up to the 
brim of the hat. He then makes a slow 
move parallel with the hats, causing the 
egg to crecp across and fall into the second 
hat. Naturally, this could be repeated 
ad infinitum. It might be well for the 
magician to have another egg, hardboiled 
in his pocket. When the trick is over, he 
can replace the blown egg, and feigning to 
hear a whispered suspicion of the hen fruit, 
draw out the hard boiled one and let it be 
passed around for examination. 

Comes now that amusing Lastern de- 
ception, the Afghan bands. In reality, 
the secret of this seeming marvel, as with 
all good tricks, is exceedingly simple. To 
form the bands, get three pieces of paper, 
about twenty-four inches long by one inch 
wide. ‘The first hoop is made by merely 
pasting the two ends together. Thesecond 
one however, is constructed on a different 
principle. Before fastening the ends to- 
gether, the performer must give the paper 
a couple of twists and then unite the ends. 
For the third only one twist is necessary. 
When the last loop has been formed, the 
conjurer is ready to perform the trick, 
Further instructions are unnecessary. 
he has to do is to come on with the three 
rings on his arm, and cut each in succes- 
sion. This illusion was a favorite with 
Harry Kellar at his private performances. 

The wineand water illusion here and now 
to be explained, to my thinking, is the 
best of all the hundreds that have been 
devised, and I know the formula of every 
It is safe, absolutely sure, and inex- 


one. 
pensive. Four glasses, and a glass pitcher 
are used. The first glass is empty; the 


second contains a few drops of muriated 
tincture of iron; the third contains a tea- 
spoonful of a s: aturated solution of oxalic 
acid, and thefourth is prepared exactly 
hke the second. All these chemicals can 
be obtained for a few cents at any drug 
store: 

The stage is now set, and the magician 
ready to proceed. He pours water from 
the pitcher into the first glass. Then he 
fills the second glass, the water changing 
instantly into wine. The process is re- 
peated with the remaining glasses, the 
third tumbler being water and the fourth 
wine. Then, to complicate matters, he 
mixes the contents of the first and second 
glasses and as a result has wine in both. 
He trys the same joke on the third and 
fourth glasses, but to everyone’s surprise 
the mixture there results = clean water 
in both glasses. Then — all four 
glasses back into the pitche any oe bed 
with the third and fourth, the performer 
shows that he has all water as at first. 
Prepared as I have described, and 
duced in the order indicated, the effects 
are automatic. 

A parting word of advice. Never at- 
tempt to perform any of these tricks until 
you have rehearsed them in private and 
are sure that you are perfect in them. 
Never repeat them at the same entertain- 
ment as you lay yourself open to detec- 
tion more easily. Never tell anyone how 
they are done. For the essence of mystery 
is surprise. 
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HONORBILT 
WORK SHOES 


Mayer Honorbilt Work Shoes outwear all other shoes be- 


cause they are made from specially selected, tough and seasoned 
stock—heavy oak tanned soles—solid counters—dou ble leather toes and double 
rows of stitching. They stand hard knocks and rough wear, yet are not heavy 
or clumsy looking. For strength, wearing quality and comfort demand Mayer. 
Honorbilt Work Shoes. ¥ 


Made of “RESISTO VEAL” 


The uppers of Mayer Honorbilt Work Shoes are made of the 
wonderful wear-resisting leather ““Resisto Veal”—the new 
leather that resists even ammo-ia of the barnyard, and the 
alkaliin the soil, and remains soft and pliable. Thisis the best 
wearing leather ever put into work shoes, 


WARNING—Always be sure and look for the Mayer 
mame and trade mark on the sole. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write to us. 


We en and chile Honorbilt eur all styles Son paem, 
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— e wet weather Fred erma 
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an umbrella. I tell youit’s GREATI vo $100 bath room. Now 
I want_YOU to handle your county. I'll furnish demonstrating tuh on 
lan. I'm positive—absolutely certain—you can ais bi en pponey in a 
week with me than you ever made in a month before—I 
Iwo GSalce a Da BSZOoO a touch 
That's what ce should get every month. Needed In every home, badly wanted, 
eagerly boug Modern bathing facilities for ali the people. Take the orders 
right and left. Quick sales, immense profits. Look at these 
men: Smith, Ohio, week; Meyers, W isc., 
$250 profit first month, Newton, California, $60 in three days 
You should do as w iu. 2 SAL A DAY MEANS $300 A 
MONTH. The work is very easy, pieopant, permanent, fasci- 
nating. It means a busincas of your own. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Write your name and address plainiy Any two of our 10 cent patterns will be sent free for 
How to Order Patterns and in full Let us know the correct Premium Offer securing a 2-year new or renewal subscription to Suc 
sumber and size of each pattern you want Enclose price of pattern and ad- * cessful Farming at 35 conta: or any three 10-cent or two 15-cent patterns fw 





tress your letter to Pattern Department, Successiul Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


Fashion Book Special price only 2 cents if ordered the 


Also Embroldery 




















on embroidery. Price 


3-year subscription at 50 cents. 


Send 5c for winter fashion number of Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker 





game time a pattern is ordered 
for Every Woman, containing 200 popular embroidery designs and eight lessons 
to our customers 2 cents each—or both for 4 cents In postage 



























6418—Ladies’ Skirt. 

An excellent tailored design suitable for use with 
4 separate coat or as part of a costume, is shown in 
this model. It is a two gore skirt, with raised waist- 
line, plain in front and slightly gathered across the 

renter of the back. A skirt of this description 
may be made of velveteen, of cheviot, of the novelty 
plaids and the like. 

he skirt pattern, No. 6418, is cut in sizes 22 to 
30 inches waist measure Medium size requires 
2% yards of material 36, or 44, or 54 inches wide 
Price of pattern 10 cents 
6489-—-Ladies’ Dress. 

This handsome model has a novel waist with a 
small inner vest, and over this the body cut in one 
with the sleeves. The two-piece skirt ts fairly full 
at the top and has a crosswise tuck half way down 
in front. This is an excellent design for crepe 
materials, messaline and allover lace as well as for 
light weight woolens 

The pattern, No. 6489, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 
inches _ t measure. Medium size requires 4% 
yards of 44-inch material. cc 
6417—-Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 

This plain, serviceable model has no frills any- 
where. It closes without the usual band down the 
front, but it has a useful patch pocket. The turn- 
»ver collar is soft and has deep points and the plain 
hirt sleeve is gathered into « regulation mannish 


13- 


of pattern 10 cents. | 


A-135 


cuff Such a design is good for linen, French flannel, 
and other serviceable materials 

The waist pattern, No. 6417, is cut in sizes 34 to 
42 inches bust measure. Medium size requires aos We 
yards of 27-inch material Price of pattern 
cents 
6507-—Ladies’ Dress. 

The best liked styles for one-piece frocks are the 
more simple ones. This example is quite a la mode 
in this respect. The plain blouse closes a little to 
the left of the center front and has a pretty collar 
Plain sleeves are full length or shorter as preferred. 
The skirt has three gores and a front closing and 
is slightly gathered around the waist. Cheviot, 
serge, ratine, e and other soft woolen and sil 
materials are liked for these frocks. 
|. The pattern, No. 6507, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires 37 
yards of 44-inch material Price of pattern 1 
cents 
6385 —Girls’ Dress. 

This dainty dress is cut in sacque fashion, with- 
out any division of blouse and skirt. The sleeves 
are in one with the body and there is a seam down 
the outside of the arm and along the shoulder. At 
the neck is a chemisette finished with a wide roll 
oomas The sleeves may be full length or shorter 





referred and the belt of material or of leather. 
he dress pattern, No. 6385, is cut in sizes 6, 8, 











10 and 12 years. Medium size requires 244 yards 
of 36-inch material and 5¢ yard of 27-inch contrast 

goods to trim. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
e3ieLadiew Dress. 


, cheviot or charmeuse can be used to maks 
this'd The dress closes at the left side of ths 
front. The body and sleeves are made in one piece 
The one- skirt can be made with either the 
“e oo or ation waistline. 

he pattern, 6516, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. edium size requires 2% yards o* 
54-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
13-2-135—Sofa Pillow. 
The design for this oblong pillow is intended fo 





punched work and solid embroidery in either white 
or colors, but deep rich colors on a dark background 
give the more pleasing effect, and if a heavy thread 
is used the work may be very quickly done. The 
flower petals and dots are ali worked solid and the 
lines are either couched or heavily outlined while 
the triangular ts between the flowers are 
punched. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
F iocenians Suit. 

While the Russian suit remains the proper dresr 
for little boys it is now cut on straight lines. Ow 
mode! also has a very low diagonal closing, with the 
popular vest in front The sleeves are tucked af 
the wrist, but may be gathered into a cuff. Little 
bloomer trousers complete the suit which may bs 





Continued on page 107 
























FOR THE SUNDAY DINNER 


By AMELIA B. REISACHER 

















HE homemade fireless cooker sue- 
cessfully solves the question of asat- 
isfactory Sunday dinner. With one | 
of these handy inexpensive cookers, the | 
farm women folks can go to church service 
with the knowledge that when they return 
from services hot, tired and dusty, a de- 
licious hot and appetizing meal awaits 
them, done toaturn. These fireless cook- 
ers are just as handy in the late fall and 
winter for church attending folks. 

We farm women dread to prepare din- 
ner after church on Sundays in winter as 
well as summer, and if it is cooked before 
we leave in the morning and 
the warming closet it is almost tasteless at 
noon, so I have learned to press my fire- 
less into active service all the year round. 
In winter as well as summer I cook 
our breakfast cereals in my fireless by set- 
ting them in the night before. Any 
woman can make a fireless cooker for her- 
self with practically no trouble or ex- 
yense. Mine is made out of an old trunk, 

ut one made of a tight wooden box witha 
tight fitting lid will answer the purpose 

equally a I used the wan case 
Tus thappened to have it, and it had been 
stored useless in the attic ‘for years before. 
The object of the fireless cooker is to 
have it perfectly air-tight which makes it 
non heat-condurting and articles of food 
placed in it boiling hot are kept at just 
that point which insures perfect cooking 
and also keeps the food piping hot until 
serving time. I lined my “trunk cooker” 
with a zine which had served its useful- 
ness under the heating stove. Then I 
made snug fitting sacks filled with hay 
to fit around my cooking pots. I also have 
a large soap stone foot warmer that I 
heat and put in the bottom of the cooker 
to set the cook pots on. My cooking 
vessels that I use in the cooker are per- 
fectly air-tight also, which is essential, 
each having a tight fitting lid. When 
making your fireless cooker, be sure to 
have the cooking vessels covered snugly 
with plenty of the hay filled sacks and be 
sure there are no air spaces between them 
to draw the heat away from the cooking 
vessels. Many of our grandmother's 
used a hay box and found it most satis- 


factory. Every farmer’s wife ought to 
have a fireless for its usefulness is un- 
questioned. 


How to Use a Fireless Cooker 
Foods that are to be cooked in a fire- 
less must be heated on the stove and 
brought to the boiling point and allowed 
to boil a few minutes, then slap the lid on 
tight, slip the vessel in the cooker on the 
soap stone, previously heated, fasten 
down the lid securely, ‘first, of course, 
covering the cooking vessels well with the 
hay cushions on all sides and dinner 
awaits us upon our return from churc = 
Surely stewed chicken, with grav 
broiled or baked potatoes, a ol with 
eake and fresh fruit is a dinner fit for a 
king. Or beef and vegetables served hot 
from the cooker will delight the tired farm- 
er’s wife. String beans and peas, roast- 
ing ears, potatoes and all kinds of meat are 
deliciously tender and juicy cooked in a 
fireless. One very appetizing dish that we 
like particularly is boiled ham, which we 
stuff with a bread dressing and serve hot 
for Sunday dinner. The salads for din- 











set away in | 


| after beiz 
'on the be 


ner are, of course, prepared in the morn- 
ing and the cake baked on Saturday. 
Doubtless a boughten cooker is more sat- 
isfactory than a homemade one, but I 
wouldn't do without mine, I’m sure. 


a | 


THE EXTRA ROOM 

Country housekeepers have -more oc- 
casions to use that extra sleeping room 
than their city sisters. Still, it is often a 
burden to have it always ready for occu- | 
pancy. 

For this room I like the floor painted 
neatly, and small rugs laid down oF me the 
bed and dressing table. I cannot spare time 
or strength to sweep and dust the room 
frequently so as to have it always ready 
for use at a moment’s notice, so I manage 
in this way. 

When setting it in order after the de- 
parture of a guest, the rugs are cleaned, 
folded and placed on the closet shelf; the | 
floor is dusted thoroughly. All bed ¢ lothes 
well aired are folded loosely 
with an old sheet spread over 
them to protect from dust. On no account 
is the bed left “made up” as it is apt to 
grow damp and unhealthful. 

When the bed linen, towels and covers 
have been laundered they are placed in a| 
bureau drawer in the room. 

The toilet articles on the wash stand are | 
carefully washed and dried and then) 
covered with a large cloth. Articles on the | 
dressing table, being smaller, are placed | 
in the drawer. This room does not look | 
so attractive “between times,” but who | 
is going to see it? The curtains are left up | 
and the windows raised frequently to keep 
everything sweet and dry, but not ert | 

low flies to accumulate during sum- | 
mer. 

When the room is needed it takes but a 
few minutes to dust the furniture, lay 
down the rugs, make the bed and arrange | 
the toilet articles—very much less time | 
than is required to dust all these things | 
when they are left unprotected. Anyone | 
can arrange the room as well as myself 
because everything is there, no hunting 
through the general supply of sheets, | 
towels and bureau covers is necessary. | 

This sort of extra room does away with | 
that feeling of dismay which greets the | 
hurried housemother who knows she must 
get it ready for occupancy on short notice. 
—Alice M. Ashton. 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
Continued from page 106 
of wash materials or of light weight woolens or of 


velveteen. 

The suit pattern, No. 6399, is cut in sizes 2, 
and 6 years. Medium size requires 2% yards a 
44-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
6468—Ladies’ Kitchen Apron. 

This is a plain and emer apron, the front 
panel fitted in to the figure, and forming a bib and | 
tabs over the shoulder. The sides end at the waist 
and are gathered, while the large pockets are 
stitched into the side front seams. Gingham, 
calico, brilliantine and all wash materials are suit- 
able for this apron. 

The apron pattern, No. 6468, 
38 and 42 inches bust measure. 
quires 4% yards of 27 or 36 inch 
pattern 10 cents. 


is cut in sizes 34, 
Medium size re- 
. Price of 


There is nothing small in a world 
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and the stealing of a penny may end on a 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 
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DIMES OR NICKELS? 








read a simple little story in a 

Sunday School paper which has 
remained with me through all the years 
since then. It was the story of two little 
girls who were each given a present of 
money by a visiting aunt. The elder girl, 
because she was the elder, had a dime, her 
sister a nickel. The child with the dime 
began to cry and fret because the coin she 
had recieved was smaller than her sister’s, 
and the generous younger child offered to 
exchange with her. The offer was greedily 
accepted, but when the selfish girl found 
that her sister could buy more candy at 
the shop with the little dime than she 
could with the big nickel, she wanted to 
change back again. This she was not per- 
mitted todo. She had changed her dime 
for a nickel! 

This story has a deeper application than 
the simple one which the writer probably 
intended to convey, or it would not have 
survived the onslaught of the myriad 
other tales I’ve read sincethen. Howmany 
of us children of larger growth are daily 
exchanging the dimes of the advantages 
and opportunities we have, for the nickels 
of other advantages and opportunities, 
and how apt we are to find out our mis- 
take, as the older child did, too latel 

I don’t know that girls are any more 
yrone to this form of folly than boys, but 
seen I vas a gui myself, and because 
[ am mor-. interested in girls than in boys. 
I’m goirg to tell you a few instances o 
what c-ems to me exchanging dimes for 
nickels; cases far too common, sad to say. 

There is the girl who prefers to go to 
work, so she can have finer clothing, to 

oing to school a little longer and fitting 
erself for the better position she might 
have, if she would do so, ‘She is exchang- 
ing the dime of a real, lasting benefit, and 
one which would, in the end, give her even 
the pretty clothing for which she longs, for 
the nickel of present pleasure and grati- 
fication. When she wakes up to this fact, 
it will probably be too late for her to get 
the education, and she will see how she has 
defrauded herself. 

A Common Mistake 


There is also the girl who spends her 
years at home specializing on music or 
embroidery, while as ignorant of heme- 
making as a Hindu. She is giving these 
wiceless opportunities of learning from 
- own mother, the knowledge every wo- 
man should have, for accomplishments 
which will probably be laid away when her 
first baby comes, after marriage, or if not 
abandoned, will cease to be really useful 
or profitable to her. A little of the higher 
accomplishments, so-called, is very well, 
but when practical ability is not developed 
it becomes a folly, unless the girl expects 
to support herself by these accomplish- 
ments—and then the household know- 
ledge won’t hurt her! 

And there is her neighbor, who is called 
“the most popular girl in town.” No 
other girl has so many invitations and 
presents from young men. Nobody else 


W esi I was quite a small girl, [| has been, in the common term, “a good 


has so many callers, orso many automobile | 
She is the | 


rides and theater invitations. 
belle of the town, and the other girls envy 
her. But stop! She is exchanging, for the 
nickel of a few years popularity and pleas- 
ure the dime of girlish exclustveness, and 








young man. Such a girl, no matter if she 
girl,” has lost the charm attaching to the 
maiden who has not gone about with every 
eligible fellow in the place. Perhaps the 
expression “‘shop-worn”’ fits her, and, un- 
fair as it is, the very young men who 
flatter a girl of this type, don’t want her 
for a wife! 

Elsie has made up her mind not to 
marry ata] A girl “losesall her pleasure,” 
is “tied down to house, ne wd and ba- 
bies,”’ is “deprived of her freedom.” She 
doesn’t intend to give up her independence 
for any man, not she! Now she earns 
enough to supply her tastes as well as her 
necessities, and she would be foolish to 
marry a man who might have hard work 
to supply the latter! 

Look to the Future 


But Elsie has not considered that the in- 
exorable march of Time will bring her, 
some day, to the place where, no ) Benes 
young, she will see those, “foolish girls” 
she sneered at in her own girlhood, the 
center of happy family groups, while to her 
is left, of her young friends, only independ- 
ent spinsters like herself. Lovers have 
long since consoled themselves with less 
advanced mates, and she faces the appal- 
ling discovery that if she wanted to marr 
now, she couldn’t! She is simply a selfish 
old maid—that’s all, and the fact that 
she is a capable, high-salaried old maid 
won’t take the keen edge from her reflec- 
tions, nor from her looking forward to a 
lonely old age, where nothing but her 
money will win for her the attention she 
will need. She has traded the dime of a 
happy home and marriage for the nickel 
of “independence and luxuries” which do 
not, in the end, satisfy her, after all! 

Maud is going to marry, fast enough, 
but she is looking for money. Her hus- 
band must keep an automobile and hire 
two maids for her, as well as support a fine 
house, and dress her exquisitely. Being a 
persistent mortal, and also having more 
or less of what she would call “‘luck,’”’ she 
secures this man, but with him, she finds, 
too late, that she has won a dissipated, 
careless, and sometimes heartless man, 
upon whom her hold may cease with the 
next pretty face that comes along. To 
say that she has traded her dime for a 
nickel would probably appear to her a 
mild way of stating the case. She would 
say she had swapped it for a penny, and a 
worthless penny at that! 

Margaret sees things a little clearer. 
She knows that ability.is money, as well 


'as actual cash, and she knows the value 


| 





of team-work, so when she marriesthe poor, 


| clever man who asks her, she confidently 


expects plenty in the days to come. But 
she does not mean to be tied to children. 
She is going to work and help Phil and 
she can’t do that if she must be confined 
at home with babies. They really can’t 
afford the expense of them, any way, and 
if they do have any, it will not be until 
they are able to give them all the advan- 
tages. 

But when those early, busy years are 
gone, when the competence is won, and 
Phil, no longer needing her help outside, she 


|is ready to sit down at home, she begins 


to see what they have done, in their ignor- 
ant efforts to get on. The best years of 
their youth are gone, and where theirfriends 


her chance to marry some really worthy | of the same age have interesting families, 
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they are without chick or child. Perhaps 
no children ever come. If they do, it is 
at the price of increasing risk to the mother 
in proportion to her years, and in any 
case the early buoyancy which would have | 
helped her through their most troublesome | 
years, the sympathy with childhood | 
which is the possession only of the young | 
in heart, is lacking. She, too, has ex-| 
changed her dime for a nickel. 

In looking over these cases, and sum-| 
ming them up, one thought must be fore- | 
most. The people who trade dimes for | 
nickels do it because they are selfish. 
They want more than other people, wheth- | 
er they have any right to more, or not, | 
and they forget that there is no such thing | 
in the world as getting something for 
nothing. The man or the woman who} 
does not earn happiness pays for it in one | 
way or another inevitably. The rest of | 
mankind may not know what the price is 
but the victim knows, and the price is 
never a light one. 

It is a foolish plan, and a futile one as 
well—this plan of trading a dime for a 
nicke i—Fllen Trayne. 


CLOVER LEAF LACE 








Ist row—Chain the desired length. 

2nd row—Chain one and treble m every 
other cham. 

3rd row—Chain 17, turn and single 
crochet in ninth stitch from needle to 
form circle, chain 6, single crochet in 3rd 
stitch of ring, chain 6, single m next 3rd 
stitch, chain 6, single crochet in Ist stitch. 
Single crochet in Ist loop, 1 stitch then 
12 double crochet to fill loop and one 
single. Repeat in the other two loops to 
form leaf. Then single crochet around 
the remaining chain to form the stem. 

4th row—Crawl along 7 single crochet, 
to catch the center of lower petal, then 
7 singles and repeat leaf and stem. This 
lace is simple and very pretty for handker- 
chief edges and many finds of trimming. 





“K” Insertion 

ist row—Chain 15, double crochet in 
3rd stitch from needle twice, chain 1, 2 
doubies again in same stitch, chain 3, 
double once in 6th stitch, chain 1, double 
again in same stitch, chain 3, 2 doubles 
in 9th stitch, chain 1, two doubles in same 
stitch, chain 5. slip stitch in 10th stitch 
to fasten. 

2nd row-——Turn, single crochet around 
chain 4 times, chain 3 to form picot, then 








single around chain 4 times more, chain 
one, then 2 double in center of first shell, 
chain 1, 2 more double, chain 2 and slip 
stitch around chain of 3, then chain 2 and 
1 double in center of half shell, chain 1, 
1 double in same place, chain 2, and slip 
stitch around the chain of 3, chain 2, 2 
doubles in center of shell, chain 1, 2 
doubles in same place, chain 5 fasten and 
turn. 

3rd row—Single crochet 4 times around 
chain, chain 3, single crochet 4 times 
again, chain 1, then proceed as in Ist 
row without making a chain.—Mrs. J.T. 


Insist on having some of the improved 
equipments of the home. The men folks 


have the latest, why should you put up 
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with out-of-date equipment? 
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& SIZES: These dresses come 
in Ladies’ sizes 84 to 44 bust; al- 
so in Misses, sizes 14 to 18 years 


99c 
99c 


We pay Alf mail or a Satisfaction Guaranteed 


press WF cures in the U.S. Or | Money Back 


broidered with matched floss. Buttons 
in front. Postpaid in the U. 8 
3D99M—Same as 3D99 but in Misses’ 








4D99—Cleverly fashioned dress of serviceable 
Pique-stripe material in cadet blue, tan or black 
oad white. Made with front yoke, and con- 


trasting collar and cuffs. Closes in front with | siz2s, postpaid in the U.S.............. 

large pearl buttons. A $2.00 dress, post- 99c 6D99—Serviceable, becoming Linon dress in ca- 
paid in the U.8...........- ees een ees det blue, tan or lavender. Front, collar and 
4D99M—Same as 4D99 but in Misses’ 99c cuffs daintily embroidered and finished with scal- 
sizes, postpaid in the U.S.............. loped buttan-hole stitching. Closes with 99c 


3D99—An exccllent $2.00 dress. Of splendid 
Linon in lavender, tan or blue. With vest, col- ID99M—Same as 6D99 but in Misses’ 


lar and cuffs of white Bengaiine, daintily em- | sizes, postpaid in the U. 8.... 99c 
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Write today for free Imperial Steel Co. If you dont like“ The 
catalog special - ’ . mperial ” 1 ck 
pow Fee heaters. 686 Detroit Ave. Cleve 0. = our in men ‘ 
































Butcher your hogs, cure your meat with Wright’s Ham Pickle and smoke it with 
Wright's Condensed Smoke. Sell meat by parcc! post to city people 
Let Uncle Sam Be Your Errand Eoy. 
; Wright’s Ham Pickle, a scientific combination of meat curing materials all 
Sem recommended by Dept. of Agriculture. A $1.00 box cures a barrel of meat. 
N I Wright's Condensed Smoke, a liquid made from hickory wood, for smoking all 
Mi ah 







meats, A 75c bottle smokes a barrel of meat. $1.00 in Canada and West cf Past 
line of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico. Send names of five neigh- 


bors who cure meat for Free Sample and 
The E. #, Wright Co., Lid, 


848 Broadway, 
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THE ADVANCE SPRING 
STYLES 


By BESSE 


8S soon as Christmas is over and the 
A holiday season is past we all begin to 

think of spring clothes, what mate- 
rials will be in vogue and how they will be 
used. Theshopsalready have begun toshow 
such a bewildering array of things that one 
scarcely knows where to begin in order to 
tell of them. 

As usual, in the matter of color, we are 
to have many more of the bright tones 
than the winter gave us. These colors are 
very soft, and blue will be one of the best. 
Light and bright shades of blue like royal, 
Chinese, Persian, sapphire and the soft 
gray tones will be popular. 

Brown will be an excellent color for the 
woman who finds it becoming, the newest 
shade of this color is called “rust.” 

A new shade of purple called “‘fox glove” 
will be in great demand. Yellow in gold 
amber, and canary, and the soft shades of 
gray, like taupe and pearl will be in good 
taste for general as well as for more dressy 
purposes. 

Plaids for use in trimming and for com- 
binations with plain colors in the darker 
shades will be very much used this comi 
season. Checks will also be popular anc 
it is possible that they will be even more 
favored than the plaids or stripes. A 
check skirt with a plain colored coat is 
good taste and always stylish. 

T willed fabrics are being used more and 
more and they will continue to find favor 
during the coming season. Venetians, 
whip cord, and twilled novelties form a 
popular trio in dress stuffs. 

‘or the spring and summer season we 
find that practically all the wash goods 
will be rough or “nubbed”’ goods. Crepe 
comes first in the line of popularity with 
ratine and voile as very close seconds. 

In the matter of styles we have every- 
thing that is soft and graceful. Skirts are 
made with a suggestion of drapery, and 
tunics, flounces, and bandings of many 
kinds are used. Perhaps the tunic is most 
popular. Sometimes the edges of the tunic 
are stiffened by trimming or arranged in 
draping so that they stand out alittle. All 
styles tend toward a skirt that is narrow 
at the top and bottom and wide in the 
middle. Skirts of this kind are called peg- 
top skirts. They are really much more 
becoming and even more practical than 
the skirt styles of last year 

A great many of the skirts have a small 
opening at the sides or in front. 

Separate blouses in soft fluffy fashions 
were never more popular, although the one 
piece dress is still holding its own. These 
blouses are full and soft. The kimona 
shoulder and the extra wide armhole which 

: very much favored, unite in giving the 

draped effect that issosty lish just now 

Che use of the vest is almost universal 
They are worn with blouses, one-piece 
dresses, and in the new coat suits. 

Tunic blouses are very good this season. 
These tunic blouses are cut loose and knee 
length with wide swathed girdles fastenin 
closely at the sides with one tasseled alt 
The sleeves are long and a low cut collar- 


less neck ji ‘They are worn over all 
kinds of skirts from serge to lace according 
to the purpose of the gown. 

Many coats in the new skirted fashion 


are being shown. The skirt part of the 
coat should reach well below the knees. 
These coats are in two sections, the bodice 
and the skirt portions being joined under 
a wide, very loose fitting belt. 

Almost all the new blouse and dress 
models have low neck and short sleeves. 
Dainty frills of lace are used at the neck. 

Separate collars of white mull, finely 
embroidered, are new and pretty to wear 
with suits to break the trying line of the 
coat collar when a collarless blouse is worn 

Many of the smart suit coats are made 





TOULOUSE 


‘ : : | 
without revers and the neck is trimmed | 


with narrow bands of fur. 

The smart thing in gloves for general 
wear is cotton fabric that has the chamois 
or doeskin finish. They are shown in 
white, tan, gray, and chamois color. 

The majority of the new spring hats 
will be medium in size, although many 
small and tight fitting hats will be worn. 
The trimming will be high in effect. 

A popular style in hats is called the 
bridle hat. These hats are very popular 
with girls and young women. They are 
small and have a peculiar French shape 
and are finished with a narrow band of 
black velvet ribbon under the chin. 
These hats have very little trimming. Arose 
or a tiny bunch of flowers at the side with 
a narrow band of ribbon around the crown 
being in many cases the only ornament. 


GOOD THINGS FROM CORN MEAL 
Plain Corn Bread—One pint of ae, 


one quart of buttermilk, one te: nful o 
melted lard, half a teaspoonful of salt, and 
one shallow teaspoonful of bicarbonate 


of soda, dissolved in a little water. Stir 
the ingredients together, beat to a smooth 
batter and bake in a greased stove pan 
half an hour. 

Egg Bread—Similar tothe above, with the 
exception of two eggs, we. beaten, and an 
extra tea cup of buttermilk, to allow for 
the eggs thickening the batter. 

Corn Meal M uffine—Scald one pint of 
meal with one cup of hot water. Add one 
teaspoonful of lard, half t nful of 
salt, two well beaten eggs, and buttermilk 
sufficient to make a batter that will pour. 
Dissolve one-half teaspoonful of soda in a 
little water and stir in the batter, beating 
till smooth and even. Have the muffin 
pans hot and greased. Fill two-thirds full 
and bake in a quick, hot oven. Serve 
bottom up, as the bottom crusts are crisp, 
smooth, and brown 

Corn Meal Batter Cakes—Scald one coffee 
cup of meal with two cups of hot water. 
Add two teaspoonfuls of butter, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, three coffee cups of 
buttermilk, two well beaten eggs, and 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, with one tea- 
spoonful of soda. Beat until the batter 
bubbles. Bake on a hot greased baker or 
hoe. The flour makes the cakes turn with- 
out tearing. When brown and done, these 
batter cakes will be perforated, light and 
flannel-like. 

Planked Johnny Cake—Scald corn meal, 
with a pinch of salt, using enough water 
to make a dough. Press and flatten it half 
an inch thick over a plank and bakeoneside 
at a time in front of a fire of coals. Good 
for camp and for “fish fries,”’ which in the 
South take the place of “clam bakes’’ in 
the North 

Batter Bread—This recipe never fails 
The proportion is perfect. Scald one 
coffee cup of corn meal with three coffee 
cups of hot water. Add a pinch of salt, 
one teaspoonful of lard, two well beaten 
eggs, and three coffee cups of buttermilk. 
Dissolve one teaspoonful of soda in a little 
water or milk aoa bent it into the batter. 
Fill a baking dish with the batter and 
bake in a moderate oven half an hour. 

This is also called “spoon bread” as it 
is dipped out with a spoon at table. It is 
a very fine breakfast or Sunday night 
supper dish. 

Hoe Cakes—Plain corn bread or 
bread batter, one large spoonful for eac 
hoe cake, baked on a greased hot baker or 
hoe, browned on one side, then on the 
other, make hoe cakes. It is a quick way 
to bake corn bread, and is tasty and nice. 
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HA696— An extra-spe- 
cial suit sale and right 
at the beginning of the 
Spring season when 
suits are most want- 
ed. These are en- 
tirely new, freshly 
made garments, 
bought way be- 
low value and 
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price. We guarantee 
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ica. e 
The material is stylish, 
good-wearing Whipcord, 
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or tan. Made with fest - 
ionable 38-inch cut-away 
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member, satisfaction 
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This is the kind baked at “‘fish fries’’ held | 
on the creek or mill pond bank, and the 
fish are rolled in corn meal and fried crisp 
und brown.—G. T. D 
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AUNTY HOPEFUL ON EXPERIENC- 
ING RELIGION : 
° “They tell me Len Rodgers has | 
F sie tgreligion again,” said Aunty | 
‘S Ho Topeful, as a neighbor stepped i in 
m- 4 to pass the time of day. “It 
does beat all how often the poor 
man gets converted and how seldom it 
seems to get uncer his skin. If I re 
member right Len took it first about 
fifteen years ago. It was what fol: xs in 
them days called * a modern miracle.’ He 
giv e up swearin’ and drinkin’ and a lot of 
other meanness and for a time it seemed 
as though he was on the sure road to the 
Pearly Gates. But Len said he got lone- 
some, seein’ he was about the only man 
in the village who'd swore off, and he just 
naturally drifted back with the crowd for 
the sake of bein’ sociable. The next re- 
vivalist who come along got Len mad by 
tellin’ him he was a bac Skslider, and when 
he tried to get him to come down to the 
mercy seat again Len said he found it was 
so much more fun goin’ to the bad place 
when you had plenty of company than 
it was to have a private Pullman all to 
yourself on the Heavenly Limited th at he 
guess’d he’d have to submit to bein’ called 
a backslider. Of course the revivalist got 
all het up about it—said Len was an 
old reprobate and so on—but it didn’t 
do no good. Len said he never took no 
stock in revivalists who parted their hair 
in the middle—and so things was kind of 
evened up. But after that Len took to 
ttin’ re igion every season as regular as 
e took spring bitters for his s blood, ond 
now he says he’s like the Irishman’s piz 
a streak of good ana a streak of mean! 
But I don’t know that Len’s any different 
than most of us,” continued Aunty. 
“We're all built just that Lae least 
most of us is—a streak of goodness and 
a streak of cussedness. Usually it’s only 
a question which streak happens to be 
on the outside! I've known a lot 
sanctimonious ehurch members who'd tell 
you that gettin’ religion once with them 
was good foralife time. But you would’nt 
have to serateh very deep to find a streak 


of eussedness. But that aint entirely the 
fault of the church. The church is all 
right- —I believe in it, mn isn’t 


more’n skin deep with some folks. But 
that’s because of the faultiness of the 
human nature underneath. We mustn't 
expect miracles will happen in every in- 
stance that a man gets religion.” —Orin 
Edson Crooker. 


THE PROMISE—I!ITS MEANING 
Continued from page 1 
they, in turn, should i nase what you 
have done for them. 
So far, we have dealt with preventable 
sickness. There is much that no human 


guiltless, 80 ine as they 

w, When auch sickness comes, tia the duty 
of the well partner to a and a pe 
ly stand by the sick one. 
seen men with invalid wives, ae = 
for them most tenderly, and have ad- 
mired them for it; and ‘also women with 
sick husbands who not on ily minister to 
their wants, but actually become the 
bread-winncrs, and often succeed 
the natural provider has failed. 

The generous self~<!cni: —_ the patient 
endurance of the whims exactions of 

a fretful invalid, the love which would 
Bn the death of the sick one as the 
most dreadful of calamitics, who has not 
seen and honored the true-hearted well 
one, faithful “in sickness?” 

After all, the people about us are not 
so bad as many pessimists try to make 


out! The greater of them mean to 
do right, even if they do sometimes get 
off the k. And the older we grow 


the plainer we can see that there is a de: 
of real, quiet, unconscious heroism in the 
married couple who faithfully oy 7,8 bytes uve 
up to their vows, and are true 
ness and health.” 
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HE beautiful “‘cut-out” borders used 
so extensively in wall paper at pres- 
ent are expensive if bought already 

cut out, but the work can be done success- 
fully at home by simply stitching all along 
the edge of the pattern with the sewing ma- 


chine (unthreaded). This leaves a fine 
—— line which tears straight and 
ooks as neat as if cut with scissors. 

Wash celery with a soft brush to free 
it from dirt. 

Haste makes waste. Go slow and take 
your time. There’s another day comi 
and if you do everything in a hurry it 
have to be done again tomorrow. 

Don’t indulge in worry, for it is a sure 
advance agent for the undertaker. 

Let the girls help cook. The experience 
gained under mother’s watchful eye is 
more beneficial than knowledge gleaned 
from a cook book or magazines. 

The light-weight rug in my bedroom 
began to turn up at the edge, so I made a 
boiled starch, just as for starching clothes 
and applied this with a brush to the back 
of the rug along the edge, and now it lies 
flat and smooth again. It will not fade in 
the colors a particle. 

System in housework is as necessary as 
sunshine, Without it, housekeeping as- 
sumes a rainy-day appearance, 

If you have no bone cutter, try chop- 
ping up the bones with a hatchet—any 
way, so the hens get this necessary ration. 

Did you ever stop to consider that “bad 
luck” is usually the result of bad judg- 
ment? Everyone needs recreation of some 
sort occasionally. Life is too short for the 
serious side always. 

Do not be too busy or too thoughtless to 
speak kind words to mother while she is 
living and can hear and appreciate them. 
Very often these are left unspoken until 
her ears are closed to all earthly sounds. 
Speak them now! 

Do not give up trying to succeed, for 
one who fails is worth a great many of 
those who never try. 

Don’t neglect a cold. It is often a fore- 
runner of serious lung trouble. 

Children are born imitators, so be very 
careful of the example given them, and 
don’t be shocked your shortcomings 
are vividly reflected in their little natures. 

Plenty of exercise in the fresh air, 
properly clad, will harden the system 
against frequent colds. 

Winter is a sort of vacation for farm 
folks; so let’s enjoy it. 

To freshen stale cake, dip for a second in 
cold sweet milk and re-bake in a moderate 
oven. It will be just like fresh again. 

It is so very hard, yes, humiliating to 
apologize to our home folks for wrongs, 
yet this very courtesy should not be lack- 
ing in our daily intercourse. It makes the 
home. . 

But fretting about it doesn’t alter the 
fact or do the work. Sleep, rest, and 
ready for it. 

Stir flour and milk or water with a fork, 
instead of a spoon, to prevent lumping in 
the mixing. 

There is a big difference between strong 

indedness and stubbornness. 


| Squibs 
From a Farm Wiles 
ole Book T 


SS} 
If apples are dropped in slightly salted 

water while peeling the sauce will be green. 
Teach the boys and girls to read aloud 

and let them read something interestin, 

and good every evening. It is only 

for them to be “great readers’ if they are 

also wise ones. 

If the stove pipe is rusty, rub over with 
a very little linseed oil, build a slow fire 
to dry it, then blacken with good stove 
polish. 

If linen is slightly scorched, rub the 
mark with lemon, wet in cold water, and 
place in the sun. 

We do not care much for the smile that 
is on the lips; we want it in the heart, too. 

It is a good idea to put freshly laundered 
sheets at the bottom of the pile in the 
linen closet, so that they will be used and 
worn evenly. 

Frequently much of the money spent 
raising children would help them much 
more if it were not spent on them. 

Make the guest chamber cheerful and 
homelike with fresh flowers’in summer 
a pretty plant in winter. 

“A very mediocre man can cut down a 
large forest while a single tree is growing.” 
Suggestive, isn’t it? 

Cookery, being a fine art, has its laws 
of proportion, harmony, and contrast as 
does any other art. 

In case of failure, it is not much use to 
wtry, try again” until we have first found 
and corrected our mistake. 

Rub the leather upholstery with olive 
oil about once a month. This softens the 
leather and will keep it from cracking. 

“Tt is Ge ony oftentimes to do what 
thou woul not; thy duty, too, some- 
times, to leave undone what thou wouldst 


do.” ; 


Brush the to 
with a little mil 
the oven. They will brown much 
nicely, and have a nice gloss. 

When one is silent under great provoca- 
tion it is a fine thing for one’s self, and is 
usually quite a punishment for one’s 
enemy in the curiosity it arouses, as to 
what one would have liked to say. 

Cook vegetables having a strong odor, or 
taste, in a amount of water, and 
delicately flavored vegetables in a small 
amount. 


Mental confusion tires one more than 

much physical exertion. 
. To put an especially fine polish on 
glass (especially the cut and its imita- 
tions) wash, then rinse in clean, soapy, 
instead of clear water, and polish with a 
dry cloth. 

Encourage the children in their good 
traits. A little praise will do far more 
good than any amount of blame, and the 
bad tendencies will be forgotten in the 
endeavor to merit approbation. 

















of buns and biscuits 
before putting them in 
more 


When washing your dish towels add a|* 


tablespoon of borax to a pan of water and 
boil fifteen minutes. It leaves the linen 
white and soft, with absolutely no injury 
to the fiber. 





The first thing to do, if you have not 
done it, is to fall in love with your work. 


ONLY for this Beautiful 
Shaped Corset Cover 
SIERE 
Photogra: 
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phic cut shows graceful lines given to 
figure by use of this it. Can be worn with 
or without corset and a gives the wearer a neat 
and stylish 
Made of excellent 

lin, with a deep t 
some embroidery 
and ~pty 

with strong 
lace; carefully boned; re-in 
forced under arms. Fastens in) 
back with tape and button. 
Sizes 34 to 48 in. bust measure. 







will be sent 


upon request 
today and = for CATALOGS. 
shows Styies ‘or 
HA sees Gaatarem, at prices within the reach 
woman = an eye to economy, should 


send for one. We pay and express 
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Send Us Your 


Old Carpets 


We Dye Them and Weave 


| Velvety Rugs 








OLD and NEW CROCHET Designs 


147 CLEAR, BEAUTIFUL, fascinatin: 


. prettiest patterns commenced finished. la 
book form, by Sophie T. or 26c. stamps, 
ST. LOUIS FANCYWORK GO., Sick St. Louis. Mo. 





























WHAT THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC FACES 


Note: This arraignment of the liquor traffie by ene of is t 
the strongest I've seen. I put some of their words in ei to bring 
out the real reason why the liquer business should be put down.—Editor. 


It is always best for normal people to look at things 
as 


are. 

The jon t heneeforth will be nation- 
wide, aol Cotman mmto the national consti- 
tution a prohibitien of the manufacture and sale of all 
alcoholic bever To aceomplish this result will re 
quire the ratification of thirty-six out of the forty- 
eaght states im the union 

. Of go are olnedy in Ens Seeuah ctebopeenss 
tion—Maine, Kansas, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Mississippi, Georgi ennessee, 
North Carolina, West Virginia, Arkansas. The last six have been ed within « 
period of six years. ; ‘ 

In addition to these there are eighteen states in whieh a major part of the people 
live in terri Sande dry by local option, in which we may be assured peebihdtion 
sentiment ominates. . 

lf the people in these states who are opposed to the liquor traffie demand it, the 
legislatures will undoubtedly ratify a national amendment. __ : 

The most influential argument against prohibition is that it is not effective; that 
“prohibition don’t prohibit.” et 

This is net basie or moral; the fact of failure to enferce ie no argument agains’ 











even the cy ,much less against the moral issue involved. 

Ulti all ions must be settled by moral standards; only in this way can 
mankind be saved self-effacement. The r traffic cannot save iteelf by deelar- 
ing that, government ie incapable of 00 with the problem it presents; when the 

le decide that it m ’ , . 
pe We ore not diacesi benefit or justice of prohibition, but its possibility and 


or this the liquor business is to biame; it seems 
incapable of learning any lesson of advancement or 


any motive but profit. 
To perpetuate iteelf it has formed alliance, 
wits Ge Sealy CS Cas Saeaeeees Se 
c citizens. 
It deliberately aids the mest corrupt political 
and backs with all of ite resources the 
most unworthy men; the most corrupt and re- 
creant officials. It does metaid the purification 
ef munici state or national administration. 
Why? it has to ask immunity for its 
The thle cxmBiiinn la Siticrently caek eetneibe nncnneanty' we Ob aie Uiltinn; Des 
a 102 8 we 
igo deena te baaioanoal ee Pe Uae te ek ux tor eaeaas tales 
final analysis, be anything bed that anybody can tell 't of the Nquor 


Why De They Fear the Trial? 

The case of the liquor traffic is ealled for adjudication by the American people 

and must be ready for trial 
Bs a gt eo ep epee ey 
» 48 In the past, Tnen concerned are playing for postponement, not for 

ittal. Is it beeause they fear to go to trial? 

are billions of involved, and an industry est say and 
taxpaying ability; but when the people decide that the truth is being told t the 
aleoholie the money will not count, for conscience aroused puts 


the value of a man abeve all other thin 
‘The writer believes that prohibition is theoretically wrong, but be knows that 
theories, however well substantiated, may be overthrown by conditions, as has often 
been done in the world’s histery. 

In this country we have recently swept aside one of the 


t 
o us there is "abe handwriting on the wall,” and its i andes 





fundamental theories of 


the framers of our constitution in going from to direct government 
we are on the verge of uni instead of male and there is a spirit abroad 
which recks little of tradition, of precedent, or of v rights; and on Bherty used 
licentiously and destructively it will work short shrift 


Prepare the defense, friends; make your case ready for court, the trial cannot be 


postponed.— Liquor Dealers’ Journal. 
HUMAN TUBERCULOSIS FROM 
cows 





their disease from tuberculous mitk. Ata 


foundling hospital 55 per cent of the deaths 
There is no longer any question as to | resulted from milk infection. 
transmissibility of tuberculosis from| The nsibility is brother 


infeeted | farmers. You dare not out poison for 
. in of the} a nei dog. You dare not do any- 
strict rules of eity beards of health -| thing to a highway or to a stream flowing 
ing the testing of cows furnishing milk for | through your farm that would 
the cities. But when it comes to a matter | live stock or ns, without suffering 
of life or death why haven't the consumers | the penalty of the law, yet you may eon- 
a right to know that they are not inviting | tinue to send disease- ing milk to the 
death to their homes when they buy milk? | creamery or to the city milk trade and 
You farmers insist that the seeds you | escape—but the nsibility is yours 
buy do not contaim weed seed. You insist | whether the law catches you or not. 


on the enforeement of pure, unadulterated ————— 

feeds for your cattle, and it is your right.| Sometimes a lampwick is hard to make 
But that to you is as nothing eom-| fit the burner. If so, try pulling out three 
pared to the you inflict upon imno-| or four threads in eenter and it will 
cent children if you sell milk from cows | pass through the burner easily. 

afflicted with tuberculosis. To knowingly; To clean a lamp chimney, hold it over 
sell milk from such cows is murderous. | the spout of a boiling tea kettle. Wipe 


of | thoroughly with a elean rag. The chim- 
ney is not as apt to break as when placed 


in a pan of water. 


Out of 88 ehildren under five years 


of who died of tuberculosis in the hos- 
pitals of New York City, 1244 per cent got 
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Another of our extraordinary 
bargains. Gives the bust a 
chapely, youthful contour. 
Geed quality cambric trim- 
med im front with ribbon-run 












ix arm Closed in back. 
Onder by No. 20-A10 517-3 34 wo 44 in. bust measure. 


Free 72k" 


Bargain News 






Ie will show you all the ncwest 

fashions and quote simply stag- S88 Tending Sempe 

ecring prices whict oaly a house Panning : 
this size coukd make. * 
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Dente fare tak — 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 


IRONY 

“Tim,” said a gentleman to a former 
gardener of his who had recently obtained 
employment upon a milk farm, “how do 
you like your new place?” 

“Oh,” said Tim, “it’s the nearest to 
Heaven of anything I’ve struck yet.” 

“How is that?” questioned the former 
employer. 

“There’s no night there,” answered 
Tim with a yawn. 





COULDN’T COUNT THEM IN 


EE 








a > PH, 
Two little boys went out nutting one 


day, and as they were coming home they 

assed a graveyard, and climbed over the 
Tene to count their nuts and divide them 
equally between themselves. But as they 
climbed over, two nuts fell on the outside 
of the fence and they said, “We will get 
those when we come back.” 

They began in a slow, sing-song voice, 
“One for you an’ one for me—an’ one for 
you an’ one for me,’”’ when a negro passed 
o and heard them, without seeing them. 
“Lawd—a massy; Dat’s de Lawd an’ de 
debil in dere a-countin’ out de dead” 
thought he, and with his hair on end, ran 
as fast as he could till he met a white man 
who asked him what the matter was. 

Sambo told him, but he laughed, and 
taking the poor fellow by the arm, he led 
him back to the graveyard to investigate 
matters. 

The voices were still going—‘‘One for 
me an’ one for you, an’ one for me. An’ 
that’s all. But now we'll go and get the 
two outside.” 

It is said that the white man beat the 
negro running. 


NURSERY REALISM 


“What have you been doing to baby?” 


“Oh, we're playing at grocers, and he’sa 
cheese, so Ihad to make a few holes in him.” 





HOT FOOT 

An Irishman just landed in New York 
saw a wasp sitting under its nest and called 
to his brother who had been here some 
time longer to know what it was. Reach- 
ing at once for the object of his curiosity 
he caught the wasp in his fingers. Quickly 
he called, “Dear me! How hot his little 
foot is!” 

Two Irishmen were batching. Each 
night they were bothered with uitos 
at bed time. One night Pat said to Mike, 
“Tonight we will go under the bed.” 

So when night came they crawled under 
the bed. They had hardly got settled 





when a fire bug flew past. 
“Oh, its no use, Pat,”’ said Mike, “they’re 
coming with lanterns now.” 








Chimes From the Jester’s Belis 





Anxious Mistress—‘“‘Jane, have you 
given the fish any fresh water lately?” 


\ 
pL 
“@) 
Mrs MOPED gag roua of her 
success in solving her neighbor's problems, 


ially financial ones. 


Jane—‘No, mum. They haven’t drank | especiall 


the water I gave them last month yet.”— 
Puck. 


Three Irishmen espied a box of money 
on the edge of a us cliff. It could 
be reached only by a “human bridge.” 
Mike abbed an overhanging rock. 

climbed over Mike and clung to his 
feet. Pat slid down over the two and was 
about to gain the coveted prize when Mike 
at the top, shouted, “‘Hold tight to me boys 
till O’i spit on me hands.” 


Four foreigners came to this country. 
They had never seen a train. Being tired 
they laid down by a railroad to sleep. A 
train came by in the night and one bei 
awake saw it. He called the others an 
said, “Oh, boys, here comes a steam boat 
over land hunting for water. 


PUZZLES 
(All answers in next issue of Successful Farming.) 
A Puzzle Diamond 
Can you fill in this diamond with four 
words that read alike from left to right, 
and from top to bottom? 
D 


I 
. +. als oe 
DIAMON D 
O 
N 
D 


Take a pencil and try to arrange dots. 

“T am constrained to plant a grove 

To please the lady that I love, 

This ample grove is to compose, 

Nineteen trees in nine straight rows; 

Five trees in each row I must place, 

Or I shall never see her face.” 

Make a certain kind of star and then 
place your points.—Walter H. Witner. 


1. Why is “e” the happiest letter in the 
alphabet? 

2. What is it that goes up and down the 
hill and yet never moves? 

3. What makes a bigger noise than.a 
pig under the fence? 

4. Why is a rooster like a penny? 

5. What is the longest word in the dic- 
tionary? 


Answer to “‘Defective Diamond” in the 
January issue. 
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One day, finding her next door neighbor 
suffering from a severe attack of the in- 
fluenza and still severer one of the blu 
she exclaimed after several ineffect 
attempts to cheer, “Why, Mrs. Green, 
what does make you so downhearted?” 

“Oh,” sighed Mrs. Green, *‘it’s the 
we borrowed from the neighbors. m 
going to die and I never can pay them 

ac Thad 

“La, is that all? Why don’t you do as 
I Po Tt from the Hil’ they have a 
plenty, then pay up all the nei and 
die like an honest woman.’ 


“FIGURES AND LIES” 





An old darkey was convinced that a bill 
rendered him by his butcher was not cor- 
rect. He complained to his butcher, who 
i figures don’t lie.” “Ah 
i , “but liars do 


PRACTICAL IF NOT POETIC 
The popular supposition that all 
authors are, by nature, impractical is dis- 
roved by the unpoetic novelist that Mr. 
W. D. Howells tells: 
McMasters, the writer, was walkin 
a beautiful girl in a wild New Englan 
wood. 
“What is your favorite fiower, Mr. Me- 
Masters?” the girl asked softly. 
MeMasters thought a moment, then 
cleared his throat and answered, ‘Well I 
believe I like the whole wheat best.”— 
Anna Lloyd. 


BELIEVED IN SIGNS 





Street Grinder: Well, I’ve ground your 
knife. Where's Bina LD r 
Boy: Oh, that’s what I’m waiting for! 
Your notice says ‘Knives ground while 
you wait for 10 cents!””"—Wm. Benson. 


“SAMMY’S ARITHMETIC” 

Sammy was not prone to over exertion 
in the c room; therefore his mother 
was both surprised and delighted when he 
came home one noon with the announce- 
ment: “I got one hundred this morning.” 

**That’s lovely, Sammy,” exclaimed his 
mother, and kissed him tenderly, ‘“‘What 
was it in?” 

“Fifty in reading, and fifty im arith- 
metic.”—Anna Lloyd. 


UNCONSCIOUS 
Flo—“I was so confused that I do not 
— ee man Sane he kissed me.”’ 
ane—“What! Wit e thing going on 
right under your nose!”’ 
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Meredith's Easter 
and Birthday 











A Real Su 


tire stock of a manufacturer’s product. 


collection are finished in eight or ten colors. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


SURPRISE BOX 


Yours for afavor. Send coupon now 
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rise—Sure to Please You 


This collection of Easter, Birthday, Art and Greeting Cards is the finest collection we can get together and we call it 
Meredith’s Surprise Box. If you don’t like it, we will cheerfully take it back—but we know you cannot find its duplicate 
anywhere. We buy cards by the million. We know how to buy, when to buy, where to buy and sometimes we buy the en- 

So you cannot duplicate some of these cards anywhere—because we have all of 
them. VERY LATEST designs. Most exquisite colorings. These cards are not taken from any one manufacturer’s stock. 
They are chosen from the very finest cards made by dozens of manufacturers and importers. 

Every color on a card made an an add 
in itself is the work of an artist and the plates alone for a single card are extremely expensive. 


Some of the cards in this 


ed cost of manufacture. Each card 





Here’s My Dandy Plan 


Send me two 2-cent stamps to cover postage and packing and I will make 
you a present of 10 beautiful sample Easter and Birthday Post-cards similar 
to those I have illustrated here. Then you are to show this copy of Success- 
ful Farming to four of your friends and also show them the 10 Post-cards 
which I will send you, and ask them for only 25 cents each which pays for 
one year’s subscription to Successful Farming and I will send each of them 15 
beautiful Easter and Birthday Post-cards, all different, like the samples you 
have. Then you are to send me the amount which your friends give you with 
their names and addresses. For your kindness I will send you this splendid 
Surprise Box, prepaid. If you once get these 10 sample cards there will be no 
question about your getting theSurprise Box because it will be very easy to get 

-t ; four of your friends to sub- 
scribe when you showthem the 
paper, tell them the plan and 
what you are working 
for. Get busy at once 
and get your Surprise 
Box before anyone else 
in the neighborhood. 
Put your name on this 
coupon and send it to 
me together with two 2 
cent stamps to cover 
postage and wrapping, 
and I willsend you the 
10 Sample Easter and 
Birthday Post-cards. 


Successful 


Farming, 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher 

























Post-cards a Necessity 

Misunderstandings often cause heart- 
aches. How many times well intended 
words or actions of ours are taken in a 
different spirit than we wish them to be. 
Under such circumstances just a note on 
a post-card, will smooth over the threat- 
ened break in friendship. Many a boy 
leaves home and causes his mother anx- 
iety, just because he doesn’t write her an 
occasional post-card or letter. 

Many dark hours are goonies many 
fond memories revived and many hearts 
brought closer together by the exchange 
of post-cards. They are always conven- 
ient for use; especially when one has a 
supply of them in the home, and they 
can beobtained for every purpose—Easter, 
Birthdays, etc. Birthday and greetin 
cards oftentimes enable one. to — 
remembrances that would otherwise be 
overlooked. The message of the post-card 
may be brief, but its beautiful picture or 
artistic decoration conveys a meaning that 
cannot be reduced to writing. 

ames 


<< PTE PORT CANT T 

Be sure to tear off and mail it at once, You may for- 

et it tomorrow. 

KE. T. Meredith, Pub. Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
ar Sir.---Please enclosed two 2c stampe for which send 

me 10 sample Easter and Birthday Post saree to 

Successful Farming and these cards to four of my friends 

do my Jovel best to get, up 3 of supearmere earn as = 

- it ers’ i a ese cards long 
mn her ot not | nen fortunate in wetting up aclub, but I promise 
you I will do my best. 





My name is. 











My address is 
S¥2.. Thi “i 
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How X-Ray Saves Oil Money 


“ TEX ti 


Air tight. 
can 





Lid be raised from egg ——. 





Four X-Ray tubes convey << 
heat di from. lamp 
equally to extreme cor 
ners of machine. 





Thermostat shuts off 

the flame when hot 

enough; turns on 
when 









Self-regulating trip 
shuts off or lets on 

as P- 
er temperature always.. No 
waste of oil. - 


Metal heating ing jacket about 
chimney takes in fresh air, heats 


and Takes Work Away from You 


| OE eases — 
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paneled glass top, 


Eggs, thermometer, 
i i at any 





Thermometer adjusts 
itself on top of 
—is always in si 


et onaenany to o> 
move or ki tray. 
Simply raise bd to 
air or turn eggs, 


— ~~" i 
during entire hatch. 


Big 4t08¢ to hatch. 
Lamp 





it and —— it into. egg 
chamber. Eleven 


square 
inches of inlet for fresh air. 





P%Kore “es RAISERS! 


Note every one of 





wick is trimmed without 
removing lamp. 
Just one gallon of oil to the 
hatch—that's all! The old-style 


lamp-on-the-side machines use 8 
to 5gallons. And you have to gt 
uw 


Heating System 
Underneath, in the middle, 
gives direct heat the use of all the oil. 





these great X-Ray 
features. No other incubator 
is so scientifically built—so perfectly designed to pro- 
duce perfect hatches. 


The biggest improvement — exclusive with the 
X-Ray—is the 


Central Heating Plant Underneath 


X-Ray Incubator is the only hatcher on the market 
that’s built on the right principle! It has the lamp 
underneath—square in the middle—and not on the 
end or side. his way it gives an absolutely even 
temperature in egg chamberall thetime. There’s no 
cold side — no outside draughts. Always proper 
ventilation and heat. And you get bigger hatches, 
strong, healthy chicks—and you make more profits, 
A big four-to-eight quart oil tank is used on X-Ray. 
Once it is filled it doesn’t need to be touched again 
until the next hatch! All other machines require 
filling of every lamp every day—at least 21 times. 


X-Ray Incubator Uses Only One Gallon of 
Oil for the Entire Hatch and Requires Just 
One Filling of the Lamp 



















prepaid. Noagents. Write 


better features. Learn of 
the big hatches other folks have made with X Ray Incubators 
after making failure after failure with the old style hatchers. 

Your order fillea the very same day itis received. Freight e 


X-Ray Incubator Company ,’ 


Des Moines, lowa ,°  . r ’ Ste r oe 
* , o” ” a 


* oil into the ofl tank every day. 
X-Ray not only saves you worry, 
work and dirty hands—no— 


X-Ray Saves You from 75c to $1.25 
on Every Hatch 


The X-Ray patented automatic tri exclusive 
X-Ray feature—cuts down the flame at the burner 
when egg chamber gets too hot. So there’s no excess 
— be any! No smell. Absolutely no waste 
of oi 

Another X-Ray Regulator requires no attention 
whatever—it is purely automatic—takes care of itself. 
All worry is eliminated. Instead of wasting heat and 
mene a regulator that keeps you busy all Say looking 
after it—X-Ray has improvements that control the heat, 
regulator that does its own regulating. 

To use the X-Ray Incubator means less handling of 
eggs, much less oil expense, less heat generated and 
absolutely no waste whatever. Eggs need not be 
removed during entire hatch. Anyone can get the 
biggest results from this hatcher that is so simple in 


construction and so ony A operate. If you are going _ 
to get an incubator or brooder why not get the one 4 
that is miles ahead of the old-fashioned, clumsy, ° 


wasteful machines? The X-Ray Brooder has the same Fs 


successful heating system as z 
ys Y 4 
< ’ 


X-Ray Incubators. 






Write Today for 
Our Free Book 
No.53, on X-Ray 
Incubators and 
Brooders 

Learn all the X-Ray’s 


A 2" 
~ 2° oe s f 


a Me NE eaocancenauwedll 

















